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, "^y^^^ volume,, one in a series resulting from Project 

SPAN' (Social ^tuoies/Social Science Education:^ Priorities , Practices, 
and Needs) , T^views and analyzes, the current , state ^f K-J.2 spcial 
siudia^s. A major pur]p«ose of the review and ailalysis was > to form a ~ 
basis for recommendations for future directions that. might be taken^ 
to improve social studies. The report colitains s^ix sections. The 

. first ^section provides a broadband in^tegrative analysis of the 
interrelated topics of ^^ratioflales , de^initipns, approaches, goals,* 
and objectives of social sti/die^. The second section, '^Curriculum 
Organization* in Socij^il Studies,** describes the typical pattern of 

.'social studies programs from* kindergarten through grade 12, stating 
that despite numerous variatioA^ t.h^t hav^ occurred, the dominant 
pattern throughout the .nation is one^ that was established mor^ than ^ 
60 years ago. ''Social,. Studies Curriculiun Materials," the third 
section of the volume'^, describes the great extent to which students, 
teachers, administrators and the ]^ublic accept and- rely on 
curriculum materials ^s essential aids to teaching, learning, and 
classroom management. Foremost among curriculum materials being used 
are textbooks. The^ topiq^of the iEourth section is "Social Studies 

* Teachers." There is general agreement that the teacher is the 
central figure," "key," or "the magic: ipgr'edient" |n the learning 
process.' The' fifth section, "Instr^nctiOnal Practices in Social 

, Studies," presents 'a detailed reporx c^n what teachers do. The last 
section, "Barriers to Chafhge in Socia^ Studies ,"' focusing on the fact 
thaf the new social studies had' relatively little impact oh the 

. i^chQols, explorers reasons for lack of change in schools. 
(AirtW/RM) . 
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AN INTRODUCTION TQ PROJECT SPAN 



Project SPAN undertook . the task of describing and assessing the 
current and repent state of social studies/social science educat^ioq, 
designating desired states to which social .studies might or should 
qspire, and of shaping recommendations as to how those desired state^^ 
might "be approached. This has bden ^ formidable tasl^, increasing in 
difficulty as the project moved from describing the ^current state to' 
'envisioning desired states to framing recommendatijnsi 

In describing the current;;-staCe of social studies/social science 
. education / thevproject began with thfee coo.rSlnated<. studies pf science 
education supported by3_the N^l^nal Science Foundation diiring "th^ perlo<l 
^r976-78: , a 'series- of case^stu^ies conducted, by the Center for Instruc-- 
tional Research and Curriculum Evaluation ' at ^jthe Unix^fersity of Illinois, 
:a national sjiiryey conducted 'by ♦the Resfearth , Triangle 'institute, and a 
survey of* literaf ur^ -f or -the period 1955-^5, conducted by The Ohio State 
University with the asslstatiee of , the Social Science Education Consor- 
tium. * TheAe three studies, .^using "'t:hree very 'different but congruent 
methodologies,' proylde a wealth of information about 'precollege educa- 
tion in natural^r^ience,. mathematics, ,^nd social stqdies/soclal science 
education. In /addition to these three fruitful sources, SPAN staff and 
consultants , reviewed hundreds of other documents bearing' on social 
studies and, -through correspondence' and at conferences, sought the advice 
and comments of many persons throughoujt the naxion. 

With respect to the .specif icatlon of^esired states and of recom-; 
mendations for achieving ihem, the basic fact of ' social' studies* educa- 
tion at present is that th^e is a great diversity '6f opinion, from which 
it is impossible to elicljt cOQsensus. Thfere 'are polar positions on-t'he 
most tasfic issues, and a range of ••^oj^jnion between the poles. Some feel 
that social studies is in need of- drastiti^ revisibnr,-^others. that there is' 
little or no need for concern. . ' ' 

The great diversity of opinion about desired states and recommenda- 
tions that exists in the literature 'and in^ the opinions of social studies 
^educators throughout the nation, as experienced by SPAN staff members, in 
perusing the literature, in. numerous meetirfgs and conversations, and in - 
voluminous correspondence, was also reflected in^the twelve consultants^ 
who worked with the SPAN staff throughout the project. The twelve- con- 
sultants were chosen- for their known contributions to social studies 
liter&ture and practice, also for their representation of various, social 
studies foles: elementary or Secondary teacher, cons^iltaat or supervisor 
at district or^ state level, professional association', university teacher. 
They were indeed "representative"-Hiot only of social-^studies-educator , 
roles but also of a wide range of opiniqns about desired states and 
recommendations! «v , ' ^ * ^ 

6 

Given this diversity of opinion, both in the social' studies field 
at large arid within the group of ^consultants, the SPAN istaff (within - 
which there were also some differences of opinion!) had to t^ke the 
-ult^imate- responsibility" for formulating 'the statements ^concerning 
desired states and recoimaeadatioris. • We wish to give full credit for 
information and ideas we have 'borrowed and used — borrowed both from the 
consultants and from social gaudies educators at large. But the staff 
must accept final responsibility fpr thfe content Of the JSPAU reports. 



The staff membejs' who worked with SPAN throughout the project are Irving 
Morrissett, Project Director and Executive Director of the Social 
Science Education Consortium, Douglas Superka, Associate Project Direc- 
tor and Staff Associate of SSEC, and sj[iarryl Hawke, Staff Associate of 
SSEC. Bruce. Tipple, a Staff Associate' of SSEC, also served as a. staff 
member during the early part of the project, ^s did three Teacher Asso- 
ciates of SSEC, Maria Rydstedt, John Zola, and William , Cleveland . 

' Two individuals produced commissioned papers at' the request -of the 
project -staff . Dana- Kurfman reviewed. the status of evaluation processes 
, in social sti^dies and made recommendations on needed changes. Hazel 
Hertzberg wrote an extensive review of social studies reform efforts 
from 1880 t6 1980. . * . 



The consultants who worked with SPAN throaghout the 'project ^re: 
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Northwestern University * 
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^ , . PREFACE ^, 

• • { ^ ' ^ '* 

Thi^ report on jthe recent and current state of social studies educa- 

tion represents* the culmination of a substantial part of the efforts of 

Project SPAN staff and consultants. -\The three NSF studies described in 

the "Introduction to Project SPAN" provided a^ excellent starting point' 

fyr. these analyses, as indicated by the frequent references to theip. 

Th^se studies were minutely reviewed and discussed by consultants and 

staff. Following this, an extensive search and analysis of other rele- 

vj^nt literature was conducted. A complete bibliography of sources used 

in the course of the project is included in another SPAN publication. 

Working Papers from Project SPAN . The broad experience of SPAN consult- 

ants and staff also .provided an important part of ^the 'data base for the 

project. . ^ * * 

A majof purpose of this review and analysis of the current state of 
social studies was to form a basis for recommendations for future direc- 
tions'that might be taken to improve feocial studied.. Those recommenda- 
tions are contaihed in still another SPM publication, The Future of 
Social Studies: A Report and Summary pf Project SPAN . , . 

This* tepoftLcoiltainS' six sections. .In- the first, "Rationales, 
Goals, and Objfedtives in Social 'Studies," Irving Morrissfett and John 
Haas provide a broad and<i integrative analysis of the interrelated topics 
of rationales, definitions, "approaches," gdals, and objectives of ^social 
studies. They; argue that a rationale for social studies must take 
account of the nature of the individual, 'society, values, knowledge, and 
learning, and that knowledge of these entities shoii-ld be integrated into 
.the curri9ulum goals .and objectives that form the basis of the curriculjim 
content and methods^ They point* to' confusioi^ that exists about the 
nature of ' rationales and to the paucity of real rationales. 

The authors next discuss definitions and the "identity crisis" of. 
social studies- and present/three "approaches" to \social studies, con- 
cluding that "cohserv^^e cultural continuity" island for a long* time 
has been, the d'omirtant approach. There follows a detailed discussion of 
the most common goals and objectives. Citizenship is the iiltfit common 
sj.ngle goal proposed; knowledges skills, values, and parXicipation form 
the most commonly pjoposed goal set* Other goals^are also discussed. 



Problems caused by J:he njultiplieiity of 'new topics and rising cpncerns 
about the scope and sequence of social studies are. reviewed Finally, 
the. authors^ suggest ways in which rationales, goals, and objectives can 
be more coherently formulated and used' to improve social studies. 

In the second section o^'the valume, "Curriculum Organization JLn 
Social 'Studies," James Lengel and Douglas Superka describe ^he typical * 
pattern of social studies programs from kindergarten through grade 12, 
stating that despite numejtrous vari^ions that have occurred, the dominant 
pattern throughout the nation is one that was established more than 60 
years ago. The typical t-6 pattern is built on the /"expanding environr 
ments" theme, while the curriculum in grades 7-12 consists of a pattern 
of U.Si history, world history, civics, and goyer^meht. There\^ little 
articulation between " grade levels, particularly between elementary and 
secondary grades. Reasonb given for the persistence, of thje pattern 
described include the strength of tradition, the reinf orc^j^hT of the 
pattern by textbook content, and the lack of a compelling alternative 
pattern. ' 

John Patrick and^ SharXyl Hawke-are the authors of "Social Studies 
Curriculum -Materials," the third section of the volume. They describe 
the great extent to which students, teacher's, administrators, and the' ■ 
public accept and rely on curri(|ulum materials as essential aids to ' 
teaching, learning, and classroonl management. Foremost among curriculum 
materials are textbooks, which are used, in the great majority df .class- 
rooms; they are seen as cost-efficient and ^asy to select, order, and 
manage. Compared to textbooks, supplementary materials, including films, 
filmstrips, and workbooks, have slight use. Other than test materials, 
materials developed by ind^.vidual teachers and local committees also ard 
of relatively Xittle importance. - > i 

Turning to an analysis of textbook content, the authors note that 
most compelling texts for particular subjects and grade levels are Very 
much .alike in format, style, and content. The text^ typically stress 
the transmission of information, avoid sensitive subject^,^ i^nd, according 
to some content specialists, lack -intellectual depth. Some notable " 
changes have occurr^^ in the past 20 years, .particularly in the treatment 
of women ani minorities and in the use of /color and graphics. Changes 
in the amountlpf attention given to controversial topics and to variety 
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in learning Activities have been less extensive. Sonle of these changes 
are attributable, at least in .pdtt, to the curriculum materia^ls dev^^oped 
by •the new social studies projects. The .lack qf^ greater change and 

' " » • r ■ ' 

diversity in textbooks is attributed in largf part to the conservative 

"'X * ' ^ ^ ' » ' * ^> 

nature of the textbook development, process, .which is described ih detail 

" I • * , ^ t 

^by ttie authors. Particularly strong conservative forces, affecting Pub- 
lishers are the practices of the 23 states that have statewide adoptions 
or -adopjiion policies. , ' \. ^ 

In "Sopial Studies Teachers," Mkry Vann Eslinger and Douglas^ Supeirka 
emphasize the general agreement with the proposition that the individual- 

\eaclier.is '^the central figure," the "^'key^," or^"the magic ingrediei\t" ih 
the leaifivLng ptocessl' They also point .to the paucity of .ideas and. data 
about why this is s5 and hov^ this proposition can be ysed to imprpve 
education. Turning to more manageable subjects, they -review a wide 

.spectru^ of data about the characteristic^ and perceptions of teachers. 

♦Included^ are- demographic data related to age, sex^ "atademic preparation, 
years of . expei^ience; and professional Activities.' These 'data Show, am^^ng 
other* things, the I differences trtat typically^ exist between elementary 
and secondary ..teachers alo;ig these— dimensions." * <'s? ' 

A review of * studies of . teachers' perceptions , of the purpcrses of 
social studies leads the authprs* to cojiclujie ^^that elementary and. 
Secondary ^ teachers, unlike their' coilege-level ^ counterparts^ epehd ^ / 
little- time contemplating the goVls of thei^: activities; they are too ' 
preoccupied with problems of administration and management. A commoi\ • 
goal is, of' course, i getting students to learn the^ material in the 
textbooks. 'Beyond this, where a common "purpose can be found, it. 
consists of socialiaation~ in the sense of , instilling acceptable, 
classroom and school behavior,, getting acceptance of the norms and 
values of society, and, to a lesser extent," in preparing students for 

.successful participation in mainstream society. 

Teachers* perceptions of their problems and needs are notably more^ 
precise than their perceptions of the goals of social studies. The most 
commonly perceive^ problems are students' poor reading ability and their 
apathy toward school. Many problems of a logistical nature also concern 
teachers; these include lack of. time to teach their subject, ladk of ' 
materials and equipment, dnd lack of good sources^ of information about-' 
new methods and Toaterials. • ' ^ 



Vann 'Es linger and 5*tperlca also examine the problem oft teacher dis- . 
sattef ^ctiqn with their profession. ^ While dissatisfaction with their 
role in education apd in society,, has befen common among eletirentary and' 
secondary teachAs in recent years-?^"teacher burnouf " has' become a common 
term — there^ some evidence that this" phenomenon is more pronounced^" 
among social studies teachers than among others. • ^ 

In the fifth section of this volume, Verna Fancett and Sharryl 
Hawke present & detailed report on what teachers do : "Insti*uctional^ 
Practices in Social Studies." TJie^ -note that teachers teacli the same 
subject in'^divers^ ways, even^ when using- the sg^e textbook in the same 
school'j system. They report ^ith regret, however, much les^Lnf ormat'ion 
is ^vailabl^^on the varieties of teachiqg methpds* t;^^an on the central 
ter\dencie^in teaching Methods; they^focua on the latter because of the 
greater aval^bility of ^informatioti. ' ' - * ^ < 

Most instruction in elementary and secondary schools takes place iu 
lafge groups, with relatively little , use ' made — particularly at the 
secondary level — c5f sigall-groujj' and individualiz-ed- instruction. ♦ Ability 
grouping is , fairly ^commqn in Social Studies, though less so than, in 
mathematicB and science instruction. A single teacher typically has 
responsibility lor each class, with little tise made, of cluster , or , team 
teaching. Open space configurations* seem to be more the preference* of 
administrators than of teachers, who generally prefer the sel/-contained 
classroom.* Much of teachers* time is. occupied with administrative duties' 
and the maintenance of discipline:.. Preparation"' time is generally con-^ 
sidered to ^be inadequate, ^nd the st,u4ent3^ time on task in the classroom 
is substantially less^ than 100 percent. , , 



Most, of the time that^studegts and teachers, ^end in tTie~ classroom 
is focused on^the use^of. curriculum materials, particularly commercially 
published textbooks. The dependence on textbooks increases at the higher 
grade levels. Next in importance to the commercial printing press in 
educational technology . is the school-owned "press," th^ duplicating, 
machine, widely 'used for teacher-made worksheets and tests. Films and 
filmstrips are used by quite a few teachers. Overhead projectors receive 
somewhat less use, while other available devices — including records, 
audio tapes, ^videotapes, film loops, television, and computers — are used 
infrequently. • - * 

■ u >- 



Lecturing, or "teacher tallr," is, the mofet common mode of instruc- 
tion, increasing in importance froiq the lower to the higher grades . 
Various forms, of "teacher-led ,recitatioa or' discussion are also common. 



€eaching modes in most classrooms ^rarely, if^ ever, include i'nquiry, dis- 
covery> values education, ^experiential and community-based . learnings 
simulations,^ programmed^instructifen, a^ contracts. TeAchelrs decide onV 

.which teaching 4)ractice's and materials to use on the basis of 'many 
influences. The importance of 'expectations within* the school and. the 
. . community accounts i^i large .iJatt f oi* the \sick of great diversity that* 
exists in l^^aching practices. • . * ^ -* - ■ ; 

Lee Atiderson preseqts^in the *last. ^section of the volume a genei?€U.- 

. ized thesis on ^"Barr^-ers to 'Ch^rtge in Social* Studies," focusing on the 

fact that ' the social studies had relaciVelyr little impact on the , 

schools. He describes two rfecess^ary conditions for change ^iti social 
^ • , , 0" " . * ' " 

studie^s and argues that^rfeither. of thes.e existed with respect 'to the new 
" . ' * ' . ' , -J 

^/^cial studi^i^j^ ^First, ^e posits that a new approach <j^n have, widespread 
. *. ^ ' , ^ 

ijnpact only if its philosophy? purriculum materials, • and instructional 

practices 'become familiar *^to a large -number of., the natianj^s classroom, 

teachers. The second necessary coAdi^t^ori i^ that the. philosophy, cur- 

riculum materials^* instructional^ practice's of '•the new Approach must. 

Jje compatible with^fche calture jof the SQhool or, lacking such'^compati-^ 

*bility 'the new approach must bring about changes , in the' culture of 

N sehoolirig such that th^^necessary^ Compatibility is ct^eated; ^ 

" Elahpr^ing on the first nec^sary .condit;i»on/ Anderson de'sctUbes 

four models of educajtional-^change, none^of which ^inee^ts that condition. 

Then borrowing from Urie Bronf enbifenner * s "ecology 'of human develop- 
^ . « • » - / " ^ ^ * ' 

^ ment," he 'describes the •''nested structure9"f^within which teachers are - 
embedded — the imme4iate ^school environment, the" family and commAiity 
settings Ithat 'affect* the teacl\er directly, and the broader social setting 
of school tll3trict, state, and nation. All .of these structures as they 
now exist, AndersoQ states, militate ^against acceptance of the philos- 
iDphy, materials, and- instrtTctionaJ^pfactices developed insthe new social 
studies ^ , V N ' C * • 

* —Turning to the second necessary condition, the authot argues that;^ 

♦ t) 

the approach of the new s6ciar studies was not congruent with the culture 
'of tbe schools and was not able to changfe that culture. He lists a \^ 



( 



number of- assumptions about students,* teachers, and sch6ols that formed 
the basis of the new social studies; explaining that these assumptions 
were\n conffict Wittf the culture of the gcihools. ^Anderson attributes 
,these erroneous assumptions largely to the failure of university partici 
pants in the development of' the new social s^idies td understand that ^ 
culture. ' ' ^ ' * 
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RATIONALES, 'QOALS', AND OBJECTIVES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

^ By Irving Morrissett and John D. Haas • 

. • J 

Int^rodu^eton and Ovei^ew * 

This paper deals with* the very broad, subject of social studies 
rationales, goals, and objectives as 'they are presented .in research 
reports, joiirnals and other publications of professional organizations,^ 
social studies methods textbooks,' and state and local curriculum guides. 
It refers only tangentially *to curriculum materials, which are the sub- 
ject of another paper in this volume. 

, Two of the three NSF studies of science -education (see the intro- 
duction to this volume) ^ojitain information about goals and objectives; 
none deal with rationales. The Illinois case studies present some goals 
at a very general level,' sometimes* alluding .to, goals that apply to all 
three areas covert by those studies—mathematics, natural science, and 
social science. Of pa^ficular relevance to social studies are the 
information about values, particularly covert or hidden values, and the 
commentary on tjie goal of socialization-. 

The NSF literaturA survey contains much more information about 
goals and objectives. / Using "curriculum guides from states and locali- 
ties, as well as a fJw surveys of^such guides," Wiley identified knowl- 
edge, skill,, and attitude objectives and arranged them in charts showing 
their relationship to gelected "t\>plcs" and to grade levels; the charts 
also injiicate changes in emphasis on dtfferent Objectives during the 
period' 1^5-1975 (WUey 1977, 25-41; Appendix, pfTl W-32). 

^ Thistiport^'SMtfg' on many sources in addition to the^NSF studies, 
as indicated by the reference list.« Some o| these are based on purvey 
data;\mo8t are recommendations, ' generalizations, and opinions of a ^ 
variety of writers • A few sources are quoted frequently because of the 
broad and substantial wbrk they represent and/or the attention they have 
received. from social studies educators. The NAEP (1980) assessment, for 
example, represents a well-financed effort that involved literally 
^hundreds of Social studieg educators. The California framei^ork (Cali-^. 
fornia^'Departm^nt of Education^ 1981) is the result of many yeats of 
thoughtful effort on the part of leading* educators in that state. The 



Minnesota -guide (Wahgen 1977) has be,en used as th& ba6is for many sue- 
ce$s.ful teachers' workshops. But whatever the sources^ the generaliza- 
tions and conclusions of this paper are, ••of course, those of its' authors. 

The second section* of . this paper, which focuses on rationales, 
begins with 'a brief discussion of the nature of , goals and objectives, , to 
provide a contrast with, the topic of rationales. This is followed by a 
detailecf description of the nature , of ra^tionales and the confusion 
surrounding this realm. We assert that cofistruation of a full rationale 
for' social studies is a demanding task which has seldom been addressed. 

The third section^ is concerned with definitions (as distinct from • 
rationales) of social studies. Three major arguments are. made: that 
V many alleged definitions of social studies aire statement* of goals; that 
definitions of social studies are not as dispar^^r-a sometimes 
claimed; and that the "identity crisfi^' of the social ^JSt^^^es is hot due 
to disagreement about definitions so much as discouragemerh^over the 
multiplicity of goals and the lack of attainment of those goals, all 
against the current background jof ^w morale and esteem of education 
within and without the professioi/. 

Midway between definitions^ of social studies and listings ^ of goals 
and .objectives is an area thaC we have called "approaches" to social 
Studies. Each of these 'approaches is made up of a set of goaJ.s, beliefs, 
and practices Xhat characterize the variou^j ways in which social studies 
can be taught. Three -major "approaches" are analyzed , in the fourth 
section: Conservatiive Cultural Continuity, Process of Thinking Reflec- 
tively, ^and Intellectual Aspects of History and the - Social Sciences. 
Historical origins, relationships among the approaches, and some of^their 
offshoots are explored. While the various approaches may seldom exist 
in their pure forms, we believe that they can be used to characterize 
the major emphases of most theorists and practitioners of social studies. 

The following section. deals at Ifength with the specific goals and 
objectives proposed for and sometimes implemented in social studies. 
Discussed first is the possible existence of a single "overarching" goal, 
with citizenship education receiving vmaj or attention. There follows a, 
presentation of the four most-commonly-suggested goals — knowledge, - 
skills, values, and participation. Two additional goals, ^ot so pro- 
minently mentioned, are then discussed: 'the joy of learning and the 
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role of schools as social change agent s. The section concludes wifh' 
examination of the problems related to the multiplicity of goals and 
objectives, the multiplicity of new topics that have been thrust upon 
Social ^studies in recent years, diversity of aims, and integration of 
the topics and disciplines that^make up the social studies. 

The final section discusses the uses to which rationa\^es, goals, 
and objectives are put and provides suggestions about their possible 
future uses in the improvement of social studies. 

Rationales for Social* Studies 

Goals and "Objectives 

Social studies educators generally agree on th§' meaning of "goals" 
and "objectives"; the same cannot be said aSout the meaning of 
"rationale." Goals and objectives are understood to be statements of 
things to 'be achieved — usually referring to achievements of st^ents, 
but J sometimes referring to., acljievements of teachers or of other 
participants in the educational endeavor. Goals and objectives are 
sometimes listed without significant ordering^ or structure; more 
cojranonly, they are arranged hierarchically, from the very general to the 
very specific. It is usually agreed that goals are more general, 
-objectives^ more specific, although there is not a sharp dividing line 
between the tWo and -this distinction is' ilot always made. 

One ol the most cl»arly^ structured sets of *goals and objectives is 
that of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAE^, The 
hierarchical structure of these g^als and objectives is illustrated by 
the following selection from the very *extensive array of NAEP objectives 
for the 1981-82 assessment of citizenship and social studies: 

III. Demonstrates an Understanding of Individual 
Development and the^ Skills Ne'cessapy to Communi- 
cate With Others. [One of five objectives at the 
most general level.] ,^ * . * ^* ' 

fi. Examines individual belief s, """values, and 
behaviors. . [One of six objectives' ^t this 
level.] This includes: 

1. Jdentifying individual beliefs, values, 
and behaviors and those, of othe^" persons 
such' as faiJily members and peers. [Or^e of 
^ three objectives at this level.] 

' • (NAEP 1980; p. 8) 
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•NAEP further 'elaborates each -of the specific objectives, such as ^ 
aboyej^by writing test items intended to measui^e specific accomplish- 
mepts related to t;he objective. ' ' - ' , 

In c<3nstructing statements of goals ^nd objectives, staLtes and 
school districts' conanonly arrange goals in a hierarchy similar to that 
of MEP. Specifying godls by grade levels is also common practice. In 
such a grade-level ' pattern, similar general goals- and objectives are 
usually^ specified for different grade levels (possibly far aTl, grade 
levels), but wrttrsdif f erent specific objectives at' the different levels; 
these becwme more'Mmplex or demanding at higher* grade levels, as illus-. ^* 
tr^ted ^njthe I^AEP cirtAzenship objectives for the 1974-75 assessment: 

III. Know th*eMain Structure and Functions of Their 
Governments. [One of seven generajL objectives.] 

,C. Know the political structure of their local " ' 
cpminunity. [One' of six objectives at this 
level.] . , \ - ' 

Age 9: fhey know what the major^ offices 
and activities of their local 
gpverment are. ' " 

- Age 13: (In addition to Age 9) They 'are" 

aware that various unofficial as 
'well as official groups may have 
some influence on their* local 
government! * 

^ Age 17: They 'know the functions of officers 

and major* departments of local 
government. They recognize the ^ 
^ many kinds. of official ani^ unof ti- 

cial interest groups (e-*g., labor 
unions, church groups, service, 
% business and farming organizations, 
neighborhood and women's gr6ups, 
^' and prominent industries) which 

[ exert influence on their local 

government. 

- • ' t • . 

^ Adult: (In addition to Age 17) They know 
whether principal, offices are elec- 
*^ , tive or appointive and generally 

hqw the local government conducts 
its business. * 
• . ' * . • ' (NAEP 1972, p. 21) ' 
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A similar^^ttujcture is pre^hted in Social Studies for North Dakota 
Schools ; goals and^ sjibgoals are -stated, with variations according to ^~ 
•grade levels, as follows: ' , • ' ' , * ' 

• ^ - II. 'Use analytical-scientific" procedures effec- / 

' tively • ' • * ^ 

A. Identify and define problems and issues 

K-5: Ident;Lfy the central problem fh a situa- 
tion; identify the majorj issues in a 
dispute 



6-8: ^ Identify the central problem in a 
confused, problematic situation' and 
thereby distinguish it from related but 
secondary problems. 

9-12: 1. Identify the central problem in a 
confused, problematic situation and 
thereby distinguish it from related but 
^ secondary problems. 2. Distinguish 

^ . among definitional, value, and factual 

issues in a' dispute. i " 

(So>efIal Studies 'for , 
Sorth Dakota Schools- 
n.d^, pp. 23, 41, , . 
• 59) 

Goals may also be specified more precisely by grade level and sub- 
ject, as in this illustration fi^^the Dallas, Texas social studies 
.guide: " ' ^ 

AMERICAN HISTORY ^ 

LEVEL 11 I % 

MASTERY OBJECTIVES ^ 

' The learner will: 

A. Examine the complexities of a dynamic tech- 
nological society and identify adjustments 
' demanded from individuals as a, result of rapid 
technological change. 



Focus 

— Demonstrate how international interdepend- 
ence relates to technological advatice- 
ment. . 

— Describe- the relationship between techno- 
logical complexity and internal sotlal 
stress. 

Des^'cribe the constant reassessment of a ' 
iWtlon's alternatives in tesponse to 
' ' -fapi.d technological change. • 



j 
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-'-identify individual .and group methods of 
- coping with frustrations inherent in 
technological change* 

, (Dallas Independent 
School District 1978, 
p. 51) 

'Possibly the most detailed and highly structured instance of goals 
and objectives is that of the Tri-County (Oregon) Goal Development Proj- 
ect* t Course Goals in Social Science, K-12 identifies four Ijevels of 
goals — system, program, course, and instructional — and presents a brief 
list of program goals and ^ lengthy list' of course goals; system and ' 
instructional goals are not covered. The. full hierarchy can be illus- , 
trated as follows: 



System goals (not covered in tHis guid.e) 

Program goals (13 social science goals and 5 I 
career education goals) 

. Course goals (11 categories, including ^ 
Economics) 
I • . ^' 

5. Economics (one of 11 course goals) 

. 5.6 Econpmic problems 

5.6.2 Macro-economic problems 

5i.6.2.1 Economic instability 

5.6.2.1.3 Policies for economic 
- stability^ 

Goal #5 The studept knows monetary 
policies' a national government 
may employ in the attempt to 
^ counter (a) inflationary and (b) 

recessionary trends orpupssures 

, Instructional gQals (not covered 

in this guide) * . 

^. , (Tri-County Goal 

* ^ ' Development Project 

• • 1976) 

This guide of almost 1,^00 pages contains about 4,70Q items at the most 
speirific level. Each specific goal is keyed, as appropriate; .to 18 
program goals, 4 grade levels, 12 knowledge categories, 7,9 process cate- 
gories,^ ^60 value categqries, and 110 concepts. Goals are cross- 
referenced and are also presented in indices totaling 50 pages. 
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These four examples from four levels of government — national,- 
state, intermediate, and local — illustrate the common pattern of hierar- 
chical structures of goals 'as^ell as the diversity of particular goal 
statements. ^A'much more extensive discussion of goals and objectives is 
pTesented later in this p-aper. \ . • ^ 



Rationales c 

While there is general agreement about the meaning of goals and 
objectives,*^ confusion reigns regarding the term "rationale*"^ Webster 
defines rationale as "the fundamental reasons for, or Rational basis of, 
something; a statement, exposition, or explanation of reasons ot princi- 
ples." Morrissett and Stevens write that: ^' 

"A rationale is'^ot the same as an objective or list of 
objectives. An objective states what you wish^to do; a 
rationale states why you want to do . *• . (A 

rationale) fs a philosophical po'sition ^hich justifies 
the inclusion and dTdering of particular (content) in 
the curriculum. ... A curriculum rationale shoulcj^ be ^ 
concerned^ with the relationship of the curriculum to the 
individual and to society. More spedif ically , rationale 
should deal with the following questions: 

1 . What is the nature of the individual? ... * 
, 2. What is the nature of society? ... 

3. How are society and the individual related to each * 
'Other? . . . / , • 
/ 4. How are the particular curriculum materials at hand 

/ related to the answers to the above questions? 

/ \ (Morrissett and Stevens 1971, pp. 1-4) 

Newmann has written what is probably the most complete statement* of 
"hat a curriculum rationale should be. Presented ' in the context of 
citizenship education, his prescription c«^^n, with only slight modifica- 
tions,! be taken a? a general modelj f or social studies rationales.- The 



1 

elements of Newmann^s argumjent can oe outlined as follows, 
these 'items is explained at /length in the reference 'cited. 

J i ' ' 

Curriculum QoaJLs • , • \ * ^ 

Articulatlopf ' ^ 

Justification' \ ^ 
Nature^or valuesl^ / 
; Nature of social reality 

Nature o]r knowledge 
Nature- df Idafning 
Definition of community 
Citlzcn^hi'p and oth^r goals of schooling 



Each of 



L 
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- ' * ' Schools and other social ageneies 

' Authenticity . - ^ 

Diversity . , ' ^ ' 

, ' ^ -(Newmann 1977, pp. 11-29) ' 

Qombining and restructuring Morrissett/ Stevens and Newma^n .gives 
the following suggested six-elemeitt structure tor a . curriculum rationale: 
« 1. The Nature of the Individual . This part of the - rationale, 
Which would subsume Newmann's "Diversity," should, describe aspects of 
the individual (including individualsj)f such as the following: 

- 'a. What are the„needsl desires, and/or goal§ of the individual 
concerning masters that are physical (or material), social, intellectual, 
and aesthetic?. 

b. What are the, actual or potential capabilities, of th§ individual 

for achieving these goal^S;? Capabilities include physical, mental, and. 

moral aspects of potential Accomplishment. Stated negatively, what are 

tl?e physical, mental, and moral limitations on the 'accomplishment of the 

individual goals? - - * ' ■ 

How do the goals and' capabilities o^f ^^e individual develop 

ov^r the life span of the individual?'. What goals are 'most prominent at 
.* '..' * ' ' ' 

various ages or stages of-^ development?' What capabilities are present at 

* * 
various ages or stages of development? / ' 

i ^ . - « ' 

d. How much diversity is"th"ere among individuals with respect to 
•goals and ^capabilities? Is there a large common core of goals and capa- 
bilities, or is diversity ^the^ -^outstanding feature oi g^roups of , individ- ' 
uals?x - . • ; '-^ 

. , 2. The Nature of Society * This part of a rationale, which would 
subsume Newmann's? "Nature of'^Social Reality" and "Definition of Commu- • 
>ni^y>^^ shouldf address ^^ach^questions'- as the followinjg: 

a, #f^^y What is "docifety?-*. Do ali the many" kipd^ of societies have 
some commonalities? What are the ways in which societies differ? 

b. Is, society something apart from the group of individuals that 
comprise it at a'^particulaj: time in history? Does society have a life' , 
of its own, more th*^n or diJffererLt from the livesj,t?f "the individuals "|n 

, the '-aociety? ' "j;. ^ ^ jMlk^ * 

V W^^^ relationship^ r^^^Btor? Does the 

-ilfird^^v Society'^Ws friendly or hbst^l^^rJ^^^^BKr hindering? 

o-.s/Ratv e>^tetit can the .individual influence society^^^ " 



.d. Wh«*' i^, sViI^yVfi'*r'Aationship to tfie individual?'' To what 



extent 5oe§' sS^^^^^Sf'^po^j^* the individual'^ ]Bow much freedom 

does it allow to %e;)^d},vl^al.^in the various domains of the individ-' 



ual's life~inteU9^^^V'^)nomiCj^ moral, aesthetic, religious, etc.? 
To what extent does ^ * 
ual? 



it iiaf^wefe^^-aj: set values and gbals of the Individ- 



e. To what e/texi^/.'do^s ; , society * maintain, its continuity and ta 
what extent is it subj^^^io cfiange? What determines "how much its 'con- 
tinuity Will be maintaihSd ^nd* how much it can be changed? What are, the 
processes or means by wl^ch society changes? . What is the role of 4ndi- 

viduals and of grou'ps^f individuals, in influencing continuity and 

* ' ! ' » 

change? « . . • ' * 

'* ft ^ ' ^ 

3. The Nature of Values . ' Qaestioas of the following k^hd are . 

relevant here: \ " ' . ' . 

a. How. do individuals acquire values? From within theufselves? 
from family, friends, school, religion?'' . • * , 

b. To -what exte4fc are values determined by sul^jective personal 
opinions, to what extent by society? , ^ . ' . 

c. Can some value^ be demonstrated to have universal validity? 

• 4*. The Nature of Knowledge* Questions of the following kind should 
be asked here: . ^ , , . 

a. -.Is there an objective reality such that investigations by and 
communication among indivijiuals will create a common view of what re'aiity 
is? Or .is^ reality a private -thing, more or less .different for every 
individual, with each view of realty equally valid? * 

b. How do people creatfe or Acquire knowledge? What are the pro-' 
cesses by which people gathe|^ ^organize,' test, accumulate, and store 
knowledge? ^ 

c. Are there 4|^figrent kinds of knowledge; or equivalently, is it 
useful to cl^sify knowledge intp various ^categories? For example, is a 
classif icatioa such as physical science, social science, and humanities 
useful? Is a cla§sif icatfon 'into knowledge (content), skills, and atti- 
tudes useful? . . . * , N'T • 

d. What are the institutional arrangement^ fpr acquiring and 
storing, knowledge?^ Specifically*; what is the role of individual's and 
organizations in forming and" perpetuating "subjects" 'or "disciplines"? 



What the role of such 'Subjects or disciplines in Bcquirin^ and storing 
knowledge and/or in inhibiting the discovery of new knowledge? 

5,. The Natjjre of Learning . This part of the rationale subsumes 
Newmann's /'Schools and Other Social Agencies^* recognizing the considera- 
tion, often neglected by educators, that school represents only one arena 
in which student learning occurs. Questions of these kinds should be 
asked here: ^. . * * 

a^. Whit charact:er;Lstics of learners, individually' and in groups, 

are relevant to how students learn? 

b\ ' What motivates students to, learn? Is it useful to identify 

'* . ^ i 

''intrinsic" and "extrinsic" motivations (intrinsic motivations tha.t come ^ 

from within t^e individual, such^^s curiosity^ or a conviction that the 

acquisition of certain knowledge" might be useful; extrinsic motivation 

that includes various kinds of .rewards and punishments imposed by 

teachers or others)? 

c; * Are the system and environment within which learning takes 

place supportive of the goals of learning? * 

d. Are there levels or stages of physipal, mental, or emotional 
development that make cett^in kinds of learning and methods mote suit- 
able at some times than at others? If so, what are these levels or 
stages, how can they be identified, and how can thiey be related to par- 
ticular kinds of "learning and methods of learning? 

e. By what processes do students learn? To what extent do they 

learn by copying the behavior of teachers and' other models, by reading, « 

- %, 

by listening to verbal presentations, by structure'd qr unstru(|tured 
experiences, by attempting to solve problems which ^re set for them or 
which they identify for themselves? ^--^ 
6.' Curriculum Goals and Objectives . The purpose of the preceding* * 
questions is to provide guidance for selecting goals and objectives and 
constructing* curricula which take account of* the essential ingredients 
'ot^social studies learning — the nature' of •the individual, of society, of-'* 
values, of - knowledge, and of learning # A^l of these elements shquld 
guide educators in structuring both content and methods.*. In turn, all^ 
that is done in curriculum should be compatible with the rationale oir 
which the curriculum is based. This relatioi^hip between the five : 
elements and curriculum goals subsumes Newmann's "Articulation" ^^xjd 



"Authenticity." Concerning articulation , Newmann ' asks , "What do you 

propose to teach and^why?" * Concerning authenticity, Newmann stresses 

the need for consistency between goals and the prodesses used to achieve 

tnose goals. # 
» 

A figure illustrating these relationships may be useful.* Figure 1 
is intended to indicate that we begin with the_ individual and soc'iety — - 
with their nature, needs, and relationships. We are dien led to consider 
th^ nature of values and how they interact with the individual and 
society; thence to knowledge and its relationship to the individual and 
society; thence to how individuals learn and how society is related to 
the leading* of individuals. All of this knowledge of the individual, 
society , values , knowledge , and learning is then focused on the goals 
and objectives of a curriculum, with the -requirement that they be consis- 
tent with the other parts of the system. Goals and objectives should 
then guide decisions about curriculum contenlF and methods. 

4 The term "Rationale" may be used to indicate the basis, for select- 
ing goals and ^objectives, as indicated by the left, bracket in Figure 1. 
Alternatively, the term may be understood to include '-goals and objec- 
tives, in which case it becomes a rationale •for curriculum content and 
methods,, as indicated by the right bracket in Figure 1; this is the 
spnse in which Newmann ^uses the term* , * 

; One difference b'ptween the rationale structure described in Figure 1 
and the Newmann structure is the place,ment of goals. flewmann places ^ 
curriculum goals first, then proceeds i:o consideration of "articulation" 
and "justification" of the goals^ and thence to other^ elements of the^ 
rationale. The strU^cture we have given above begins with consideration 
of 'the nature of the individual,/ of society, and so forth, and then leads 
to goal's and objectives. . , 

^e* recognize, however, that one igJLght argue that, because of their 
very general nature, goals "command, wide, general agreement among educa- 
tors and citizens, but rationales and objectives (and content and mate- 
rials) tend to divide these same groups along continua of real differ-^ 
ences in point^f view. Therefore, persons have differing rationale^ 
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and objectives in ^mind as they ^decide broadly agrpM-upon goaljs are 
to be pursued and reached. This is a "messier" ];>i5ocess, in thati^ne 
begins w±th goals-and then proceeds either to rationale and objectives 
or to objectives and. rational^/ Figure 2 depicts these fwo y^^riants in 
sequence: \ * ' . 
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Figure 2 

TWO SEQUENCES FOR DEVELOPING RATIONALE 



* Goal^ Goal^ Goal^ 
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Rationale, 



OR 



Goal, Goal,, ' /Goal^ 
A o. O 




Obj... Obj. 
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'\ In ^ifactice, it maj^.make little difference ^whicji model one has in 
mind. V f fie. prdeess ^Trelating rationale, goals, and pb'jectives to each 
bther '^^aiT^v^er be linear; the curriculum planner must mov^ back and 
fort>h^.at^ii*& rati'ona|.es,^ goals^ and objective^ checking and^evising fbr 
ppnsistency.* • » , • H 



The Scardty.^f Rationale^ 

-Rationales in the SMse just described are Mrtually none^stept^ . 
A great block to the construction of such rationales is' the tremendous 
amount of effort required; SPAN .staff , and consultants, in extensive ; 
discussions of rationales;* agreed that a comp^e rationale would require 
a book .of many hundreds Jof pages—and ideally^ the professional should 
have available >a nuAber of different social^ studies/rationales , reflect- 
ing different views of the natiire of the r*ationale .elements. Other 
reasons accounting 'for the* lack* of rationales include the great confusion 
that exists about the meaning of rationale and , the lack of a fe^t need 
for rationales, * . ^ — * . ' 

Jacfe^ Fraenkel explains the de'ayth of ^r^tionales as follows': 

7 



Coursft%4.n* educational philosophy are seldom req^iired at 
part of an educator'6 pieof e^sional training, ^ny social* 
studies piethods (or other) Aofessors flo not deal with 
questions of purpose in the« courses in curriculum and 
instruction. Accordingly, rationale-building is some- 
' thing that few peopl^in educatrion have beeiT socialized 
.ta do, although arguments to^do so have been* appearing 
more f requei\tly./£fs of late (Fraerfkel 1980, p. 93)^ 



Fraenkel gqes on to note that "A few fairly well-developed statements of 
rational^ for values education do exist," citing, as some others (for 
example. Shaver 1977b, .p. 99) have, Oliver and Shaver's Teaching Public 
Issues in the High School- (1966) and Hunt and Metcalf's Teaching High 
School Social Studies (1968). Thes'e volumes do give extensive justifi- 
cations for the curriculum approaches they advocate, as does Newmann, 
arguing for a curriculum to produce "environmental competence," in. 
Education for Citizen' Action (1975>. But these examples, which are far 
above the average curriculum approach with respect to a sxipporting 
rationale, still fall far short of the complete rationale model described 
above. . ♦ ' \ 

Confusion ab^ut the me^ning^pf "rationale" is well illustrated by a 
study conducted by Joyce and Alleman-Brooks (1980).- Twenty-four aut;,hors 
a^rd coauthors of 19 elementary and middle school social studies methods 
textl?ooks responded to their request to indicate the most important goals 
for social studies and to give their rationales f or-^teaching^ thetr^aub-^.^ 
ject. Joyce and Alleman-Brooks summarize the responses to the questions 
about rationales as follows: ^ 

The respondents' rationales for teaching this school 

subject in the 19808. did not meet the researchers' 

expectation. With few^ exceptions the rationale state- 

^ ments failed to address the raison d'etre of\the social 

studies^ instead, they referred to ^ such peripheral ^ ' 

topics, as teaching stfrategies* instructional modes, jor 

^ goals'. Indeed, some of these responses . were mere 

Elaborations or restatements -of- definitions of 'social, 

studies (Joyce and Alleman-Brooks 1980, p. 68). 
> ' ' • \ , • ' 

In practice, the term rationale is seldom used in connection with 
the presentation of social etudies goals, objectives, and curricula. 
Barr,.Barfeh, 'and Shermis' muchrquoted Defining the Social Studies (19.77) 
does not mention rationale. When^ the term is used in curriculum guides, 
it often refers to •'the most general, high-'level goals. 

More frequently than '^rationale," the term "philosophy" is used in 
^^troducing a social studies guide. This is noJ: inappropriate, -sdnce 
the two terms are closely related. Shaver has nested that "rationa^e- 
building is philosophy' in its truest sense — the study of ideas and bheir 
implications" (Shaver 1977b, p. 98).^^ The following excerpts'are typical 
of curriculum guides .that begin with a statement of ^'philosophy," as 



well as of many others that begin with /similar statements labelled 
neither "philosophy" nor "rationale." i 

We believe that the primary goal o-f Social Studies educa- 
tion is to prepare students to be active, responsible 
J participants in society, endowed with a healthy respect 

for the rights of others and .rich in the self-confidence ^ 
that grows out of an understanding of-apd appreciation 
for . . ^.-^Sargent and Sat'terfield 1978; p. 3). 

The purpose of the social studies is to help the indi- 
vidual realize tl?e**potential of his autonomy and yet 
♦ retain sensitivity as an individual who exists in the 
community . . • (Starritt n.d., p. 1). 

A rare- exception ti» the statement that rationales are seldom written 
is embodied in a Minnesota state guide edited by Roger Wangen (1977). 
The guide includes^ a "Social Studies Education Rationale" adapted from ^ 
document* authored by Edith West. Defining rationales as *'a statement of 
philosophy (I believe statements), why I believe this, and implications 

^jEQX=^w4^i^!!^£hS:^tat^men elaborates "assumptions" about 
"People . . . the good society and good citizens in a democratic 
society . . . trends and issues in society . . . knowledge . . . learn- 

* ing . . . school as a social institution . . . what the ,/ole of the 
schopl^'should be in a democratic society"^ (Wangen *1977, pp. 27-40). 

, Rationales, goals, and objectives are cloaely_related_ to,- and .are 
sometimes confused with,, definitions.^ We turn next to a consideration, 
of definitions of the' social studies, beginning with the "identity 
crisis" that has been partly responsible for a renewed ititerest in defi- 
ning social studies. . - • 

DeflnitlTons of Social Studies 

The "Identity Crisis" ^ , . 

^ There has been much discussion in recent years about the problem of 

defining the social studies. A statement by Barr, Barth, and Shermls ii3 

typical: ; ^ - : 

The field of social studies is so caught up in ambiguity, 
' inco.nsietency, and Contradiction that it represents a 
complex educational enigma. . . . The confusl,on in" the , * 

field is apparentf to those who write textbooks, prepare 
^ . curriculum materials, teach educational methodology and * 



philosophy, and certify the professional preparation of 
social studies teachers' (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 1977, ' 
pp^ 1,2). . 

Jo^ce and Alleman-Brooks attribute "the. decline of the social studies" 
to V our reluctance to reach even nominal igrefement regarding the iden- 
tity of this school subject" (Joyce and ; Alleman-Brooks 1980, p. 61; 
emphasis in original) . , , / ✓ 

In the NSF literature survey, Wiley/ observes that 

«• / 

There' is a lack of agreement to what social studies 
really is, what it should be, and how It should be 
ta^ight. This problem -has typically heen "solved" by 
including "anything and everything'* in' the social 
studies program. . . .* 

. . . the greatest need in' th^ social studies is to 
define the field. " / • * 

, . • one of the major 'problems — and perhaps the major 
problem— 'in 1;he social studies qver the past twenty ^ , , 
years [1955-r975] has b^^en that of defining the field:* 
What are the purposes or -goals of the social studies? 
What is the rationale for including social studies in ' 
the curricuum? What is the scope of the' social studies 
in the curriculum? 

(Wiley 1977, pp. 47, 275, 289) 

Even the venerable Edgar B. Wesley, whose much-quoted definition of 
social studies is given "later, joined in the chorus of dismay: 

^ The phrase "sociial studies" has been defined as social 
science, as social service, as socialism, a's radical 
left-wing thinking, as social reform, as anti-history, 
as a unifaction of social subjects-, as a field, as a 
federation, as an jinteg^rated curricjulum, as pro-child 
refo'rm,* as curriculum innovation. Elements of truth. may 
b^ found in each of these concepts. No other subject 
has suffered such divisive doctrines. While other -areas 
may ' involve -combination^ of various disciplines, none of* 
them leads to the conclusion that exists in the social 
.studies (Wesley .1978, p. iv) ^ 

.The concern about defining the social studies may have been exag- 
'gerated. ^nother possibility is that expressions of concern about, defin- 
ing social studies ^are really symptoms of an underlying malaise brought 
about by criticisms of the social studies, questions ''about their value, 
demands for accountability, and lack of apparent improvement. In 
case, the evidence seems to indicate that defining the social studl 



any 
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not a central problem for most classroom teachers, despite the assertion 
of Barr, Barth, and Shermis that* "The l^ck of a distinctive definition 
for the field of social studies has created especially dif ^icultproblems 
for the classroom teacher" (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 1977,* p. 3). 

Lack of concern for defining the social studies was evident in the 
Illinois case studies. It is attested to by Howard Mehlipger who, 
although he asserted in his Foreword to Defining the Socfal Studies that 
"Social studies has an identity crisis" (Mehlinger 1977^ -p. iii) , also 
Stated more recently that "for high school . . . teachers, the defini- 
tion ^of social studies, is not a major concern — or eVen a minor one" 
(Mehlinger 1981, p. 253). Morrissett wrote that he did "not see ^ and 
feel the p^roblem- of definition with the urgency felt by. many social 
studies educators" and that, in any case, "there is some optimuip degree 
of fuzziness in the definition of social studies or any othey: subject 
area. Some boundaries are needed, but they must be open and flexible" 
(Morrissett 1979, pp. 12-13). 



Definitions 

Whatever the. need or lack of need to define the social studies, 
scores of authors and hundire^s of school districts have devised their 
own definitions — or statements .about sociaX studies that pas3 as defini- 
tions. Wiley. (1977, pp. 22-25) has presented a number of the^fe suggested 
definitions. ^ 

.?Actually, very few of the pi^of erred definitions would pass muster 
with Webster. Most proferred defini^tions of social studies focus on the 
principal purposes of socisrl studies or on the methods used in social 
studies, bypassing a description of what social studies (og> are ) . A 
true ^ef inition tells* what something i£, not what it does or how it is 
accomplished , although the latter may be Alluded to in^the definition, 

•One of the few true definitions of social studies was put forth in 
a statement pf the National Council for the Social. Studies in 1962: 

The social studtes a2;e concerned with humato relation- . 
^ships. Their content ^is derived principally from the * 
* . scholarly disciplines of economics, geography, history, 

political science^ and sociology, and inc^ludes elements^ 
from other spcial sciences, among them anthropology , 
archaeology, 'and social* psychology ("The, Role of the 
* Soeial StudW^-1962, p. 315)t- s / ' - 



55- More common are "definitions" , trhat fociis on the purposes and/or. 
methods of social studies, such as the following: » ; 

The social studies seeks to help students strike a ; 
reasoned balance between self-centered per5(jnal devel- 
opment and unthinking acquiescence to the whims of othei^s 
(Armstrong 1980, p. 3). 

Social studies (are) that part of .the scho.ol's general 
education program which is- concerned with the prepara- 
tion of citizens for participation i-n a democratic * * 
^society (Shaver 1967, p. 589). 

The social studies program includes those aspects of 
human ^lationships anfl socia^j values, conditions, and 
changes Relieved to be of greatest importance for the 
general education of students (Mieliaelis 1976,, p. 2). 

The NCSS position statement of 1979, unlike its 1962 predecessor, 
omits'any defitiition of social studies, but ^ads off with the statement 
that ''The basic,, goal of social studies education is to prepare young, 
people to be humane, rationale, participating citizens j. . ("Revisioii 
JlJEte-^CSa^Spirial^J 262) . 4 . * 

The mixture of definitions with purposes and means is well ij.lu- 
strated in the summary made by Joyce and Alleman-Erooks of the defini- 
tions of social studies given by 22 textbook authors: 

Some of the respondents'* definitions stress social 
action, inquiry, and problem solving, some^s^ess indi- 
vidual needs and self-fulfillment, othej^e^ ascribe great 
importance to one's interaction witli the immediate 
environt^ent , and still others emphasise the social 
science disciplines (Joyce, and Alleman-Brodks . 1980, 
p. 68) > ' ^ ^ 

Probably the most-quoted definition of social studies is the one 
given by Edgar B. Wesley more* than 40 years agof 

The, socialr^^liies are the social^ sciences , simplified , 
' for pedagogical purposes (Wesley 1937, p. 4). 

V 

While this definition has the mSrit of brevity, it is a roundabout 
definition, laying on ' the • reader the task of .finding out what social 
science is. Furthermore, it is somewhat gratuitous: is not any subj^ect 
that ife taught an3rwhere simplified (if and as necessary) for pedagogical 
purposes? . ^ ' . 
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For all the mighty efforts that have gofie into defining .social 
studies for 60-plus years, there has probably been no improvement over 
the straightforward definition" stated in the famous 1916 NEA report: 

The social stbdies axe . . . those whose subject matter 
relates directly to the organization and development Df 
human , society , and of man as a member of social grouDS 
(Dunn 1916, p. 9), - ' ^ 

Since most proferred definitions of social studies really deal mostly 
with goals and methods, disputes about the nature, of social Studies may 
logically be dealt with under the rubric of goals and objectives, wfiich 
is the subj^ect of a following section. 
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Approaches to Social Studies 

Significantly, the most-often-discussed part of Barr, 3arth, and 
Shermis's Defining the Social Studies (1977) is not t^eir consideration 
of definitions m)r their, excellenjt brief history of development of 
social studies, but their description of "three traditions." These tra- 
ditions are "Citizenship Transmission," which they sdy has long been the 

1 } 
domfhant tradition, "Social- Science," and "Reflective Inquiry." We have 

used the, term "approaches" to in^hk^^te such differing foci in social 
studies programs » which we elaborate on below. , , 



Conservative Cultural Continuity 

\ The dominant, mainstream approach to the social studies has. been 
described by a variety of shorthand rubrici: ^^'Citizenship Transmission," 
"Transmission of the\ Cultural Heritage," /'Conservative Cultural Contin- 
uity." This approach is pervasive and has great staying power. It is a 
commonplace to assert that public schoolis exist primarily to socialize 
children and youth into. the values, norms, i^nd mores of their society. 
Equally obvioua is the fact that this priocess of socialization is shared 
by a-number of priinary*and se'condary d'gents, that the chief primary 'agent 
is the family, and* that key secondary agents are the local community and 
th^ local schools* Frequently this specialization process is referred to| 
by educators as "the hidden curricqljim,"^ beqause it seems to operate 
beneath the ^^urf'ace of the ostensible curriculum. 



Thus, schools afe viewed 'sts "housing" two typies of curricula: the., 
surface, ^ostensible one which includes the general education fields 
(language artsj sc*ence, mathematics, social studies, music,/ art, 
physical educatji)n) vocational education fields (home economics and 
industrial ^rts) and co- or extracurricular activities (clubs and intra- 
mural sports); and the 'subrosa, hidden curriculum which includes the 
striictures of the school and cl^assroom as social Systems,' the rules and , 
mores of these social systems, knd their spcial functions (such as sort- 
ing or social-role selection) performed by schools as agents of a partic- 
'ular society. Less obvious is that in the social studies curricular 
area more than in any other field, these two curricula tend to merge and 
to clearly complement one another. Much of the agonizing over "social 
studies approaches can be viewed as attempts to separate the hidden from 
the surface curriculum in order to re-conceive the latter, or as atteiijpts 
to reconcile the merged dual curriculum with conceptions of a democratic 
society.* * ' * - 



. Barr,, ^arth, and Sheojis allude to this possibly conf6unding factor 
of socialization: . ^ - • 

Social studies has functioned as a mirror for our 
society. Our society believes and acts as though it ' ^ 
must perpetuate its beliefs, values, customs, 
traditions — as, .of course, do all societies. Schoors 
function as just this v^ehicle for transmission; and of 
all of the school subjects, the social studies most ^ 
insistently lends itsekf to being the repository of, 
societal values and traditions (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 
. ^ 1977, p. 9). 

What .these authors fail to acknowledge is ^that precisely because educa- 
tion and socialization aire, united in the social studies, the dominant 
approach tendjB to be a ctsnBerving and preserving one, 4®signed to social- 
ize ,the young to the current status quo. aiid to educate students via an 
extremely restricte.d and romanticized interpretation of history, ,pX>li- 
tics, and' economics, Haas calls this pervasive mainstream position "Con- 
servative CultUraT^ontinuity" or CCC (Haas 1979) . * 

One aspect of the CCC approach is its' generally ^ tacit nature — 
•unarticulated.and assumed^ It is tacit because it appears to prevail at 



' ' *Roger Fielding (1981) has written a comprehensive review of the 
ideas cenfered around the concept of a "hidden curriculum," 
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every moment in the educational history of the social studies in' the 
.20th century, although it does, change somewhap (-rarely and Slightly) 
over time in response to prevailing social and cultural forces. The 
potency of the CCC position lies in its support of the status quo., of 
historical continuity, and of the highly selected sequence of "cau^aL" 
events that »seem to form a "chain of inevitability" from past to present 
It is an approach peculiarly suited to conveying an interpretation of 
history ^ the "natural" evoltitio.n of the concepts of growth and prog- 
ress (for example, "today" is always better). Little wonder, then, that 
this 'approach usually -faces stern tests only during times of ^societal 
uphea^val such as* in' the 1930s or during the Vietnam war era. 

The CCC position relies heavily on tradition in ^estern civiliza- 
tion and in American soxliety; oa history as selected facts and events 
that enhance the prestige of the United States* as the fulfillment and 
culmination of Western culture; on political science as the justifica- 
tion of the superiority of ^erican republican democracy as a form of 
government and for the idealization of the citizen as the repository of 
power; and on political and economic geography to legiti^mize national 
destiny, state destiny, imperialism, and the U.S. capitalist economic 
system. The CCC approach ensures the perpetuation of a society s myths, 
ceremonies, and rituals, especially as. these celebrate the socio-^ 
politico-economic ^status quo, the current conceptions of growth and 
progress, and an extreme- gradualism as the ^jteferred mo"de of socialr' 
change. 

What Haas calls "Conservative Cu/tural Continuity," Barr, Barth,- 
-^nd Shermis call "Citizenship Transmission." They grant that "most- 
teachers in most cultures reflect this approach to the sodial 
studies'. ... It is the position^ most" often, supported by the general 
public."'*' Their description of this "tradition," however, is rather 
9vague, failing to por|y:ay its f'ulL power. They say: 

K : ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ' \ . ■: 

It seems to be the ^approach vto social studies aupported \ ^ 
.by groups, demanding a return to .^he basics. Tlte essence 
* of Citizenship Transmission, .as *the ndme suggests,' is 
that the adult teachers possess ^a particular conception 
/ of citizenship that they wish all students to 

share. * . . The teacher knows the important philo^ 
sophical goals; knows how people ought to relate to each 
, ^other, vhat is considered desirable .behavior, and what 
the culture considers to fee the best' form of social 
participation (Barr, Barth, and Shermis 1977, p. 59). 
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\ labels: - ■ r'B^Uja^t^ifti'jx^ppne^^ ci?dfftiqueS and -highly' 

':f<^o^&i\c^XtiA^-,'•t^ey^%k^M interest ..^nd. momentu% and 

■ th^.-t^Sedc.-ptsjsf i.^^^^ to reappear -St. fiecade -or so*-, later- in new 

'PTOcess tif iai^gkk^ \ ^V' * 

To ohef of .these refprm positions, Haas gives -tftiB name "Proqess of 
Thinking Reflectively^' - (PTR) , vhile the gther he calls "Intellectual 
Aspects of History and/or the Social Sciences" (IHSS). These are similar 
to the terms Barr, Barth, a^^d Shermis use, which are respectively 
"Reflective Inquiry" .and "Social Sciencfe." In a sense, we might say 
^ that advocates of the PTR approach attack one flank of the CCC position, 
whi 1 e those tha t, espouse IHSS attempt taJbxI^ch^^tteyaUxer^X^ 
this analysis, PTR refers to those thought proi^sses by which knowledge 
Is created, appraised, and acted upon (for" example, ^decision making and 
personal/social action), and IHSS -refers to the products (for example, 
interpretations, concepts, theories, conclusions, and' generalizations) 
of intellectual (academic) inquiry, & ^ 

The basis of a PTR approach lies in the promotion of thinking, that 
is, of reflective^, thought* John Dewey's successors who advocated PTR 
sometimes used -his terms and descriptions for "a complete' acf of 
thought," but often they used other rubrics such as critical thinking, 

rational decision rJaking, or problem solving (Dewey 1910). Also, the 

i 

process of clarifying personal and social values (not commitment to par- 
ticular values) best fits the PTR position. 

Of course, one needs subjects o£ thought, grist for the mill so to 
-speak. PTR advocates generally prefer /contemporary , though not tran- 
^^^ent, social issues' or problems, fronf local to global, as focuses for 
reflective thinkings These ^re controvei|fc.al, problemattfiM issues, 
crucial to the social life of a group or community. They may take the 
form of^ what ^ Hunt and Metcalf call "eloped areas"" — closed in the sense 
that social tabops and XLQntroversy surround the suggested topical/ areas. 
Some of their topics^ a^r^ "rade and minority-group relations," "social . 
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X class," ^*sex, courtship, ^ and marriage,*'' and "religion anS morality" 

^ (Hun r and ^He tea If 1955). Other sources for .probleij^s or issues are local 

« 

community contxovergies, broader societal issues highlighted by" national 
or, world media, school-baaed controveisiesi and personal predicaments. 

' ^ Within *the PTR reform position, m5re seem to be ^at least- two vari- 
ants, separate from but related to the general PTR approach just 
described. One of these is the ^'Analysis, of Public Issues" (API) 
approach, which contains a subvariant, '""Education for Citizen Action" 

(EGA). The other PTR. variant Haa^ designatea the-^"Modes of Inquiry" 

* 'i ^ * ■ • 

(MOI) approach, the *connnecting link to the- other major reform position,, 

IHSS. .Figure 3*rfepict3 these positions. 
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. * ; " ' (Haas 1979, p. 151) 

• « 

The API rationale grew 6ut;rof,Jthe semirval *work\of Harvard *s Donald 
Oliver and the elaborations- andv'BXtensiorts^of his approach \>y three of 
-rhis-doetorai-^tmdentfit: — James— Shave;^^Haroldl_B'erlak,_and Fred Newmann. 
Unique In th6 history of social studies education, API'be'gan to emerge 



as a significant minority reform (within PTR) during the late 1950s;, 
reaching a peak of visibility froij^ 1966 through, the early 1970s. I 
^ ' API also has been referred to as the "jurisprudential case-stuSy 

approach" and the "analysis of public controversy approach.!* It is^ a 
ratrionale based on an analysis of the root values that undergird tjie 
structures of American society. The API rationale relies heavily on the 
social analysis exemplified by Gunnar Myrdal (1944) in bis classic work, 

An A merican Dilemma. " . 

. / 

Of 'particular concern in the API approach -1*5 Myrdal 's conceptioji of 
an "American Crefed," a cMster of shared ideals which include "the" essen- 
tial dignity of the individual human being . . . the fundamental equality 
of all man . . . certain inalienable rights to freedom, justice, an^ a^ 
■fair opportunity"; a concept of democracy elucidateTd in the Declarat^ion 
of Independence, the Preamble of the Constitution, the Constitution,^ and^u^ 
the Bill of Rights; W^odrow Wilson's fourteen points and Franklin 6c^^^^ 
velt's four freedoms; "a humanistic liberalism developing out of the 
epoch of Enlightenment"; the perfectibility of man, reliance on the will 

of the majority, the use of several processes by which the consent of 
*■ - . « • 

the goverined is obtained; all resting upon the foundations of rational- 
ity, science' as •method, and democracy — the. American trinity. '^^yrdal 
asserted that "t^j^j^m^n- norms of the American Creed as usually pronounced 
, m^^^entered -in the belief in equality and in the rights to liberty" 
; (Myrdal 1944, pp. 4^-12). 

API advocates maintain that although virtually all American citi- 
zens subscribe verbally or tacitly to the tenets of the creed, in actual V 
situations of social living, it is impossible to consistently and simul- 
taneously uphold all .the values contained in the creed. This^s so, 
" 4 they maintain, because the creed itself is an amalgam of discrete ideals 

rather than -a consistent and whole value system. Thus7"""li& any^ social 
situation in which conflict over how Vo act or what to do is explicit or 
implicit, American citizens will inevitably face the dilemma' and frus-^ 
t ration of leaving to choose between or among values in the creed. Such 
dilemmas are most readily .apparent in le'gal cases, especially those cases 
^ , that receive appellate consideration by federal district courts, state 

/ ^ supreme courts,* and the United States Supreme Court (Oliver and Shaver 

1966). 
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The type of ^critical thinking, advocated by API writings is a set of 
discrete ordered proce^^es: .(1) defining issues, (2) identifying factual 
is distinguished from explanatory and definitional disputes, (3) distin- 
guishing between public and private, serious and nonselcf^us issues, 

(4) discussion-argumentation skills (for example, rational dialogue), 

(5) using analogies, and (6) a variety of techniques for clarifying con- 
troversies such as recognizing selective •perception and multiple use of 
language (Oliver and Shaver 1966). ^ 

^ As mentioned Earlier, there is a distinctive variant of API, which 
has been termed by its developer, Fred Newmann, Education for Citizen , - 
Action (Newmann 1975). Newmann has noted a seeming >flaw in virtually 
\all PTR approaches: the lack of reality-testing, of the necessity to 
act ,on the decisions, conclusions, or generalization which result from 
r^eflective thinking. What Newmann calls attention to are the perpetual 
dilemmas in Western culture of analysis vs. ^commitment , of thought" vs. 
action, of vicarious vs. experiential learning and living. 

In his EGA ratidnale, Newmann^^i^gues 'that citizen action as an edu- 
cational goal addresses several problems ofv children and adolescents — 
, the prevalence of feelings of po^erlessness and of being inefficacious 
>.as a person, of widespread disaffection and alienation, and of pervasive 
boredom. To overcome such attitudes, Newmann advocates an approach that 
yields "impact by action" — impact on- self and environment and action to 
> exert individual (or collective) , influence after reflection and deter- 
mination of "feasible goals. Put differently, competence in affecting 
one's environment can be accomplished* by taking social action i^rtoward 
determined goals, which have been arrived at via reflective thinking, 
and achJ^eving a jneasure of success that enhances one's feelings of effi- ^ 
cacy (Newmann 1975) • / 

T!has, in additioij to the API emphases on public issues and critical 
thj.nking, Newmann 's. EGA .includes social action or efforts to ^xert influ- 
ence on one's life-space as a logical extension of tholtght^processes.^ 
Of course, this means that an EGA social studies curriculum cannot be 
confined exclusively to classroom activities. ^ The arenas in which the 
social studies- durriculum occurs will be extended to the school-as- 
society, the.homej tlje community, and even on occasion to larger social 
* environments* s - ' ' 
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A, final type of PTR approach is the "Modes of Inquiry" *(MOI) posi- 
tion. Rarely, however, is this position advocated separately from its ^ 
broader and logical relative, ^he "Intellectual Aspects of History. and 
the Social Sciences" approach. Because MOI is basically a disciplined 
thinking approach, it is here considered a variant of PTR. 

As might b^ inferred, the MOI approach derives from the nature of 
•inquiry,^ of investigation, of producing knowledge in .the 4iM^^^^ disci- 
plines of history and the social scien^s. Advocates of tljj^bl position 
expect students, to learn the ways academicians create knowledge in their 
^pecififc disciplines." In a sense, MOI adherents want st^udents to become 
their x.own historians, geographers, ' political scientists^ economists, 
psychologists*, 'anthropologists, and sociologists Jby mastering the pfoc- 
esses of knowing or thinking used by 'these practitioners. Thus, those 
^^gesting that the social studies ciirricukim he re-oriented to an MOI* 
.model want students learn and use historical method, scientific 
method; and a number df more specific techniques such as participant 
obse^^rvation Tin anthrop<)logy) , survey 'resear^ch (in all social sciences) , 
;statistical manipula^ioi} (in -all social sciences); empi^ical-experimefl^tal 
research* (in tha behavioral ' social , S9ienc^s)', and case stu'dy (J.n most 

social sciences; called "biographical, study" in history). *At its sim- 
* # 

plest, MDI is the two-^part sequence of -hypothesis formation followed by 
proof process, which aMows the investigator ^ead student) to corrobor- 
ate, refute, or mpdify the original hypoJth^sis. MOI is, also a linic 
between^he two refdnn approaches~PTR and IHSS. 



Intellect^l Aspects of History and the Sofcial Science^ . ' 

. The second major* reform branch ijs what flaas calls* "intellectual 
Aspects of History and the*Sbci*al Sciences*'- or IHSS (Haas 1979, ^p. 148- 

49). This approach is usually promoted by academic scholars in the dis- 

• <- * , . ' * 

ciplines of history and th^ social sciences. In their reconnnendatiohs 

\^ ' ' ^ 

for Improvement and reform,^ the - acadepician^ usually call for' one or 
more of the following (changes: ' > ' * 

--the .reducti^n_oiL_,elimina of repetition '(for example, repeti- 
tion of American history in grades 5, 8, and 11) ^ 

t — the inclusion oi^xTontent from "neglected" social sciencfei (for 
example, anthropology ^nd- social psychology) / 
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— more accurate and up-to-date knowledge^ from the discipline 
. --the preservation of the integrity of academic disciplines,* whether 
presen^ted as individual studies or used ift interdisciplina'^^contexts 

• The IHSS approach was the prime intellectual force tehind the tiey 
social studies, movement. The^heart^ of both this approach and the new 
social studies movement was fhe^ intellectualization of the social 
^ studies curriculum based. oh' the nature of- the sti^ctures Of disciplines <> 
of knowledge and on' discovery learnings - * * ^ 

The struoture of a discipline* of kn^ledge contains the topics its 
practitioners- investigate, the methods they 'use in their inquiries, and 
the knowledgd^resultin^ from their research, #Tut anothei^way, the struc- 
*tures.of a discipline' comprise its models and theories, its concepts', * 
principles, laws, and/or genetalizations^, and ±tb research methodologies 
and designs. , * . ' ' 

When applied to the social- studies, curriculum, the IHSS rationale 

and emphasis on "high- mileage", concepts and generalizations as tfl^^ron- 
te^t of the curriculum. The &ode of teachjLiig and learnir^ ^s to ^ 
inquiry: • ^ * ^ 



Inquiry is both a learning )and a teaching para^fgm.-^.As. ; 

< a learning paradigm, inquiry is ^ar more complex. than ,^ 
the mastery of a sequential methodqlogy. Itiquiry learnr ^ 
ing'in the social studies is cdmposed of at least^'four ' 
ty^es^ of 'thinking (i.e. >j snodi^l scipncingr criticg^> *^ ^ 

' thinking, intuitive Xhinjcing and creative thlnkin^^-and . 
a certaln^aftitude (open-inindedriess) toward the approach, 
As a teaching paradigm, the inquiry Approach dan play on 
Internal or exteniaj. tnQt^iva,tions' of the;^learn§r. The 
teacher i In efff^j'^catl choose ^ "re-discoyer" or. "re- 
inqulry" approacWwhicK^ enhances extaijnal motivation! or 

^ a 'tgenulne" inquiry approach (op^n b^inning,,* anH ORea- 
ended) which enhances "li^ternal motivation*- (Haas and Van 

^Scotter 1975, p^ ,80). . ^ \' , - 



j^ The Domlriant Approach—CCC ' . . 7 

In the hij(tory of social studies ^educatlon^-ln tljls 'cenfcury , tl^e CCC 
position' has beei\ t^oth dominant and ut^c^tous, changing ever .so slightly 
' from decade .to decade, usually aa a result of th^ sociocultural dialec- 
— -^t-ic-, of- the-mlniinal--successes of-^ef orm-movementS7^and"ol~pffeudcr-=rrf^ 
which do not, challenge the basis of CCC. • However eloquently stated or 
forcefully advocated by academi^, the two major reform positions have 
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only been .able to veer the £CC approach slightly, although some short- 
lived dr^imatic reforms may have be^n realized 'in a limited number lof 
school^ and classrooms. ^ 

' • Far and away 'trhe most popular waV of viewing approaches (or schools 
of thought, or traditions) is the" schema fi^rlgt* presented by Barth and 
,She'Vmis (1970) and then later by Barr, ^arth, and Shermis (1977)* The 
'Haas schema could be considered a takeo^f^^^om and a further elaboration 
of the Barr-Barth-Shermis formulation. Brubaker (1967) ^articulated . a 
. two-part majority-minority sflfeme. He |considers "(7ood Citizejaship" to 

be the majority position, similar to th^ Barr-Barth-Shermis "Citizenship 
^Transmission" and the Haas "Conservative Cultural Continuity," 
Brubaker 's minority position is called "Social^ Science Inquiry" and is 
akin to the Barr-Barth-Sbermls "Social Sciem>^'^i^|% a touch of "Reflec 
tive Inquiry") and to the Haas "Intellectual" Asp^eH*ts of History and the 
Social Sciences" (plus his "Modes of Inquiry" sub^osition of "Process of 
Thinking Reflectively"). ^ 

Brubaker h^as recently refined his ma|ority-^inority posit4.ons into 
what he now i^efers to as "a five- camp ^pap del/' (B^^^bajcer, Simon, and 
Williams 1977): ■ , * 

1. Social studies as knowledge of the past as a guide to good 

citizenship 

2. Social studies in the student-centered tradition' 



3. Social studies as reflective inquiry ' - ^ 

4. Social studies as structure 'of the disciplines 
5* Social studies as socio-political involvement ' 

In ^this five-part scheme, 1 is similar to .the Barr-Barth-Shermis "Citi- 
zenship Transmission" and .the Haas CCC; 2 ig derived from: the early 
traditions of the progressive education movement and takes as its start- 
ing point the experience and Interest of the child; 3 is the' same as the 
Barr;;a5rtji-Shermi8 '^'Reflective Inquiry" and the^Haas FTR;, 4 is like the 
Barrl-Barth-rShermis "Social Science" and Haas IHSS; and 5 is similar- to 
the Haas subposition EGA of his PTR. 

* I A set of "five 'dominant rationales for modern social education," 
rather similar to the five "camps" described by Bruljjfeker, Simon, 'and _ 
Wiffiam's, is described, and critiflUed by William Stainley (1981). - The 
major purpose of his article is different , howeVeri it concerns' the 
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extent to. which each of the five "rationales'* points to S9cial criticism 
and social change--a subject that is dealt with* in the section below on 
goals and objectives* / 

Parallel to the 1977 Brubaker-Simon-Williams article, Moirrissett 
(19Z7) conducted a study intended to show the extent to which social- 
studies educators used the various approaches of the "five-camp ii|odel." 
In the opinion of the 440 self -selected respondents in the study — a group 
that included junior and senior high teachers, chairpersons, college 
teachers, and consultants and supervisors — the prevailing approach by 
far of social studies teachers wa^ "history as the major and/or integrat- 
ing focus of study; emphasis on sound knowledge and understanding of the 
pdst as a guide to good citizenship." This finding seems to' support the 
view of Barr," Barth, and Shermis and of Haas that "Citizenship Transmis- 
sion," or "Conservative Cult,ural Continuity," is the dominant approach 
of social studies teachers. (However, it may be significant that the 
self-selected respondents to the survey attifibuted <tflfe *use of the "his- 
tory" approach much more .to others than to themiselves. ) 

Having discussed rationales in an earlier section, then taking a 
detour through "definitions" and "approaches," showing the relationship 
of these concepts to each other, Ve now turn to a detailed consideration 
of goals'" and objectives. 

, Goals and Objectives 



Intr oduction . ,* ' * 

This section focuses on goals and Objectives. As* already; indicated, 
goals are usually understood to mean rather broad aims, while objectives 
refer to narrower or more specific aims. No clear dividing line between 
goals and objectives exists, and the distinction is not always made; ; the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , for example, u^es* 
the two terms. Interchangeably. - 

> . Most of this section deals with (broad) goals rather than (narrow), 
objective's bel^ause goal ^statements afV indicative of the major emphases 
and differences 4:hat may*exi8t among, social studies educators. . Discus- 
sion of goals. Is also a inore manageable task than analyzing the'tens of 
thousands'ol social studies objectives that ^have been put fotth. \ How- 



ever, isome discusTsion of objectives is included in the subsection on 
"The Multiplicity of Goals >^nd, Objectives'." a 



. ^Citizenship- as the Goal of Social Studies ^ 
Citizenship or citiz,enship education, always with the connotation 
of good citizenship, is very frequently cited as the "central," "pri- 
mary," "overarching;" "basic," or "major," goal or "focus" of social 
studies. ^ Typical examples follow: 

The basic goal of social studies education is to prepare 
young people -to be humane, ^ rational, participating citi- 
zens . . . ("Revision " 1979, p. 262).. • 

The central purpose of history-sociai. sciefice education 
is to prepare students to be humane, rational, under- 
standing, and participating citizens-. . . (California 
Department of Education 1981, p. 1). - . ' 

A reasonable focus ... is the preparation of students- 
for more reflective and effective political participa- 
^ ^ tion in their society (Shaver. 1967, p.* 589)-. 

The socidl studies integrates human experience and Iqiowl- 
edge for the purpose^ of citizenship education (Connec- 
ticut Department of Education 1981, p. I-l) . 

(W)hat the schools- should do above all is to try to 
build positive commitments in thought and a<{tion to the ^ 
democratic values of 'the liberal political community and 
to the liberal political processes of the democratic 
J constitutional order (Butts- 1980, p. 118). 



-0 (V)irtually all proponents of social studies believe 

that one must ga'i'n knowledge, process* it in some fashion ' ' 
and weigh, values. The purpose of all such activity is 
. enlightened participatioa in a democratic self-government 
(Barth and -Shermis 1980;, p. 8). ' - 

A strong concern for citizenship . education has been evident from 

the earliest days of the American republic. Freeman Butts has reviewed 

the history of the concerns, debates, and emphases of the advocates of 

citizenship education in public schools from the 1770s to the present 

(Butts 1980, chapter 3). He demonstrates that there has been a strong v 

and continuing interest in developing civic values and responsible civic 

action throughout qur national history, albeit with considerable diver- 

* * ♦ 
sity. as to .the meaning of citizenship education, as illustrated by the 

tendency j 
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* . . ; to vacillate between didactic approaches that 
range'd betijeen two extremes: those motivated by strong 
moral*, national, or nativist fervor that gave civic ' 
education a tone of preachy or pugnacious patriotism; 
. 1 and those that would at all Qosts avoid political 

! controversy in the schools, and thus turn civic educa- 
tion into pedantic, pallid, platitudinous, or pusilani- 
mous exercises (Butts 1980, p. 53). 

* * 
Hazel Hertzberg has' also described the persistence of the citizenship 

education thejne. as a part of her insightful' description of so cial studies 
reform effortLS from 1880 to the present (Hertzberg 1981.). 

What does it mean to make citizenship the "basic," '"central,"., or 
"overarching'VgoaQ. of social studies? It often is not possible to dis- 
cern whether the proponents of citizenship education propose that citi- 
zenship be an important component, along with other objectives, or the 
only goal of -so^^al studies. Many statements of piirpo/se of the social 
studies sound very much like' the latter, which would imply that subject 
matted be admitl^ted to the social studies only if it l;ias a clear relation- 
ship to the objective of making better citizens. Butts s (1980) well- 
reasoned and "passionate ^plea for " The Revival of Civic Learning decries 
'the diversity of objectives that constantly crowd into tlie social studies 
curriculum and seems to argue for a s^ong' and perhaps exclusive focus 

o|i "civic learning." Similarly, Shaver says that / 

A. * * *; " - " / 

The central, query for NCSS should not be how to teach / 
history, or economics, or political science better, but 
rathfer: what contribution does each have to make to^ ^ 
. citizenship education? (Shaver 1977a, p. 302). ' 

Whatever* the intent of the proponents of citizenship educatiori, 

* ' / 
guidelines', syllabi, and texts for social studies do contain diverse 

'content, jnuchv of which is only remotely related to citizenships if at 

*air. In most cases, ^ it makes /little diff^ence whether the document 

Begins with a strong endorsement of citizenship education^ the* content 

flows on; much or most of it without obvious relationship to citizenship. 

This discrepancy , between a stated principal goal and the detailing of a 

curriculum is viewed with .dismay, by strong proponents of citizenship 

education such as BUtts and Shaver. In commenting on a £ltatement by 



educators ("Essentials of the Social Studies" 1981) that presumably con- 
tains a commitment to citizenship, Butts asks: 

. (W) hat has happened to the overarching goal of ' developing 
citizens ? All of these "essentials" will si^rely stand 
citizens in good stead, but I do not *see that this state- 
smfent, or any number of other curriculum guides I have 
Seen, tries to make explicit what the meaning of citi- 
zenship i^ or should be, ..what explicit roles putlic 
citizens (as distinguished from private/persons) should 
pla y i n s eei^3r-^ild— paHt-tcel life*^ —! do ndl: 'f ind much 



clue as to what our "informed, thinking citizen" should ' 
be informed or think about in^his or her role of citizen. * 
1 find no hint as to what kind of society or government 
it is that this citizen is being prepared to participate 
in (Butts 1980, pp. 85-86). - - * 

Similarly, Shaver notes that 

. . . social studies educators are caught between utter- 
ing- commitments to, education for rational citizenship 
and perpetuating curricula which are based on criteria 
that *seem in large part irrelevant to this'objec- 
'tive . . . (T)he long-standing commitments to citizen- 
ship education . . . have failed to have a pervasive 
effect on the character of social studies education , 
(Shaver J967, p. 589). ^ ^ ^ 'i' ' ^ \ 

The reasons why citizenship education, despite its history of per- 
sistent support i has never come close to meeting the desires of its pro- 
ponents are many. At the most general level, one could argue that our 
high hopes for education in general, backed by substantial (if never 
adequate) resources, have never been realised, so why single out citi- 
zenship for special concern? But we can be much more specific than that. 
One difficulty lies^^ln the diffuse meanings given to citizenship educa- 
tion. For Butts and toany otl^er proponents, i.t means knowledge^ about and 
active participation (or preparation for active participation) in public 
affairs, particularly In' affairs ^of government., "NjPor others, -exemplary 
behavior in the school classroom ifiay b'e the pfrincipal /focus of good 
citizenship";* this ±s a convenient interpretation for educators who wish 
^^o' avoid social controversy. Others, ^particularly educators whose chief 
iitete.st is in a particular subject, may simply, argue that the learning 
of their subject will of course contribute tb good citizenship. - 

Morris'sett (1981) has argued that a major diff iculty/with . citizen- . 



skI-p ed'ucation as it JLs often proposed is JLts lack of realism. It is 
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unrealistic first i^ii the high level of altruistic behavior on the part 
of future citizens that it sets as an ideal and presmaably attainable 
goal. Modest goals may accomplish more than ideal goals, (Kenneth 
Boulding has stated, to the dismay of idealists, that "the best is*th| 
enemy of the good.") Second, many versions of , citizenship* education ' 
demand unrealistic amounts of time and effort of the good citizen; again, 
a modest goal may be more efficacious than a very/ high one. ^ Third, 
citizenship education is unrealistic in ^)retending that democratic 
priliciples can be exemplified and practiced in schools and classrooms, 
which are typically (and necessarily?) authoritarian in nature. Finally, 
citizenshi^p education is typically unrealistic In Its presentation of 
how democracy works, ignoting or glossing over the nature of social 
conflict, special interest groups, political survival, and "rational 
voter ignorance," Alfred Kuhn has made a similar statement: 

The image of government taught In some civids courses 
! constitutes dishonest merchandising about on a par with 

tl^t for some over-the-^counter drugs. If such cour6efe i 
would teach more about the nature of power ^nd the 
politics of group decisions, and less about the "public 
' will" and th^ "public good j" we might hope to have a 
more effective ^itizenry (Kuftn 1975, p, 314n) 

.Most efforts to define a single^ goal for the social Studies have 
pointed to some version of citizenship, although a few other single-goal 
orientations have been suggested, Oliver and Shaver (1966» p. 9)^ urged 



a commitment "to promote thie dignity and worth of each individual who * 
lives in the society." ' Newmann (1977) has argued for "environmental 
competence" as the goal of social '^studies. Charles Beard (1932^ p. 93ff) 
long ago pled for "the creation of rich and many*sided personalities" as 
the "supreme -purpose" of social studies. Emphases on the development of 
the. whole person ^s a goal df education or as a goal of social studies 
are not uncomiiion, as expressed by a teacher in the Illinois d:ase studies: 

t 5ocia]^>6rtudies should help a student to become an effec- 
^tive competent human beiitg, comfortable with living, 
/able to cope with life and change . . . the material Is 

a vehicle for * achieving that human relationship and that • 
' joy that caxi come from teaching and learning {Stake and . ' 
|Easley 1978,^ pi. 2:13). . > 



Whether or not a single goal is proposed, most statements of goals 
and' objectives soon move to some hierarchical or taxonomic structure of 
goals and objectives. In recent years, these statements have most com-^ 
monly been headed by a four-part division of goals, which is the 'subject 
of the following sujbseqtion. 

Four Goals " . . , 

By tar the most common general classification of goals in recent 
Statements is division into knowledge, skills,' -attitudes or values, 
and participatiot)'. Examples, are legion, some with,°slight variations: 
. Knowledge, Ab-ilitie&,. Valuing, Social Participa'tio'n ("Revision . . . 
1979) ' ' . 

Knowledge, Thinking Skills, Democratic Beliefs, ParticJLpation Skills, 

Civic Action (':'Essentials . . "1981) v ' 

Substantive Knowledge, Attitudes, intellectual. Skills, f^articipation 

Skills (Newmann 1977, p. 12) ^ \. . 

Knowledge, Abilities, Values, Soctal Participation (Michigan Depart-^ 
. ^ ment of Education 1980) • . ' . ^ 

Knowledge, Affect and Values, Inquiry Skills and , Problem Sdlving, 

' Social Skills and Actions (Dufty 1980)* . " 
Knojdedge^or Cognitive Component, Skills Component, Values or Affec-^ 
tive 'Component , Participation Component (Connecticut Department 
of Education 1981) 
Knowledge,' Skills, Values, Social Participation (California Department 

of Education 1981) • * . - " 

Knowledge, Skills j Attitudes and Values, Social Participation (Alex- 
^^X^j^ndria Public Schools 1977)/ • \ ' / ' 

In the NAEP draft of ^objectives ^for the citi2;,enship and social 
studies assessment of 1981-1982, five major bbjectives are stated which 
do not correspond with the usual .four-part classification. Howev^, < 
within these five goals, the four are easily discernible. 

. Each .of the four major goals has a different history, whicTi will be 
treated below* /LtTcan.he mentioned briefly here that "knowle*dge" in 
some form has always been the staple of social studies — mostly factual 
knowledge — although there has been much controversy abo^^ what ^the.'con- 
tent of that knowledge shpuld be. Skills or abilities -liave a long his 



tory as accompaniments to knowledge* Value,s^ or » attitudeg have meant 
* quite different things at different times, varying from[ unquestioning 
patriotism arid docile classroom behavior to fundamental quesjtioning of 
personal and social values^ Participation is a relative newcomer, also 
with very Idifferent meanings, including both 'classroonj activities and 
cial action outside the, classroom* « « 



Other Goal Sets * '* , • . . 

, As a result o'f the relatively recent inclusion of "participation" 
as a coimnon goal, there have been and still are goal statements that* 
include 'only knowledge, skills, and values or attitudes. Wiley ' s , review 
of social studies literature for the period 1955-197-5 use6 *only these 
three categories (Wile;^' 1977, pp. 27-28), as do many district guides. 
The Minnesota guide (Wangen 1977) use's the j;hree similar categories of 
"cognitive," "process," and "affective" pbjectives. 

. Of greater interest are goal sets that'' are quite different from the 
usual four goals. Competitive goa^ for social "studies (and education 

general) have been suggested to ^be "childj^kitered," "subject- 
centered," and "society-centered" (Schneider 1^8u,. pp. 13-15; Lawton 
*« • . * • <p ' , 

1975, p. II-2); but Lawton has pointed out t^at the^e* can be considered 

* ' ' y • ' 

^as three^ goals to be attained simultaneously, which is coippatible with 

the statement o£ Martorella (1980, p..;47) that "A gocial^ studies curric- 

ulum should 'de r jLv e-^?^^c^pally f^ m ^ th e n ee d s and interests of- atudcnts 

and of spciety.", . ^ ' _ 

JSociai studied goal setsi have also been posed as "-thinking, feeling", 

doing" (for e'xampie, Dufty 1981, p. '104), which "involve ^n interplay pf ^ 

the head,, the hand^^'and the heart" (Ma^torella 1980,., p. 47). These 

three goals may be "taken as having a close correspondence with the four 

goals of knowledge (thinkilig, the head), atticudte^ or 'values (feeling, 

the h^art), and skills and participation: (doing, the hand) . ^ 

ifyler has stated the "three functions" of education in the United * 

States, which might also be applied specif icaliy^to social studies, as 

"socialization,^ social,^inabiIlty, and Individual , self-realization"' (Tyjler^, 

1981, p#-307). Joyce (1972, chapter 1), leases Ijis approach to facial 

stulfies on - ttiree "dlinen*sions": intellectual, social, an^ ^^rsonal.^ 

Fenton modified the 'four basic jgoals tq "knowledge," "intellectual 
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i skills," "participatory skills," and "development of a value system com- 
patible with a democratic system," and placed great emphasis on a fifth 
goal, "develSping self-esteem" (Fenton 1977). 

All of these major goal sets,^and perhaps more, are derivable from 
the goals desctiSed by Charles Beard th^t cSntribute to a "rich and many- 
sided personality." A person so educated possesses information . . . 



nd has] certain ^skills . . . habits . . . indispensable to efficiency 
in private life and stability iij ^public relations . .- . attitudes of 
respect . . . loyalties will power and courage . . . esthetic apprecia- 
tion . . . capacity for l^&St^ership and creative work . . . inventiveness 
and adaptability" (Beard 1932, -^jpp. 97-112). \ 

Absent from most statements of social studies goals is any mention 
of contributions to /stuHehts ^ cai^eers — ^a goal that many social studies 
educators avoid with revulsion. In a survey of administrators, supet- 
visors, teachers, students, and parents regarding the general goals of 
Education, with ihoices made among the three goals of "human purpose," 
"knowledge purpose," and "career pu;:pose," the caree^r purpose ranked 
well ahead of the knowledge purpose (Cooler 1971). But social studies 
educators, ,in part at least due to fear of inroads ihtcsocial studies 
by tlie powerful advocates of vocational education, seldom suggest career 
preparation as a goal of Social studies. , v." . 

♦ 

Knowledge - , ^ * 

'^The traditional and obvious sources pf knowledge for social^§t'udies 
are the social science disciplines'' (including hist^ory) ,^ state the 1979 
•NCSS Guidelines,. According to the 1^81 NCSS "Essentials" statement , 
Social studies "focuses on . . • history and 'culture of our liation and 
the world* geography, . . . ^vernment, . . . economics, . . . social 
institutions, . . . inpergroup andpersonal relationships, . . . (and)' 
worl*^ide relationships of all sorts between and among nations, races, 
cultures, and institutions." ^' * . 

« Similar to the NCSS "Essentials'^ statement, but somewhat broader, 
^s the statement from 'the California framework:' 

The traditional and obvious sources of knowledge for 
socia}. science education are the social disciplines, 
inpluding anthropology, economics, geography, political 
science or government, psychology,, and sociology. 

*■..■■!;.. ie ,. 
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Equally important are the humanistic ^fsciplines. .His- 
tory is foremost among fhem. Literature, languages, 
'law, ethics, and ^ti'e arts are also essential pomponents 
of a balanced curriculum.^-one that is concerned with* * 
. ' knowledge, skMls, social participation, and value 

choices in the: S9cial, economic, political, and personal 
realms *(Califofnia Department of Education 198:1, p. 6), 

The California framewo:;k also gives capsule summaries of one to 
tout pages each ul aull i i-'opolofiy > oc& ftpa ics. ,^ g p. n gra phy; his ,tiory, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and' "The Humanities." Similarly, capsule 
summaries of. the socia:l science disciplines are^^^^en in the Connecticut 
guide "(1981, pp. lV-4 to IV-16) , the Minnesota, jjfde T 1977 , pp. 49-62), 
and varioui -other guides. Such, summaries are probably even more common 
ih social studies methods texts; for example , Armstrong (1980, chapters 
19-21); Michaelis (1976, chapter 5); Nelson and" Michaelis (^980, chapter 
3); aria Joyce (1972, chapters 2-4). Many of .these presentat^ions draw on 
the early work, of ' Seriesh (1967) in d'efining the concepts and structures 
iof the -social sciences- - . . 

4,o'c^> district guides for the elementary grades sometimes present 
\ sequence" charts - in whiph" concepts,*, generalizations, or 
"unde^l^'itigs" related £o each of the social sciences are presented 
(for example, DalUp Independent School District 1978). 'Another commori 
approach'' is for giiides to list ipics, concepts , or generalizations drawn 
from the social sciences but. not to . specif ically delate them to the 
social sciences. Wiley's^ analysis of trends in'knowledge objectives for 
the period- 1955-1975, based on 16 curriculum guides, is organized accord- 
ing to 14 "topics;" including interdependence, ot;lier cditures, Americari 
heritage, and natural* resources,' as well as economics, humane, history , 
and geography (Wiley, Ai^p'endix, pp. 14-16). . . ' ^ 

1 A very broad viefe of the knowledge content appropriate to the social 
studied Curriculum is contained, in^ the NAEP statement 'of ^objectives ^ 
the 1981-19§2 citizenshijp and social studies assessment. Litera-lly hun- 
dreds of social studies educators' (but no social scientists) participated 
in the writing and .critiquing, of these objectives; they ghould thus 
represent a rather broad' consensus., at. least amon# social studies educa-, 
tors-who take time to contemplate the' purposes .o^eir profession. In 
'.the objectives, all of the . social sciences are, drawn on heavily, with 
the possible 'exception of anthropology. Sociology, social psychology. 



economlcsV and political science (or governcjent) are prominent. History* 
as such figures^ much less prominently in the NAEP objectives than it 
does in typical social studiefi_pi«egrams; it plays an important role in 
conjunction with the^govemment 'objectives and, to a leaser extent, as' 
background for some of the other areas. * 

A question that has occupied some social studies educators is 
whether the social studies ate, following Wesley, "the social sciences 
simplified : for ^-pedagogical purposes," or whether the social studies 
encompass something more than or different from the social stiendes. 
James Shaver has been a particularly vpcal proponent oi, the ^view- that 
social studies is something more than the social sciences and has etated 
that Wesley's definition "has perhaps done more to stifle creative cur-' 
^riculum work in the social studies than any other factor" (even though 
Wesley (1937, p. 6) admonished that "The Indiscriminate use of Asocial 
sciences' and 'social studies' as synonyms is to be discouraged"). 
Shaver feels that social studies should bfe "concerned with the prepara- 
tion of citizens ^or participation in a democratic society" — citizens ^ 
who "can int^ligently perceive and reflect upon the critical issues 
facing the society . . [. Social studies curriculum builders must . . . 
draw on sources of concepts other than the social sciences if the intel- 
lectual skills taught are to be adequate to the demands of political- 
ethical controversy" (ShaVer 1967, pp. 588-590, 592). Excessive reliance 

4. 

on . the social sciences f or social studies content "leads to inadequate 



attention to the feeling, humanistic elements of citizenship, and to the 
needs of ethical decision-making that go beyond scientific empiricism." 
What is^ needed is "a, shift in emphasis from^ concern, with social science, 
data, generalizations, atid reasoning to a concern with .values and 
political-ethical decisien-making" (Shaver 1977a, pp. 305, 307). 

Shaver's view that social studies does or I should promote a commit- 
ment to citizen participation in society and to a set of democratic 
values appropriate to ^uch participatiop—charactetistics wh^ch are seen 
as. absent from the^social sciences—is .reflected in the 1979 NCSS guide- 
lines: - ' 



The notion that the disciplines must always be studied 
^iti thieir pure form or that social studies content should ^ 
te drawn only from the social sciences is insufficient 
for a curriculum intended to demonstrate the relationship 
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^ ' -i, between knoviledge and rationally-based ^social participa- 

tion . . . Social studies. is something more than the sun> 
of the social sciences* 



Many kinds of knowledge are important contenders for 
inclusion in social studies . . . Ideally, then, various * 
. sources of knowledge, including the social sciences, the 
humanities, the ^atural sciences, th^ communication 
^ ' media, and the perceptions of studen^ts would all contrib- 
ute to the social studies program. 

.(•iRevision ..." 1979, p. 263) . 

There can' be little doubt that the rhetoric pf the social sciences.* 
as the subject matter of teaching and researchpfctr colleges and universi- 
ties, and the rhetoric *of the social stu4;Les, las shown in numerous\,state-- 
ments of goals and objectifies, are quite different. While objectives 
related to knowledge ' and skills are not dissimilar, the common social 
'studies object^es relatfed to values and participation are seldom 
expounded in the halls of academe. The practice, however, may differ 
somewhat less than the rhetoric. As Mprrissett (1979) has pointed out,^ 
a gredt many (perhaps the vast majoi^it^^) /of social studies teachers give 
only lip service (and perhaps not that)/ to^goals related to values and 
pa^'ticipation, while at least a small minority of college professors of ' 
social science are deeply concerned about SDcial and personal values and 
social participation. ^ // \ ^ 



Skills , 



It is difficult to draw a sh^rp line between "knowledge" and ' 
"skills." Defined (as^it has beeh) as "^11 that has b^en perceived or 
grasp^j^by the mind," knowledge Li^ailows up skills and much more. But 
educators usually make a distinction between knowledg^, closely^ related 
to memorizatiotv, and skills, referring to finding, organizing, and making 
use of knowledge . < / . - - ^ 

The well-known Taxonomy /of Educational Objectives; Handbook I: 
Cognitive Domain , edited by Benjamin Bloom, presents an extremely useful 
and well-thought-out distinction between "knowledge," in this narrower 
sense, and other aspects of /cognition: ^ 

' • * ' j ' ' ' * ^ , 

Knowledg^e as deifined here includes those. behaviors 

' and test sittfiTtiGijs which emphasize the remembering, * 

either by r^ognition or recall, of ideas, material, or - 

phenomena (Bloom 1956, p. 62). ' 



Knowledge in the Bloom, taxonomy does not refer onXy to knowledge of . 
facts, as it is sometimes interpreted.^ It als6 includes knowledge of 
terminology, methods; of inquiry, classification- methods', methodology, 
principles, generalizations, theories, structures, and much more. But. 
it includes only recognition and ^call of these elements, not the find- 



ing, organizing, and using of them; these-^Jfocesses are encompassed in! 
the other five stages of the taxonomy--compT:ehen^etn'^W^^^^^^^^ 
3is, synthesis, and{ evaluation. ^ 
The Bloom- taxctnomy enjoyed great popularity in the 1960s and int/) 
the 1970s, in the Heyday^ of the new social studies, and has unfoYtunately 
fallen into disuse:' in recent years; the Connectfcut guide (1981, pp. IV-3 
an4 IV-4) makes o^ie of the few current references to the taxonomy. 
Nevertheless, it has had a lasting impact, in somewhat truncated form. 
The frequent ref^r>fnces to "higher .levels" of learning often stem from 
the disblncfeion'made in the Bloom taxonomy between knowledge (recogni- 
tion and recall) and the uses of knowledge described^in the other five 
levels. Much of what 6loom included in the ''cognitiv^e domain" at levels 
two through six has slipped oyer into^ the "skills" catfegoty in many list- 
ings of objectives, i ^ ^ . , 
Lists and classifications of skills are legion. VThin'fei^p ^skills 
essential to the social studies (are) grouped into four m^jor categories" 
in the 1981 NCSS "Essentials of Social Studies." The result represents, 
a typical listing of skills; 

Data Gathering Skills . J-earning ,to 

Acquire information by obser^tion 
' Locate information from a variety of sources ^ 
Compile, organize, and evaluate information 
.Extract and interpret information * . ^ 

^ . Communicate orally and in writing . 

Intellectual Skills > Learning to . ■ ^ 

Compare things, ideas, events, and situations i 

on the bases of. similarities and differences 
Classify or group items in categories 
Ask appropriate and searching questions 
Draw conclus4.ons or inferences from eVidence 
Arrive a^ general ideas 
* Make sensible predictions from generalizations 



Decision Making Skills . Learning to 

^ Qgnsider alternative solutions ^ ' x I 

Consider the consequences of *eiich solution 

' / 
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Make decisions and justify them in relationship 

to. demrfbxatic principles 
Act, based on those decisions ' 

Interpersonal Skills * Learning to,'. 

See things from the point of yiew of others 
Understand one's own beliefs, feelings* abili- 
, ties, and shortcomings, and how they affect' 

» relations with others 

ITsfi g rpiip gPnprflHs^aHnnfi wf fh on f. ' stereotyping . 



and arbitrarily classifying individuals 
Recognize* value in individuals different from* 
6iTe^p oclf - a nd-- group$^~ df fferenT'^f r om"orre^ 



own 



Work effectively with others as a group member . 
Give and receive coftstrtictive Criticism 
' / Accept ^responsibility and respect the rights^ , 
and 'property of others 

("Essentials . . . "'1981) * 

The 1981-1982 MEP citizenship and social studies objectives cover much * 
the'sape scope. Wiley lists 22 similar social* 'btudies ^'skills objectives 
drawn from a broad group of curriculum guides (1977, Appendix, pp. 
- 2r-23). The California framework (1981, pp. 7-8) lists 21 ifell objec- 
tives under thre^ general headings of "study or basic skills'," "intel- 
lectual .or critical/creative thinking gkilld," and '"^interpersonal or 
social participation, skills.". Many similar li&t§, bath shorter ^nd 

longer-, have- been co^plj^ed. ^ 

• More focused sSxd organized than the various*" lists of intellectual* 
or thinking skills-aVe the various "models of thinking, inquiry, (=and) 
decision making," described by Nelson and Michaelis (1980, pp. 91-94). 
Arf these authors note, Dewey -S' Hqw We Think. (1933) was a precursor to 
most such models. . ' ' 4:^ - 

.'^Reflective thought" was described in the popular methods text of 
Hunt and Metcalf (1955 and 1968)-as a five-step process: (1) Recognition 
and 'definition of a problem;* (2) formulation of hypotheses; (3) elabora- * 
tion of ^logical implications of hypcfthesesj (4) testing of hypotheses; 
"and (5) drawing a conclusion. In slightly modified forms, this approach 
was identified as "inquiry" lin the new social ©tudies era and e^Jttoyed 
most prominently in both, the theory and practice of* the new soci§^^<ii^ 
studies by Edwin Fenton (1967). - * '| ' 

In th^ 1970s, "decisiorf making" replaced inquiry iii popularity. 
Much of the discussion of dec^pion making harks back to a^^l960 article 
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by Engle. * One of .its most extensive elaborations is^ in the 1977 year- 
book of NCSS,, Developing Decision-Making Skills (Kurfman 1977). In 'this 
publication,^ Cass idy and 'Kurfman (1977, pp. 4-5) distinguish -decision ' 
making from inquiry: inquiry 'is concerned with "making decisions about 
meaning and truth — dieciding whether information is correct, deciding how 
one factor is related to another . factor, perhaps as cause and effect:." 
Decision ifeking "entails a vaiue judgment, . . . with deciding the best 
thing to do,. . . Practice/'in making value-laden decisions is necessary^' 
to meet both personal and civic ne^s." Cassidy. and Kurfman quote 
Engle*s urging "to emphasize decision majcing at two levels: at the level 
of deciding what a group of descriptive data means, how these data may 
be summarized or generalized, wfiSt principles .they suggeist;. and also 
decision making at the level of policy determination, which requires a 
synthesis of facts, principles, and values . . ." (Engle 1960). They 
identify inquiry with Engle' s first level, decision making with the' * 
second. -* ' . . ' ^ ^ 

Despite strong pleas for substantial classroom use of inquiry (for 
example, Hagen and Stansberry 1969) ^nd decision-making skills y (Kurfman 
1977), use'of such methods appears to be relatively slight.' Example^ 
from the"lllinois c^se studies are probably typical: 



I noted that the teachers 'we talked with (part icuIarXjT 
the^ elementary aijd j^ior high teachers), seemed not at 
all sensitive to' the fact that' competent and effective 
implementation of the better inquiry-oriented science 
and social science curricula might have the potential of 
significantly upgrading both the language skills ... 
and arithmetic skills of the children (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 13,:35); ' - . \ ^ 

The teacher we found at th^ secondary level was not a 
"model inquirer." He or she tended to ighore details of ^ 
the discussion, of tHe materials or data, which did not 
lend themselves to the scheduled interpretation. The ^ 
students and their parents were comfortable, we believe, . 
with the idea that the lesson was jrot aimed at raising a 
creative challenge or promoting critical* thinking — but 
• for discovering what othjBrs have discovered, understand- 
ing" what experts have come to accept as standard concep- 
tualization or theory (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 12:5). 

T 

Teachers sometimes admit that they do not feel at home in the ^rea of 
inquiry, critical, thinking j or decision making. More frequently, they 
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note that such ^jrocessfe^, are time-C(ynsumlng;* they feel under pressure to 
"cover the material"- af the course, guided by textbooks that a-re not 
typically devoted to i,nquiry or decision making. 

Values ^^^^^^ 

Values comprise tke third common goal of social studies. Some^form 
dt values education has always been closely related to social studies. 
The study of U.S. history~more» so in the past than in the present — has 
always been associated with instilling patriotic values. Perhaps to a 
lesser degree, the study of U.S. government has always been associated 
with the development of positive attitudes toward our democratic govern- 
ment. • 

Citizenship education, universally accepted as a part, if not the 
whole, of social studies, always means ^ood citizenship. In addition to 
being rational and participative, students should be "humane" ("Revi- 
sion ..." 1979, p. 262; California Department of Education 1981, p. 1) 
and shi^uld^^ "positive .commitments in thought and action to the demo- 
cratic, values of the liberal political community" (Butts 1980^, p'. 118). 

Another type of values education, less explicitly proclaimed but 
more consistently practiced than citizenship education, is'- the inculca- 
tion of values that are conducive to the orderly operation of schools, 
including- respect and ^consideration for teac^hers, school authorities, 
^nd peers. The prevalence of such inculcation is indicateci by the Illi-*. 
nois case studies. ' 

(W)e found a high level of covert moral instruction. It 
was accomplished partly through ritual, some" of which is 
* unique to the school (e.g., testing, reporting attend- 
ance, asking permission tp leave the room) and some of 
which is common to the culture (e.g., saying please and 
thank you* waiting your turn in cafeteria lines). 



f We considered an act ritualistic if certain aspects of 



its performance had no direct relationship to the recog- 
nized or stated goal of the activity (Stake. and Easley 
1978, p. 12:33). ' ^\ 

The teaching of values related to citizenship ^and school behavior 
is as old as education. ' More ^recently , j^articularly dating from the, 
r960s and the new social studies, the exploration and teaching of values 
has broadened substantially.^ Values are now an explicit part of almost 
'every statement of social' studies goals and objectives. 



The 1981 NCSS "Essentials" statement lists six "democratic beliefs 
. . . rooted in the concepts *of justice, equality, responsibility, free- 
dom, diversity, and privacy/* The 1981 Cfalifornia Framewgrk presents a, 
■somewhat more elaborate guide to values: 

Drawing on ideas suggested by the motto to which the 
United States long has subscribed, e pluribus unum , one 
of America's respected scholars, R. Freeman Butts, has 
classified those values or prificiples into two general, 
types: 

1. Those which seem primarily to. promote desirable 
cohesive and unifying elements in a democratic political 
community,-' or the unum values. Among them are these:- 

• Justice ^ 
, • Equality 

• Truth 

• Authority 

• Responsibility 

• Participation 

. ' • Respect for persons and property 

/\ , > * • Personal obligation for the public good 

2. Those which seem primarily to promote desir- 
able pluralistic and individualistic elements in a 

' democratic political community, or the pluribus values. 

, Among them are these: 

•^Diversity ^ * % 

' • Privacy 

• Freedom 

^ . • Due -process 

• Human rights 

There is a continuing tension, sometimes overt conflict, 
between the .values, of unum and the values of pluribus . 
Even so, American j^mocracy historically and presently 
is committed to honoring and promoting both. 
* (California Department of Education 1981, pp. 8-9)' 

Drawing on a dozen-plus curriculum guides and similar publications, 
.Wiley (1978, Appendix, pp. 17-20) listed 25 "social studies attitude 
objectives" that were prominent during the period 1955-1975, including^ 
for example, patriotilsm, respect for laws and* authority, honesty, respon- 
sibility, respect for elders, and tolerance. The 1981-1982 NAEP objec- 
tives do not focus very specifically on .values; scattered \among the 200 
o't so specific objectives are a dozen or two that might b^ labeled as 
values objectives, mainly fa^lling under the headings of "skills- neces-- 
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sary to communicate with others" (pp. 8-10), "commitment to human rights 
wQrldwtLde" (pp. *14-15)^ and , "commitment to support j^tAce and ri^hts'6f 
all indivrdua\s" (pp. 20-2X). - / ^ 

In sharp contrast to the lists of values that are containetl in many 

/ *; * 

guides are various highlVi structured approaches to values education that 
have been developed in the past two decades. First among raese is 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Classification of /Education 

Goals. Handbook II: Affective Domain , by Krathwohl, Bloom/ and Masia 
(1964). This publication, paraillel to the Bloom cognitivA taxonomy, 
presents a hierarchy of values — receiving, responding,/ valuing, 
organizatio'ii, and characterization by a value or value </omplex — which 
culminates in "the peak of the internalization process" of a .set of 
values (Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia #1964, pp. 95, 170). 

Invention and discussion of values education approaches flourished 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s. Superka (1976) identified and illu- 
strated seven approaches: inculcation, moral development, analysis, 
clarification, action learning, evocation, -and union. Inculcation is 
the oldest and most-used of these, characterized by efforts to-mold> 
attitudes and behavior while giving little or ho attention to examina- 
tion of the values implicit in the attitudes and behavior. "Analysis," 
associated especially with the names of Oliver, Shaver, Newmann, and 
Metcalf (Oliver arid Newmann 1967-1972; Oliver and Shaver 1966; Newmann 
and Oliver 1970; Metcalf 1971), flourished in the era^~ the new social- 
studies, at which time the "values clarification" approach of Raths, 
HaimitL, and Simon (1978) also achieved popularity. 

Th^^^^kli^s education system that has received the most attention in 
recent years isXjiat of Lawrence KohllSerg. Kohlberg explains thdt his ' 
system is an exrr^nslon of three levels of moral development postulated 
by John Dewfey and three similar stages of boral development suppoxteci by 
the empiricJal wo\k of Jean Piaget. Kohlberg elaborated the three stages 
into six: 

reconventional level 
Xtage.l: The punishment-and-abediehce orienta-. 
tion^ ^ 

Stage 2: The instrumental-relativist orienta- 
tion 




II. Conventional level 
'Stage 3: The interpersonal concordance or "good 

, boy — nice girl" orientation 

Stage 4: .The "law and order" orientation 

III. Postconventional, autonomous, or principled level 
Stage 5: The socd^al-contract legalistic 
» orientation 

Stage 6: The universal-ethical-principle 
. orientation 

(Kohlberg 1975) 

Over a period of years, Kohlberg marshaled a substantial body of empiri- 
cal evidence^ to support his claim that these stages "form an invariant 
sequence" in which movement is always forward (or upward), never backward 
(or downward). Individuals never skip stages; movement is always to the 
next stage up. Further, "Thinking at a^ higher stage includes or compre- 
hends within it lower-stage thinking. There is a tendency to function 

•at or prefer thfe^highest stage available" (Kohlberg 1975, p. 128). 

Despite the heavy^intellectual investment ^made in the various 
approaches to values education, social studies has not been greatly 
influenced by these highly structured approaches. There were^ however , 
noticeable effects. Consideration of values became more explicit, 
exploration of values was legitimated to a certain extent, and a wider 
range of values found its way into mariy^ curriculum guides. 

The increased interest in values as a part of social studies, and 
particularly the greater presence of values in statements of goals, has 
resulted in relatively little conflict, within schools or between schools 

^nd~coMunliri^s~overL_v^lue^ This may be attributable in part to 

the desire to avoid the kinds of controversie¥^har have-arisen -la^_a_f ew^ 
notable instances, of which the MACOS conflict is a prominent example 
(Conlan 1976; Dow 1975). Probably a more important reason is the lack 
of conflict between values held by teachers and. values held by the coin-j 
munities in which they teach. The Illinois case studies throw light on 

-this matter: 

One would expect more opportunity in the social studies 
than in the^natural sciences, and certainly more than in 
mathematics, to consider value-laden and controversial 
subject matter. But even in the social studies we did 
not find serious controversy over teacher presentations 
within the communities, we visited. The handling of 
"taboo" topics was not one of the issues that concerned 
people we talked with . . . teachers were strong advo- 
cates of "American values" in all three- subject areas 
(Stake and Easley, p, 12:37). 
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There is much potential for controversy in social 
studies~yet littl.e controversy was found • • . We found 
essentially no "academic freedom" qr "censorship" prob- 
lems (Stake and^asley, pp. 13:32, 12:29). 



Participation 

"Participation" is a relative newcomer to the ranks of major goal 
clusters in social studies. It has loug existed in the belief that 
"learning by doing" is an effective way of learning and that participa- 
tion is the duty of a good citizen, but this did not formerly qualify it 
as a major goal. The addi^tion of participation to the list of major 
goals can be attributed primarily to the insistence of sorae"^ leading 
social studies educators that the^ traditional commitment of social 
studies to citizenship be strengthened by more realistic preparation fot 
and practice of active participation in public affairs. 

The 1979 NtSS revised guidelines- and the 1981 NCSS "Essentials"' 
statement present an interesting contrast. The latter refers to "partic 
ipation skills" without explicitly mentioning action outside the. class- 
room, stating that * 

* 

To teach .participation, social studies programs need to 
emphasize the following kinds of skills: 

Work effectively in groups — organizing, planning, 
makiRg-deelsions, taking actions 

Form coalitions of interest with other groups 

.Persuade, compromise, bargain 

Practice pa,tience and perseverance in working for 
^nela-^oals 



Develop experience in cross-culturai situations. 

("Essentials . / ." 1981) 



The 1979 guidelines giye~^^socialn>a"r^ 
clear emphasis on application ouf:side. the classroom: 

* " Social participation in a democracy -calls for individual 
behavior . . • directed toward the resolution of prob-' 
lems confrontirig society. The practices of the\school ^ ^ 
and particularly of social studies programs have not 
provided for active and systematic student participation 
• . .A commitment to democratic participation suggests^ 
that the school ab'^ndon futile efforts to insulate pupils 
' from social reality and, instead, find ways to involve 
them as active citizens. 
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^Social participation should mean the application of 
knowledge, thinking, and commitment in the social arena— 
at the local, state, national, and international 
^ levels ... 

Extensive involvement by students of all ages in the 
activities of their community Is essential. Many of 
these activities may be in problem areas held, at least ' ^ 

by some, to be controversial. The involvement may take 
the form of observation or .information-seeking, such as 
field trips, attending meetings, and interviews. It may 
take the form of political campaigning, community- service . 
or improvement, oi even responsible demonstrations. The 
school should not oAly provide channels for such activi- 
ties, but build, them into the design of its^ K-12 social 
studies pr^grajOjL^ ^ \ 

\ ("Revision i . ." 1979, p. 266) 

One of the most^ ardent proponents of such a civic action approach 
Is FrW Newmann. In a 1975 book, he presents a strong rationale for his 
approach. He begins with an analysis of the "pitfalls of citizenship 
education," stating that. - ' - ' * 

The notion- of citizen participation has been. defined in • 
such a way that educ.ational practice neglects the most 
crucial component in 'democratic theory: the "right of 
each citizen to exert influence in (in contrast to 
"thinking critically about" or "taking an active interest 
in") public affairs (Newmann 1975, p. 4). • 

Newmann goes on. to "offer a systematic rationale for exerting influ- 
ence in public affairs as a central priority in, secondary schools," and 
in a later book he further proposes "a voluntary year-long program^ in , 
the Uth or 12th grade, where students would spend almost full time in 
the citizen action program" (Newmann, Bertocci, and Landsness 1977, ir. - 
9). Newmann V work, which is based on affirm background of scholarship 
' and of experimental work wiltff'^stuaenl^^ 
presents a strong challenge to the rhetoric of citizenship education. 

In an article on "Goals for Political and Social Patticip^tion," 
Gerald Marker '(1980) shows that some kind of participation has long been 
bn the agenda of social studies and describes some of the forpes that 
have increased attention to it In recent years. He goes on to state 
that the ri^ionale for education in citizen participation has been 
strongly built (by Newmann 'and others) and that adequate materials for* 
such an educational* effort have been developed .during the i970s. The 
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problem now to b^ faced is one of implementation; on this issue he takes 
a pessimistic view regarding possible progress: 

The type of curriculum de'scribeS by Newmann et al. 
(1977) requires considerable investment of time and 
energy on th^ part of the teacher. Student involvement' 
in' tl)e community requires^ numerous "arrangements" by 
teachers; community agencies need to be contacted, 
transportation arran'ged, evening meetings monitored', 
etc. It ^§ certainly possible that *such efforts "fall 
^ ^ of their own weight"; teachers find that they cannot 
keep up such a pace with the typical five-class day 
(Marker 1980,- pp. 78-79). ^ ' " . 

Beyond the problems of logistics, Marker points to more basic prob- 
lems. Woting the "bureaucratic structures" and^ "authoritarian" nature 
of .schools, he states that^ 

There is little question t^t students^ can be taught 
skills such as data gathering and analysis, how to play 
various group roles, or how to operate a voting machine. 
But given the power of the overall school climate on 
basic attitudes, it may be quite another thing to get 
students to seriously assume the role of participating, 
responsible citizens when their school environments are 
highly authoritarian and undemocratic (Marker 1980, p. 
79). 

"Is it possible," barker asks, "that our lack of success in this 

" . * oil 

area- is partly a function of setting unrealistic goals for ourselves? 

The Neglected Goal; " The Joy of Learning 

While "joy of learning" might be subsumed under the general goal of 
values and attitudes, we believe it deserves special attention as an 
important — and neg.lected-T-goall Under the burden of endless lists of 
goals and objectives, most of them unattaitied and possibly unattainable, 
students and teachers alike may forg,et that learning can be -^a joyful 
experien^ce^ MosFlIve^^'^S^ ' 
eager anticipation of new learning experiences. T^e elan lasts through 
'the ^primary grades, possibly longer, but eventually fades under the 
burden of routine and bureaucracy.^ .By the time the five-year-olds become 
teachers', administrators, and curriculum developers, many have forgotten 
their joyful anticipation of leatning~or perhaps they don't dare to ^ 
mention one more impossible ideal. 
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Unique among curriculum guides. Program Improvement for Social 
Studies Education in Wisconsin states that . / 

Joy is the mainspring of human experiences. W^hout joy 
.or hope, there is no incentive for learning, for the 
impulse to learn presupposes confidence in the possi*^ 
bilj,ty of Improving one's existence — it presupposes 
faith in the future • . . 

Social studies education is, in essence, ^search — a 
continuous search for love, beauty, truth, faith and 
^ • justice in everyday life. It is a process which brings 
meaning ^o a person's life, allowing the Individual to 
see life differently with sensitive eyes that behold the 
fullness of what it means to* be human (Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 1977, pi 36), ^ 

The Wisconsin guide, like Edwin Fenton's text. Humanities in Three 
Cities (now unfortunately out. of J)rint) , poses the questions, "What is 
the good society? • , What is the good person? . What is the good 
"life?" Few social' studies guides or materials point to joyful learning- 
as a part of the good life.. 

Somehow, some critics say, our .educati9nal institutions fail to 
nurture the joy of learning and the natural. motivation, to learn: 

• . . a- child is born motivated to learn . • • Learning, 
in humans, can readily be blocked-^ impeded, discouraged, 
or fostered," facilitated, encouraged*. ^, . But the one 
thing we don 't^ have to do is motivate • . We do not 
need .to u^rge children to use their brains. Our big task 
is to get out of their way (Wt 1975, pp. 34, 35, 39). 

Alfred Kuhn, in' discussing "self -actualization," refers to 

. . . the simple desire to^ use our abilities and facul-" 
. ^ ties . . This often means tdo^ng for the r sake of doing: , 
making for the sake of making, . . . playing tot the*^ 
sake of playing, learning for the sake of learning . . . 
(Kuhn '1975, p. 67). 

"One is^ reminded ,of the ridicule sometimes heaped upon teachers who teach 
"IfIst6^ry~fox^he-sake--af--hiatoxy^lLi^^ be a rightful condemnation 

of mindless teaching or a terribly wrongful condemnation of an effort^^^^ 
instill in students the joy of learning. 

. Learning as a ^psychological need is a part of the rationale given 
by Newmann to support his goal of "environmental competence"; he says * 
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• • the' ability to affect the environment • • • 
is . • • central to fulfilling a fundamental psycho*- v^' . 
logical need * . (C)ognitive psychological theory ^ % j- 
. has identified a persistent , human tendency, beginning 
iti early childhood » to explore, manipulate, and exert 
impact on one's environment (Newmann 19Z5, p. 33}.' 
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It is doubtful that many social studies educators \^ould .object to 
the inclusion o£ Joy as a major goal of the social studies (and of all 
education},' Perhaps they see it as justianother impossible^ ideal. 

Socialization or Sodial Change? ' 

It has frequently been noted that "socialisation" is a major goal 
of social studies. The term anpears in the litierature, although npt^s 
such in statements of goals ana objectives. It is^ often presented in a* 
negative sense, at least in part-- meaning society ^s efforts to train 
young people so that they will fit intb society and not make trjouble, an 
approach that may include regimentation, indoctrination, and avoidance 
of educational tasks* that stimulate creative, critical, or priginal 
thinking. 

Socialization is closely related to "Citizenship Transmission" and 
to "Conservative Cultural Continuity," concepts -^elaborated in a preceding 
section of this paper. Here we elaborate on the positive and negative 
aspects of the concept of socialization ad it has been treated in the 
literature. 

A certain amount of socialization is warranted for every society. 
A certain degree of orderly behavior, of adherence to behavioral norms, 
is necessary for the' preservation of society. -The big question is, to 
What extent shou^ jioung people btufitted into existing behavioral pat- 
terns? ' \ 

The Illinois case studies, referring "iocializatioti as a pre- 
emptive aim," show the great concern on the part of teachers and admin- 
istrators for order in the schools: . ^ 1^ I . 

Each teacher had a somei^at different set of purposes, 
but the most common' and vigorously defended purpose^ was 
^^thaOrfnsbclail2»t4^ related to 

observance of the mores of the comttunltyVsubmltting— 

personal inclinations to the ^^l^.i of th^ community, 
conforming to the role of "good student," and getting ^ 
ready for thcr next rung on the educational ladder. Of ' 




course there were great differences among teachers as to 
how they stress and interpret socialization- fSlfake* and 
Easley 1978, p. 19:5)/ 

Putting it in a nutshell, most teachers seem to, treat 
subject matter knowledge as evidence of, and subject 
materials as a means to, socialization of the individual 
in school. . . The more- stern socializers promoted 
subQrdipatlon, discipline, a "protestant work ethS^c^" 
^be^rf fulness, competitiveness, and heavy investment in 
getting students "pirepared" (Stake and Easley 
pp. 16:24-25). 
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L'arge proportions, 29 percent principals and 42 percent 
teachers said teaching children to be considerate, 
respectful and to follow directions is more- important 
than having students understand subject matter content; ^ 
y almost none said it was less^ important .(Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 18:108). . f 

The immediate conc^rn^'of teachers and administrators* as indicated 
by these quotations, is for orderly behavior of students in school*. 
This is related to much that has been written about the -"hidden curric- 
ulum/" described as a covert effort, conscious or unconscious, to train 
students^'ta be docile, unquestioning, obedient participants in both 
^^ciloor'' life, and adult life' (see especially Fielding 1981'). 

A rather extreme and not-so-covert example of efforts to shape 
young mind s in soci ally-approved directions comes from an advertisement 
for an elementary text in the 19'20s:. it was claimed that What to Do 
for Uncle Sam , presented as "A First Book of Citizenship for American 
Boys and Girfs," 

... in the. hands of your boys apd girls will -help pre- 
vent^the..spr.ead_oX Bolshevism and socialism. Remember- 
that the boys and girls of today are the citizens 'of 
' tomorrow. * . 

The concern about the nature and degree pf socialization goes back 
to the very beginnings of education, in antiquity. It- is a m^jor focus 
. of Merle Curti's The Social Ideas of American Educators (1959), jWhich 
follows this th^me from Horace Mann through John Dewey. An especially 
sharp contrast in approaches to socialization early in this century-Is- 
pointed out by Hazel Hertzberg_(198J^:. She-describes an 'extreme version 
of "spcJLal -c<>ntrol:*^ adv^cXt^ by David Snedden, whose career includBd 
serving as a rural school teacher, as a principal and'-superintendent in 
California, and as, commissioner of education for Massachusetts. 
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Taking the^uvenile reform School as his educational 
model, Snedden conceived of all school$ as unparalleled 
instruments of social control, hierarchically organized, 
scientifically managed, offering separate education for 
"producers" ^T^the rank and file"), who were to ^receive a ^ 
vocational edu&a'tion, and "consumers,"' who were to 
' »^ receive Sneddon's version of a liberal education (Hertz- 
berg 1981, p. 17). 

Snedden 's views find many echos throughout the years and more par- 
ticularly in recent y,ears: 

(A) comprehensive program of civic education must change 
the hidden curriculum as .well as the overt curriculum.^yv 
The hidden curriculum involves all the institutional nA- ^ 
arrangements from which students learn in school. These 7 
. arrangements include the ways in which school rules are 
«- made and enforced, the ways in which teachers and 
administrators use their power and^their ability to 
praise or sanction, and the ways in which the sheer size 
of large*, impersonal schools affects students' learning. 
In many schools the hidden curriculum denies what formal 
courses in civic education affirm (Fenton 1977, p. 118). 

More caustically than Fenton, David Gil ^paints a bitter picture of 
socializatJ^^iTin the schools as he sees it: . > 

'^0)ur society requires settings and processes of sociali- 
zation to prepare entire generations of children to fit 
smoothly and'willingly ipto the many layers and positions 
of its skilled and unskilled, professional and manage rial 



work force, and its unemployed and underemployea labor 
reserve. This preparation must accomp^sh several objecr- 
tives. First, the rich, innate intellectual and 79' 
emotional capacities and creativity of most chil- 
dren . . . must be suppressed selectively, since the 
prevailing work — and nonwork — systems have little use 
fpr these capacities and creativity (Gil 1981, pp. 117- 
^ 118). 

A broad and scholarly view of the writers and ideas associated with 
the concept of a hidden curriculum has been presented by Fielding (1981). 
He identifies at least two meanings of the term. The "hidden curriculum 
of^ assessment" refers to - • ' 

the messages associated with the means" students find 

they must iise in order to gain high grades and other 

academic awards . *. .-to get the highest possible grades 

with the least possible effort , . . mastery of ^ a set of 

tasks which may have Very little to» do with learning or 

even with real knowledge (Fielding 4981 , p. 112). ^ * 
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The '^hidden curriculum .of schooling " refers to methods by which 
"the most basic and powerful cultural lessons of ^ Western society are 
taught." It "consists of a set of ,rtfles, troutines, and procedures 
designed to mold Individual behavior to the requirements of institutional 
living ... a set of tAcit norms, values, and dispositions;" The hidden 
curriculum teaches ^hat "passive acceptance is a more desirable response^ 
to ideas than active critixrism" and that "the voice of authority is to 
be trusted and* valued more than independent judgment" (Fielding 1981, 
pp. 116-118).- 

Fielding notes that . teachers "need not consciously acquiesce" in 
"the functions of the hidden curriculum . . . since the performance of 
the functions of the hidden curriculum is made an essential, not a volun- 
tary, part of teaching by the structural context'of their teaching." 
And he points to the hidden curriculum as one of the reasons Why stu- 
dents, particularly less-privileged students, rebel against schooling 
(Fielding 1981, p. 115). 

A version of social control quite different from that of Snedden 
was advocated by John Dewey. While Snedden took th^ reform school as 
his mod^l', Dewey ' ^ - • 

* took an id'ealized community as his model for the school, 
looking to a society th'OT^ would be "worthy > lovely, ..and 
harmonious." The school would be permeated with "the 
, \ spirit of art, history, and science," saturating, the ^ 
4 child with "the spirit of service" and "prq^iding him 
with the instruments of self-direction." In btiilding 
the open ^nd democratic society that he envisioned, 
Dewey asserted that social efficiency in the bfoadest 
sense was "nothing less than, the socialization of mind 
whiQh is actively concerned in making experiences more 
communicable; in breaking down the barriers of social 
stratification* which make individuals impervious to the 
interests of others" (Hertzberg 1981, pp. 17-18). 

Whereas the socialization concerns of teachers- and administrators 
are directed . toward good behavior in the schools, as illustrated in the 
Stake and Easley report, ^>oth Snedden and Dewey point toward the 'Concern 
of many educators for socialization in school that will affect adult 

life — Snedden pointing to. a regimented, lockstep role, for most citizens, 

» 

Dewey envisioning education. that would produce, a quite different type of 
socialization, adults prepared to -live in harmony, but w'ith an open and 
creative spiri^. 
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Compatible with the Dewey . outlook, Charles Beard pointed to two'i 
reasons for tempering , socialization with encouragement of critical and 

creative thought. The first is the need For .students' to be 4)repared *to 

#< "■ V 

J* 

meet uncertainties and new/situations in th6 future — uncertainties and 
situations that cannot be pred:(.cted by the wisest "of educators: 

No scheme of instruction can vividly pOrt^ray to pupils t 
all Ithe coming situations of their lives in which they *■ 
' must make fateful 'decisions . . . 4Ience the inevitable 
necessity for lay^Lng emphasis on freedom of opinion and , 
the liberation of intelligence . . . (Beard 1932, 
- p. Il6). , . / 

The second reason for critical and creative thought described by Beard 
focuses ohsgociety *s*need to develop leadership: ' * ^ 

Practically all systems of civic training lay stress og 
conformity, discipline, regimentation. To a consider- 
able extent they, must do so to survive; but in this 
development there is a tendency to lose sight of the * 
fact that the cultivation of independencfe. in judgment 
among citizens Us*also necessary to ^tvival. This is 
not merely in the interest of the individual himself; it • 
redounds in the long run to the interest of the ^ 
group . . • A civilization that does ^not have leaders to 
{Toint oiit new paths, to explore untried regions, sinks * ^ 

in stagnation, . . For these and other 'reasons a program 
^ ' of social studies must reassert tlie significance of 

^criticism and inventiveness as a potent force for prog-, 
ress and a condition precedent to survival' (Beard 1932., 
pp. 110-112). , * 

While the schools have placed little stress on preparing students 
for social change, advocates have continued to press for movement in 
that direction, mostly t/ith little effect, Curti (!»,?) described the 
history of some of these efforts t6 the mid-20th cenllty* including tfce 
efforts of such critics as Henry George, Henry D, Lloyd', Charles/ ii\dd, 
and particularly. George Counts and" Tl^eodore Brameld. . ' Counts' s ^ 

Dare the Sc hools Build a New Social Order? (1932) is one of the most ^ 

^ ' ^'^^r — : r: — 

•.explicit pleas for the social mission of schools. Brameld, whose writ- 
ings extended from the early 1930s through the J.960s, was credited by 
Curti as "the most vigorous and original exponent of the idea that^educa* 
tion could and should improve th6 .social ^er" (Curti 1959, p. xxxiii) ♦ 
Among- dur rent writers, Fred Newmann (1975, 1977) .stands out aa an advo- 
cate of educating for social change* 




' ' The Illinois case studies present a convincing vi^w of 'the current 
status of social change efforts In^ the schools • 

\ ' 

Paradoxically, Schools are the agents of change and the 
deterrents to change. The communities we visited are , ♦ 

^ * ^troubled in many ways, woUlH like relief from the^r . 

* troubles, and occasionally see the schools as a poten-^ 
tial contributor to.th'e relief. ^. . Few people in the 
^ schools we visited are interested in crektlng a new 

society CStake and Easley 1978, p. 17:22). ^' ' 

Referring to the cold war, civil rights, poverty, and desegregatign, 
Stake axi4 Easley state that^ 

The idea of making the schools^ the* instrument for adapt-'^ 
ing to social change may overestimate thef schools* 
.ability to remedy :social ills*i[pv 17:22). 

^Jhis is not to suggest that the schools should not be 
participating or even leading in the efforts.^of ^nation 
to" improve itself . . . but our visits to eleven sites 
helped persuade us that too much of the improvement of 
our .society was being assigned \to the schools — and the 
" '^school people were resistant to the assignment (p. 
17:23). ' " 1 - 

Most teachers feel that, there is not much the schools ' 
^ can do to bring about social improvement. . . ^ The 
; schools could scarcely 'keep up with social changes, let 

alone lead the change toward the better dr head off the 
change toward the .worse (p. 17:2^). ' - ^ ^ ^ 

The ^^llltiplicity^ of Goals and Objectives *- 
w When one turns from the general goals described to this point and 
considers the mote detailed goals and objectives that elaborate the 
general go4ls, an abundance of lists,'' long and short, is foun.d. 'They 
have- been developed as a part of local district guides and' state guides^ 
as parts of general aids or guides to curriculum^- Kuildin^ and for 
assessment purposes. - ^ . 

Ther typical guide starts with a* description of the general goals of 
knowledge, skills, and values or attitudes, usually ndV includl-nfe also ^ 
participat5.on (with a variety of meanings, as described above): Below 
^,each of these general gpals is a' hierarchy of objectives, which may ^ruti ,c 
>into fhe^^dozena or' the hundreds. Frequently the objectives are lists of 
topics;^ sometimes phey are guides to suggested procedures. ' \^ 



The NCSS 1981 "Essentials" statement lists half a ^ozen or so topics 
or objectives under its four ,major goals. Its 1979 guidelines, after 
describing the four genera]^ goals, lists more than 60 specific objec- 
tives, in nine subgroups. These are mostly procedural rathej than sub- 
stantive objectives; "for example, "Students should^ be involved in the 
formulation of goals." The 1981 draft California Framework describes 
the general content of "knowledge,". lists three general types of "skills" 
and 21 more specific skill objectives, lists 19 values, and describes 
the nature of desired, social participation along with five specific 
goals. The NAEP 1981-1982 Citizenship and Social Studies Objectives 
(1980) include almost 200 specific objectives, in.a three-tier hierarchy. 
School-distript guides or syllabi are more likely than other kinds of 
guides to take the form of listings by _^grade level and/or by subjects. 

An extreme case of energy, ingenuity, and structure demonstrated by* 
producers of lists of objectives is the Tri-County' (Oregon) Goal Devel- 
opment Project (1976). This publication contains a ten-level structure 
encompassing approximately 4,700 goals at the most detailed level, cross- 
referenced and related to 18 major program goals, 11 major course goals, 
12 knowledge' categories, 79 process categories, 110 social science con- 
cepts, and about 160 value categories. 

Despite the great number and complexity of lists of objectives that 
have-be'en generated by* hundreds or thousands of independent groups — 
schools, school districts, state departments of education, Mtional 
groups, and academics — one ',suspects that *much similarity exists among 
the various lists. The 1981 NAEP objectives, compiled with the assis- 
tance and advice of hundre4s bf social studies educators, probably repre- 
sents a fair degree of -consensus-about the 'objectives of social .studies, 
.to, which other lists^ could be related, differing mainly in the degree of 
detail. ' ' ' ' - ~ • 

Whethe'r a cliversfty of goals is an important pro1>lem for social 
studies 'educators seems to be debatable. The "identity crisis" described 
earlier in this' report is said ta stem from lack of agreement about pur- 
pose.' Stake 'and* Eas ley Reported that "a strong and vocal portion of 
teachers ancteothers^ argued that a list of essentials should be estab- 
^i^shed and set as requirements" (1978, p. 12:1). But Stake* and Easley 
.give their own opinion t^at "differences in perception of. the objectives 



of our school§^'* is a "non-pfroblem," arguing that mo^ statements of pur- 
pose are sp general that they do not provoke disagreement and that, in 
axjy case, "diverse 'and even contradictory purposes can be (and regularly 
are) pursued" (p. .19:34).^ 

The Multiplicity^ of New Topics 

--^ The. scope ' of social studies has expanded' throughout the 20th 
century — slowly at first, then rapidly^ in recent years. The expansion 
took the form first of increasing inclusion of mqre social sciences and 
then, in recent years, the inclusion of more special topics and problems. 
In the late 19th century, the field that was. to become social studies , 
consisted mostly of history, much of it ancieat and Ifestern' European 
history (Hertzberg 1981, seption 1). As the concept o^"social studies" 
develope^d, history beqame more mpdern and less parochial, the place of 
government in the curriculum, grew, and over the decades Somewhat more 



attention was given to economics and geography. In the past decade or 
two, sociology, psychology , ^ and anthropology have made modest' intrusions. 

Much, greater than the growth of the social sciences in the social 
studies currictiltfm has been tjie growth of special topics or problems of 
social concern. This growth can be attributed in part to our society's V 
increased attention to the problems of war and the environment in the 

< 

late L960£r and early 1970s^ but even more to the social thrusts of 
PresideJ^t Johnson's "Great Society," which resulted in the^ funding of 
many, new programs of social action, paralleled by funds to hiring these 
concerns into the schools. For these and other, reasohs, new programs 
and materials have been developed, many of them falling .into the scope 
of social studies. Included are problems related to minorities (first 
blacks, then many more)^^' womep, international affairs, citiefe, drugs, 
'•law, environment, pqverty, aging, .consumers,"* death, values and moral 
education, and 'the handicapped. 
^ V Both"" of these trends — the increasing presence of SDcial sciences 
and of special topic^ — are reflected to some extent in a study ^reported 
by Gross in 1977. Comparing 4973 with 1961, he showed that some of the 
traditional social studies courses showed enrollments that fell behind 
(some far behind) the increa^ in. school population, while enrollments 
in economics and* sociology ^courses were substantially greater than the 
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increase in enrollment and enrollments in psychology were very much 
greater (Gross 1977, p* 196). The study also showed a minority" of 
schools offering courses in ethnic studies, anthropology, and law. 
(More often than not, particular special topics are included as parts of 
existing courses.) While Gross's figures may 1iot quite support his i 
stat:ement:"that~^the~traditional pattern of high school social studies 
offerings . . . has finally been shattered," they do show. changes in 
both of the directions described above. Diversity has increased,' but 
much similarity in course offerings, as well as in course content, 
remains . 

The increase in the scope of socia^l studies has contributed to the 
multiplicity of goals and objectives* Goajs and objectives are often 
• added but seldom dro'^ped. 

kcope and Sequence, Multidisciplinarity , and Integration 

When social studies educators view^ the vast scope of disciplines 
" a n d to p ics th ai: CDiflprise the^s oclal SLud iesT~i±ey^ay be o ve r w faehneti— by — 
^its immensity. To history and the soc^ial sciences, any one of which 
could absorb all of the' time available for social studies in 12 years, 
have been added a dozen or more special topics, any on^ of which could 
fill one or more years of study. ~ ' " " 

Social studies educator's have, of course, recognized the immensity 
of their task and tried to meet the" challenge through various ways of, 
organizing the subject matter. The construction of a »*scope and 
sequence" is a common approach that' usually takes the form of prescribe 
*ing particular topics, organized by mofe general topics and/or by par- 
ticular disciplines |nd py grade "level^. . " 

The popularity of "conceptual structures," often related to par- • 
ticular disciplines, which Was current in* the heyday of the new social 
studies, can be attributed to ati effoft to rise above the multitudinous 

facts of any subject area, giving students' a ftam'ework for selecting, 

^ /- 

organizing, and understanding a limited humber of facts and also for 

t ^' 

accommodating new problems and facts as they are encountered. 

Problem solving, decision making, and inquiry were likewise intended 

as me^ns of selectijig and managing fact's, rather than endless learning 

of facts, putting the focus* on how to find, oifganize, and use factual 

knowledge. ^ 
♦ 
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Another approach that gained currency in the new social studies was 
"post-holing," a simple recognition of the necessity for being highly 
selective in choosing facts and concepts which could provide a framework 
or background for understanding and organizing new krvowledge as it was 
encountered. ^ 

Still another means to simplify 'the vast -scope of the social studies 
has been the dream of an interdisciplinary framework which, while not 
obliterating the separate disciplines, would show their commonalities 
and relationships in a way' that would simplify the task of learning about 
them. This hope was expressed Iqng ago' by Tryon: 

\ 

As long 'as the material from the field of the social 
sciences exists in the schools the quest for the most 
desirabde adjustment between the subjects composing the 
field will continue. The day of isolation is probably 
gone in theory, eVen though it still remains in prac- 
tice. The future will" probably see more and more empha- 
sis on the interrelations of the social sciences. This, 
of course, does not mean that history, political science, 
economics, and sociology Will necessarily disappear as 




independent subjects of study in the schools. It ,s imply 
means that as independent subjects each will be expe.cted 
to- l^ve other than a hermitic life. The services of 
each to 'all of the others will be central in organizing 
them for teaching purposes (Tryoq 1935, pp. 527-528). 

Tryon' s hope persists, frequently stated as a goal or characteris- 
tic of social studies guides or syllabi, but his prediction ;Ls no closer 
to fulfillment than it was in 1935. The fault lies partly in the insu- 
larity of adherents and practitioners of particular disciplinW, whose 
interests are confined by the centripetal forces- of their professional 
associations, which push for ^greater specialization w±t\\^ disciplines 
and against interdisciplinary work. Perhaps a truly interdisciplinary 
approach to history and the social sciences is an intellectual .and not 
just .an institutional impossibility, as scjme have declared. But the 
lack of effort. and interest in solving this basic problem is evidenced' 
by the scant attention given to the frontier work that has Ueen done, 
particularly that of Alfred Kuhn (1974, 197'5) . * 

Historians, whose 'subject has sometimes been referred to as "the 
queen of the social sciences," have often suggested that history can and 
should be the central and organizing subject* of the social sciences. As 
recounted by Hertzberg (1981), history was the principal social subject 
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in the late 19th and early 20th centuries -and historians played the major 
role in shaping the social studies curriculum. While historians may be 
suspected of" special pleading, their case is not entirely unconvincing; 
freed from the fixation on chronology , ^historians can and have taken a 
mare eclectic view of the other social sciences as they relate to and 
enrich history. An. eminent scholar who cannot be accused of partiality 
has put the case: 

Each [social science] contribute^ to our insight into 
the world of fact and opinion in which we live and work.' 
Crowning them all is history, which began wl.th the songs 
of bards and ends In philosophy. . . . Philosophy .is 
, * what the historian discovers when he stops adding pieces 
together -and inquires how and why things happened and; * 
how and, why he is arranging his report. So conceived, 
history can furnish cement to bind all other social 
disciplines into a workable unity, giving* them a pat- 
terned background and, by virtue of its basic time ele- 
ment, a dynamic which' pertains to the future (Beard 
1932, pp,. 18-20). 

' ^ Despite the fact that Stake 'and Easley, reflecting the day-to-day 
concerns they observed in schools and classrooms, have declared lack of 
articulation and Ifeck of interdisciplinary approaches to be "non- 
problems," asserting that they get "substantia^- attention but more than 
is justified" (1978, p. 19:34), many educators continue to be concerned 
about Jthe lack of well-structured and cumulative . learning in social 
studies. 

This consideration of the structure of social studies content has 
brought us very close to' the topic of curriculum organization, which is 
dealt with in the following^ paper . We therefore 'turn now to the pen- 
ultimate ^ section of this paper—a discussion" of hoV rationales, goals, 
and objectives can be and are used by social studies educators. ' y ' 

• ■ : . . t ■ ■ ' 

♦ Uses of. Rat ionales > Goals, and Objectives 
' \ 

This report has dealt at length with the nature of rationales, 
goals, and objectives. Before considering the uses to which^ these ele- 
ments of educational planning, are and can be put, a brief review may-be^ 
in order. ' . y 



Definitions of, a rationale for so.cial studies were first considered 
pointing to the jieed to look^^at the nature of the individual, society, 
knowledge, valuer, and learning • It was Qoncluded that there is much 
^confusion in the field about what a rationale is and that the construe- 
tion of a full and'useful rationale for social studies is a very diffi- 
cult task that has seldofo been attempted • 

Definitions of social studies were analyzed next. It was suggested 
that the .current concern over defining social studies may be attributable 
at 'least in.p^rt to the current malaise about the nature and status of 1 
education in general and social ^studies in particular. In any case>— >^ 
definitions are seldom clear-cut definitions that wp,uld pass muster with 
Webster, but are often statements of desirable goals or procedures that 
are recommended for the social studies. 

"Approaches" to social studies were next reviewed — approaches being 

described as sets of goals, belief^, and practices logically lying some- 

where between definit ions ^M...gQalS-,^d^-Qbjectives and characterizing 

the various ways in which social studies can be taught. "Conservative 

, Cultural Continuity" was indicated as the dominant approach, with *the 

"Process of Thinking Reflectively," ^'intellectual Aspects o,f History 

and/o? the Social Sciences,." and variants of these as alternatives to 

f* * ^ > ^ 

the dominant approach. In practice, combinations *of the various 

I '> * 

approaches are used» 

The section immediately preceding this one dealt with goals and 
oyectives. .The existence o^ single, dominant, or "overarching" goals 
was first considered, with citizenship of course standing. in first place 
in this discussion.* ^ether or ^not citizenship is put in that role, . 
four aajor categories of goals are most commonly used as the principal 
organizers — knowledge, skills (sometimes processes), attitudes or values, 
and participation (sometimes "social participation"). Other major goals 
were discussed: the joy of learning as a neglected goal, socialization 
as a, very important but covert- goal, and social change as an often- 
discussed but seldom-practiced goal. This discussion was followed by a 
brief description of the plethora of listings that have been .made of 
more specif ic goals and objectives, usually in' some hierarchical orders, 
and then a review of efforts that have been made to put order into the 
vast content of social studies. 
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Given this picture of rationales, ;goals, and objectives for the 
social studies, what is done with them and what caR.be done with them? 

A Pessimistic View ^ ^ 

Why. does social studies education lack a clear, comprehensive, con- 
sensus definition and justification? A number qf plausible reasons 
emerge from the data base for this study. One reason may be that parents 
and teachers see the chief purpose of social studies education as 
"socialization," by^ which they mean both the subtle and overt indoctri- 
nation of students in the nation's values or^ethos and in its norms and 
mores (Stake and Easley 1"978, p. 19:5; Shaver et al. 1979, p. 17). This - 
suggests that ^social studies educators should teach that which ^ conveys 
the nature of American society in order to insur'e the social adjustment 
of the young. Or ^put another way, teach the young the accumulated cul- 
tural heritage of the society to assure cultural continuity,, Such a ^ 
"justification" is by far the most popular (Haas 1979;. Fetsko 1979; 
Stake ai^d Easley 1978, pp. 19:1, 5-6). 

A second possible reason is that few social studies educators ^ 
(mainly a few academicians) are concerned about such seemingly escyteric 
issues.; Te^iifers of social studies in the schools are more concerned 



with matters of classroom management, instructional materials and stra- 
tegies, and very immediate objectives than they are with rationales, 
goals, general objectives, or scope and sequence (Shaver, Davis, and 
Helburn 1979; Stake and Easley-1978, pp. 19:34-35). 

A third plausible "explanation is that social studies educators tend 

'to be rather autonomous in making educational decisions concerning their 
field. As such, they make practical eclectic choices in piecing together 
units and courses, usually borrowing freely from a variety of points of 

-view and resources. Such an approach almost defies justification in 
terms of a consistent rationale . (Wiley 1977, p. 277). 

Fourth, if the nature of the teacher — his or her beliefs, knpwledge,' 
assumptions, and implicit rationalk— and the nature and implicit ration- 
ale of the textbpok are the two central factors in determining what 
social studies will be for any student or group of students, then com- 
prehensive rationale* positions would seem to serve no well-acknowledged , 
useful purpose in social studies educatiian (Shaver, Davis, and Helburn 
1979, pp. 6r7). 
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John iiaas -has suggested the pessimistic — perhaps cynical — view that 
rationales, goals, and objectives are not generally intended to form a 
logical and reasoned chain^ leading to well-grounded social learning, but 
rather play political or diversionary roles unrelated to effective class- 
room practices: 

[I]t i's probably the case that each of these components 
of curriculu;n (i.e», rationales, goals, and objectives)' 
serves different practical or political purposes and is ^ 
intended for different audiences. For example, i 
rationales may serve to satisfy philosophers and 
academicians in their demancis for justifications of 
decisions and practices. Goals may be .used as political 
* slogan systems by school administrators to ysatisf y school 
board members and parents of students; ^nd Vobjectives 
may^be of value only to t-eachers and principals who are 
responsible for the conduct of instruction, or objectives 
may he. formulated and never used except as compliance 
with bureaucratic procedures (Haas 1981), ^ 

Howard Mehlinger sound s a similar note in discusgirig [.'gulfs" that 
separafe social studies "leaders" ^in quotes^ because he doubts the 
reality of- their leadership), academic scholars, specialists, and class- 
room teachers. He writes 

/ 

The leaders spend their time ,coo.king up mew problems for 
teachers or dreaming up solutions to.^Jroblems- teachers 
don't confront. A vivid example of a teacher's non- 
problem is one surrounding trie definition of social ^ 
studies. College professors enjoy debating this issue 
through articles and speeches and asserting that little 
progress can be expected in social, studies until teachers 
address* the issue. *But for high school . . . teachers^ 
the definition of social studies is not a major concern — 
or even a minor one (Mehlinger 1981). 

.The Jllinois case studies confirm that social studies teachers have 
more pressing matters to think about than/ rationales, goals,' objectives, 
and ather matters that concern social studies theorists, such as scope 
*>nd sequence- and th^ relationship of social studies to the -social 
sciences. . a' 



An Optimistic View; or What to Do * ^ 

In a stern address in 1976, James Shaver, then President of NCSS, 
lectured the social^ studies profession on "our mindlessiyjss." He quoted 
Charles Silberman's . Crisis in the Classroom (1970, p.^ 379, italic- 
Shaver's)': , 
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"(W)hat is wrong with elementary anjd secondaiy' education 
. . . has*less to do with^ incompetence or indifference 
' • or venality than -with mindlessness /' ^ 

Silberman goes on -to define "mindlessness," by implicaj ^ 
tioti, as lack of thought about "purpose, and about the' 
ways in which techniques, content, and organization ful- 
fill or alter purpose" (Shaver~1977an>P- '301-302). 

A case can be made for viewing social studies as a mindless, dis- 
jointed morass, in which the various players are engaged in exercises 
that are largely unrelated to each- other and have a negligible and/or 
unknown effect on what students learn. < But, while th4re may be truth in 
that position, it is much too extreme. Many resources -are at hand: 
wisdom old and n^w that can be mined from a century of critical and crea- 
tive thought and literature about social studies, and many dedicated 
people, at all levels of education, who have hope an4 energy for con- 
tinued improvement in social studies including, -perhaps, the courage to 
strike out in new directions. 'The purpose of this section is to suggest 



some of the resources and directions that educators should consider as 
they think about the rationales,^ goals', and objectives of social studies. 

1. Recognition of realities . The barriers to thoughtful, coopera- 
tive, and continuing work on rationales, goals, aricT^bjectives as a part 
of curriculum planning are formidable: everyday duries, community pres- 
sures, .lack of continuity in planning ^fforts, organizational and aca- 
demic jealousies, and much else. A positive approach requires recog- 
nition of these realities, so that the modest progress that can be made 
will not* be subverted by the realities. It also requites that the scarce 
resources for thi»l^in^ and planning be used judiciously. The Illinois 

^as¥"^tl^ieB^^ilust^^e^one_Jdji^^ usage of resources — setting 

teachers, to work on tasks in which they do not believe; in^Hrhi^-case 
writing behavioral objectives and constructing accountability procedures 
(Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 1:114-125, 121-L22). While participation is 
an important part of cixrriculum planning efforts, it can be worse than 
useless if participants lack the required time, interest, or ability. j 

2. Communication . > While there-may be a regrettable lack of com- 
munication and integration among the dif ferent^acts anS actors on the 
social studies sc^e, opportunities for communication" are many; better 
use of the existing opportunities would increase^ communication even more. 
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There is communication within .schools^ in inservice programs, in profes- 
sional meetings, in many informal contexts, and through journals and 
books. The participants -in ♦ these many forms 'of communication have a. 
great deal of collective academic learning, experience, folk knowledge, 
and common sense, all of which could be better mobilized^ for a Continued 
effort to impro\re our thinking about rationales, goals, and objectives 
as ineans to better curriculum planning and implementation. 

3. Publishers . The importance of textbooks for classroom practice 
has been documented by Stake and Easley and others. While textbooks may 
give lip s^vice to high-l-evel generalizations^ about rationales, goals, 
and objectives espoused by social studies theoreticians, the content of 
texts is not closely related to most of .those goals. It is most closely 
related to low-level knowledge goals. Publishers produce what teachers 
on* textbook committees are willing to buy, and teachers are generally 
willing to bt^ only the kinds of texts they have been accustomed to 
using. , ^ 

Mehlinger (1981, pp. 252ff) describes the "gulf" that separates 
classroom teachers from social sti^Hies "leaders." Publishers and 
teachers, on their side of the gulf, attend to what the teachers are 
willing, to use, rather than to what "leaders," on the; other side of the 
gulf, say shoulcl be containedtKlir'^fe^xts. Perhaps bjie of the most useful 
things that can be done to improve social studies is to improve communi- 
cation among classroom teachers, textbook publishers, and soci-al studies 
theoreticians — on the „bdsis of democratic participation by all three 
groups. ' . ' , 

4. Usfi of history . Many 'efforts to improve <^ducation go forth 
without sufficient knowledge of previous similar .efforts. . Hazel Hertz-r 
be^K(1981) has prepared for Project SPAJi an overview of social studies 
rq|^fc~ef forts- that^go^__faT^£^ us abotit previous chang 
efforts. Readers can learn much about the^Wrkr^— ref^rmer.s_wh^^ 
have profited from knowledge of the failures and successeS| of previous 
work. ' . - , 

5»>? feUse of guides to curriculum design . We are not lacking in well 
thought-out guides to how to design curriciila and the place of 
tatiohdles, goals, and objectives in such designsV Reference to these 
should be a part of any curriculum impifovement effort. Useful contribu- 
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ticns to curriculum design have be6n tqade by Tyler' (1950) , Taba (1962),. 
Doll (1970), Davis and Haley (1977), an^ Pratt (1980^. 

6. Work with rationales i Despite Vhe ttifficulties and seemingly • 

esoteric nature of rationales, they should not be* neglected;. Much is 

\ 

known that -is not being used about the natifre of students, society, 
ki\owledge, values, and learning. Whether sporadic and pietemeal 'or 
integrated and holistic-, efforts to improve and usie rationales should 
continue at all levels of social studies education. 

7. ' Conceptual structures . The concepts and struc^iures of knowl- 
edge are sometimes pictured as a fad that came and went with the new 
social studies* But concepts, structures, generalizations, and ^theories . 
are the organizational bases for all knowledge — of history, cof the social 
sciences, of social studies, of education itself. They are the basis 
both for the organization of all knowledge into meaningful patterns and 
for the intelligent selection of those small portions of all knowledge 
that can be incorporated -into a particular curriculum. 

8. Alternative patterns of scope and sequence . The proliferation 
of new subjects' and tot>ic8 in social studies has broughj: about a renewed 
concern for the whole pattern of sociarl studies — its scope and sequence. <- 
Although some changes in scope and sequence have occurred over the 
d-ecadfes, as described by Wiley (1977) and. Gross (1977), the basic pat-* 
tern has- remained duch the same since the 1920s (Superka^ Hawke, and 
Morrissett 1980; Jarolimek 1981)/ Much of the" current distress with 
the state of social studies is at/riljutable to the pressures exerted by 
the process of adding new materials and objectives without removing 
others. But the problem, also stems from the antiquity of the dominant 
pattern of the social* studies curriculum, which probably ia^'not as appro- 
priate ^f or 'the 19801 as it may have been for the 1920s. Recent calls 
for a reexamination of. scope and sequence include those from Schneider 
(1980) and Mehlinger (1981); HCSS has established a committee to consider 
the problem of scope and sequence^ In such an undertaking, * it is ©ssen- 
tiaJLthat^ careful consideration be given to (1) revisions of th6 current, 
dominant pattern, (2^"^n" ^alternative ^^pat^tern* or patterns, including 
radically different patterns, and (3) the possibilTty^Cf^i:oexi3tj£nce_of 
two or more patterns that differ substantially from one another. 



" 9. Interdisciplinary work . Despite the dearth of attention given 
to relationships among the disciplines by the college and university 
community,, precollege social studies educators are forced to think about 
the relatipnships among the disciplines ai:\d have in fact done much to 
relate th^e' disciplines to each other, howe,Y^r ineptly. This' work must 
be continued within the social studies, in the context -of , formulating 
and relating rationales, goals, and objectives to the curriculum. Dif- 
ficult as it is to construct an intellectual base fo.r this effort, some 
resources are available, including, for example, the work of Alfred Kuhn 
(1974, 1975), Lawrence Senesh (1967), and Kenneth Boulding (1973, 1980, 
1981). 

10. Probable futures. Quite a few mat;erials have been written 
about the future as a special 'topic of study in social studies. Much 
less has been written about how the future will affect social studies, 
but this is an important -focus for social studies educators^ The content 

_of jjancjAT flt;^;tdiftfi should change, not onlv to br ing Students abreast of 

the world today, but -to prepare them for changes in the future. Even 

,more important niay be the possible future changes in thi methods, of Edu- 
cation, irlcludinfi social studies. ' The revolution in Electronics, for 
example,' ia. almost certain to bring about radical changes^ in methods of 
teaching and learning — perhaps in a few years, certainly within a hun- 
dred years. 

11. A national commission on the social studies . Hertzberg (1981) 
has reviewed the history of committees and commissions that have worked 
to reshape social studies during the past century-. The last such major 
effort was the so-calded "Beard Commission" of the 1930s. Since the 
1930s, there .have been occasional calls for another such effort. In 
1961', for example, ^the NCSS .in cooperation with the American Couticil of 
Learned Societies proposed *a "commij^sion to evaluate the place of the 
social studies in the schools and to make recommendations for improving 
the social studies program." A proposed agenda for-the commission was 
la-Id out by Alexander Frazier (19'62) in the March 1962 issue of Social 
Education and includeS the following charges: "Updating of content . . . 
re-emphasis on disciplines . . . (including) *the search for relation- 
ships aipo.ng the social studies . . . development of new frameworks . .^ .^ 
attention to^^fieg^^et^cLfields . . . handling of "practical problems ; . 
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ask old questions once again . tfhat^does It^mfean- to be fully-./ 
human?- . • . What can be done to help man everywhere become more human?" 
Most recently; Howard' Mehlinger (1981) h^s made another jlea for.*a' ^ 
"national Commission." / . ' . ' 

Such a commission might bear fruit, but. the dangers of wasted 
resources and bland outcomes are great. The results of past efforts in V 
terms bf impact on school practice have, for the most, paf t, not b^een 
encouraging. The oft-mentioned 1916 report on social studies (l)unn 1916) 
was not the result of a single -effort, but was built on tlie preceeding 
work of 20 years or so; its apparent impact may be attributable to the 
unigue historical circumstances in which it occurred. It is rotable, 
'and perhaps discouraging, that the "the Beard Commission," yhich probably 
had at its command the greatest economic and intellectual resources .bf , 
any such effort, ended in profound disagreements among the participants 
and had little apparent effect on social studies classrooms. . ^ ^ 

a 

r—lea^aing— thes e ^le ss o ns- -f^g0m--h-i^feoryv— a- ^^^4:4^^ 1 r . omm-i rrI on . 

might turn its attention to any of all of the other tasks, outlined in 
this section — how to marshal resources for progress in educational 
improvement in- the face*of fnstitutfonal realities; how^ to^improve com-^ 
munication in the profession; helping to lay the basis for an ^improved 
set or sets of rationales, goals, and objectives, including needed inter- 
disciplinary work and the improvement ,of curriculum design efforts; con- 
'sideration of the effec^ts of probable *^futures on social studies content 
and ^methods; making social studies improvement efforts more continuous 
and cumulative; and facing the great problems *of implementing new -ideas, 
methods, and materials • C , 

12. Continuity and cumulation . In perusing jq^yrnals in the na^furaj 
sciences, one is impressed with the cumulative nature of knowledge. , 
Typically, authors- are fal^liar with the relevant literature, one .article 
builds on another, and new natfiei are seldom attaphed to old idea6 jxiat - 
for the salce of novelty » . Such is ^ot the dase in the literature of 
social studies and of education in gexieral, where cumulation and cgntin-. 
uity are of ten flacking. The reasons ^re many and ^also apply iyi- 
various degrees 'to 5ther areas of knowledge. For^ost** among .these is 
the external pressure to .publish and the associated internal desire to 
lengthen one^s vitaV These pressures Often result iT\, attaching new names 



to old idea^ and the publication of trivia. The pressures may' be accom- 
panied by unwillingness to build on the ideas of others and to* accept 
the contributions of others arid, perhaps, ^by a dull. suspicion that, in 
any event,, real progress in education is not possible. Mechanisms for 
making research and development in social studies pore continuous and 
cumulative are needed at all levels — in the school, the district, the 
state, and colleges and universities. Perhaps a ma'jor task for a 
national commission would be to moi^itor social studies publications in a 

. search for cumulation of knowledge. . ^ 

13. Implementatioij . It is a long way from the .construction of 
rationales, goals, and objectives to curriculum materials to classroom 
impletoentation. Probably the most important lesson jto be learned from 
the history of efforts to. change the social studies is that persons 
involved in those efforts have given insufficient' attention to the prob- 
lems of implementation and to the extensive ^literature that throws light 
on thofee ptoblems.. Attention must be given to all the links in the chain 
from rationale to classroom practice, which means tacklitig a difficult 
intellectual task, accompanied by patient efforts directed by the he^t 
available knowledge about how to bring about institutional changels. 
Included in the recent and useful lite^rature. on educational change, are 
the studies by Havelock' (1971), Sikorskd^(1976) , and Berman and 
McLaughlin (1978>i ' ^' 

These admonitions make up an extensive and .demanding agenda', but 
one that .can be useful in btinging work on rationales, goals., and objec-' 
tives into a reasonable relationship with educational practice, even 
when the' available resources are meager. Perhaps the most iTOportartt 
admonitions are to keep in view the wh61e process of educatipnal change, 
to relate one^s efforts to the wl>ole process (which does'nbt mean tackl- 
ing th^ whol§ process at onc^), to work for continuity and cumulation^ in! 
whatever»ef forts are made, to be realistic, 'and Vo take satisfaction in, 

^sfiall bits of progress, k 

\ • Research Recommendations. 
, ♦ — ^ — . 

* our analysis ii)dic^tes that Jthere may no.t^b'e a close relationship-- 
•between some^ of the .links in'^the chafn that leads from the broad' p^- * 



poses of social studies education to the classroom execution of^those 
purpose?. ^The links in the chain are 

\, ^Rationale: what are the most basic purposes of Social studies 
-^education, and how are those pui^oses shaped and limited^by knowledge or 
assumptions concerning the nature^ of individuals, society, knowledge, 
values, and^ learning? 

2. Goals and objectives: what are the general goals and specif^ic 
objectives to be accomplished? 

3. Curriculum planning: what are the pattern of content and pro- 
cesses that will implement the goals and ^objectives?* * 

4. Curriculum materials: what marterials • will assist teachers and 
students i# accomplishing the goals and objectives,? 

5. Classroom activities: what actions of teachers and students 
are undertaken to acccyjiplish the goals and objectives? 

Good educational theory would indicate that these links should be 
closely. ^n<J logically related to each other. Our knowledge of the facts 
indicates that the relationships among some of these elements are neither 
close nor logical.' 

In view of the fact that corisicferable effort is expended on each of 
these steps in the 'educational process, with the possible exception of 
rationale, and that a .lack of close and logical relationships among the 
steps may be an iilportant hindrance to the, accomplishment, of desirable 
outcomes, we suggest a research agenda addressied to the following (^ues- 
,tions: 

1. How do tj^^ participan^ts in "social studies education — teachejrs, 
chairpersons , consultaut^^^^curr^ -filanners , school adminis tra tor s , 

-professors of education, and currictfltum theorists — perceive each- of the^ 
fivp links and the relationships or lack of relationship^^ among them? 

2. Are these same partioiparits concerned, alj^ut a lack of reUa- 
tionships among the links and do they .feel that efforts are warranted to 
bring abt>ut closer relationships? 

3. *"What kinds of activJLties on] the patt xjf any of the partici- 
pants or of other agencies' would be feasible* and effective iit bringing > 
about closer relationships ataong the links? 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION IN isOCIAL STUDIES 
' By James G. Lengel and Douglas P. Superka 



Introduction 



After examining lb yeajrs- of social studies curriculum research and 
wtiting, the author of the Ohio State literature rev:|.ew concluded that 
"there is a lack of agreement as to what social studies really 
(Wiley 1977, p. 41). A study of schools in California reported by 
Richard. Gross reached a summary finding that "there is no standard social 
-studies program. in California. ' The one hones t an s wex -is the- curriculum _ 
varies" (Gross 1977, p. 195). In this same survey, -a majority of • 

0 \ / 

respondents indicated that "a well-integrated scope and sequence just 
does not exist" (Gross 1977, p. 200). A common report f rom ^the Case 
Studies in Science Education -was, "the field observer could find no 
underlying and unifying principle in the social studies curriculum at 
the. site" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:31). Th^se findings seem to lead 
to tile conclusion that there is no common social studies curriculum' 'in 
the nation *^s schools. ^1 ' 

In f^act, a multiplicity of topics are taught under the rubric of gf 

»» 

social studies. In* local and state curriculum guides, NCSS position 
papery, and school course offerings, one can find jugt about every topi^ 
there is. From the three NSF studies alone, one can conclude that social 
studies curriculum content includes: school, commi^nlty, home, self, 
families, neighborhoods, comlihnities,. sta€e history, world geography, 
American history, world, cultures, . civics*, world history, problems of 
^emocra^cy, sociology, government, psychology, economics, European his- 
tory, sex education*, home livings intergroup^ education, driver education, 
guidance, ethics, philosophy, humanities, student development, fre^ 
enterprise, communism and totalitarianism, and consumer education. 
Appendix A-4 of "^rhe-Qhio State literature review (Wiley 1977) contains^ 
a nine-page, small-type listing of social 's'tudies curriculum topics. 
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' John U. Michaelis and Jarrel >.M^rackfen provided substantial 
assistance; in the preparation of this paper. ' , 
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■ ^ / ' ■ 

'The definitions of social studies collected In this review indicate that 
studies includes anything that has to do with people interacting 
/ach othe^, with their environment, or with ideas. Is there anyv^ 
thing that's next included in -that definition? The cik;riculum calle/d 
social studie^/ appears to be anything and everything. 

Even though a convincing argument can be made from -this evidence 
that the social studies curriculum is characterized by^'extreme diversity, 
lack of focus, and' -few if any commonly-held structures, other findings 
of the studies show a remarkable uniformity in the way social studies 
topics and course titles -are organized on a K-12 basis throughout the 
- nation. Wiley ,_ £otL_example, observed that: s . 1 



Throughout the natioi^ there have » been failrly ui^|fSm . ' 
,coursevand credit requirements at the secondary level • 
over the last 20 years (Wiley 1977, p. 30). 

Similarly, the 'authors of the Case Studies in Science Education con- 
cluded that, in 1977: . * . 

The country had — not a nationally imposed curriculum — but 
local acceptance' of , a .nation-wide curriculum. . . . The 
formal cu-rriculum the school district offers was almost 
constant across the country (Stake-and Easley 1978, ^ 
p. 13:1). , \ ' 

The chances are *quite high, for instance, that an llth-gra(ie\student - 
moving mid-term from Philadelphia, -Pennsylvania- to Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia would still be taking' U.S. 'history. Thus, although the theor- 
etical boundaries of social* .strxdles describe a huge estate, the real 
property appears qui^te^ilmited and common, *a£ least *at the course title 
and topic level. ' 

Th^p pappr describes and explains the nature of social studies cur- 
riculum organization in the nation ^s elementary and secondary schools, 
a^best*we can tell^rom existing research and the collective knowledge 
and experience of project staff and ^onsultants. We identify and 
describe the dominant pattern existing in the schools, as well as some 
systematic and unique variations. The paper also includes a discussion 
' ot articulation between and within elementary and secondary levels. .^We 
conclude by providing a suggested list of. further research questions 
that -would help clarify ani" extend theae findings and by offering one 
-possible explanation for why the dokinant pattern is so widespread. * ' 
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' • Elementary Social Studies. Curriculum 

' * ' " * 
The dominant * pattern of curriculiim organization for elementary 

social studies (K-6) is the "exp^ndijig e'nvironments" framework. . While 
precise figures are not provided in the NSF studies, we have concluded 
from extensive examinations of local and state curriculum guides (Wiley 
1977, 31; Sutton 1976j) , Project SPAN and other analyses of 'the most- 
used elementary social ^itudies 'textbook programs* (Weiss \978, Appendix, 
p. E46) the observations! and conclusions of the CSSE researchers (Stake 
and . Easley i978) , ^descriptions provided in jelementai;y social studies 
methods 'tex^- (-e rg-^ Joy^e -^d Alleman-Brook&^l979, pp^ L7— 20-;-Mi<:ha*ii&- 
1980, pp. 16-19) i and tnje widespread^ experience and knowledge o.f the 
SPAN staff and consultanils'' that the overwhelming majori-ty of. 'elementary 
social -studies programs are based on the following sequence of courses: 
KindejrgArten - Self ^11 Home, School, arid Community 
\ Grade 1\ - Families 
' • Grad^ 2 - Neighborhoods 



Grade 3 - Communities 



Grade 4 - State Histoty and Geographic Regions 
Grade 5 - U.S. -Hi^tory-^^ - V. ' ' 

Grade 6 - WoYld Cultures (Western or Eastern Hemisphere) . 
This- "expanding environments" pattern' is^based on^ tKe notion that 
social studies content shoul'^, begin wifch the imine<iia*t:e' environment of 
the child (self, homey*school) and move outward* to the communi.ty Instate, 
nation^ and beyond. According to the oVio State literatuirfe^revi^, this 
.pattern ha& predominated thrbughout the past 20 years (Wiley 19^7^ . 
p. 31).. Using the term /'expanding' communities," it was most jclear ly - , 
> elaborated and explained by Kanna (1963), b^t^its roots trace back tO a 
• report/on elementary- social studies issued in conjuction with the secon* 
. dary'-level Report of the Committee on Social ,Studies i^ 19f6 (see Dunn 
1916, p. 12: Morrissett 1980, pp'. 8-10); In the past several decades, 
hpwever, Changes have taken "place within' this framework. Most curric- 
^ ulum guides and textbooTcs no longer restrict instruction • to a single, 
area.- -R^tther, comparative Studies are included so that students have 
_ opportunities to go beyond their community, state, an^ nation 'to get -.a 
view df^ways.pf living ^iit other place^ in the United Stages and tSe - 



World. In addition, concepts' from tbe'sobial sciences have^been intro- 
duced in the pro^mary grades as well as the intermediate grades j,,.thits**' 
adding a new dimensipn to the curriculum (Wiley 1977>» p. 32). But 
"topics," usually defined in terms of places, remain the dominant organ- 
izers of elementary school social studies curricula. \ 

In trie primary grades (K-3), perhaps' the most significant current 
.trend is the decreased attention being given to the social studies cur- 
riculum. About two-thirds of the K-3 teachers in the RTI survey indi- 
cated bhat inadequate time to teach social studies was a significant 
'problem (Weiss 1978, Ap^pendix, p. B129). .Primary teachers in that study 
also reported that they averaged only 20' minutes ^er day of social 
studies instijuction compared with 40 minutes for math and 95 minutes for 
^reading (Weiss 1978, pp. 50-51) • Field observers in the Cas^ Studies in 
Science Education and many district people tqday report even less time 
^e.g., 20 minutes per^day, two or three days per week). In many dis- 
triets science and social studies .compete with physical education, art, 
a*nd music for ^ daily p.eriod. In -some schools, the' two subjects are not 
even^ taught at the primary grades (Stake and Easley 1978^ pp. 5:9, 7:7.-8, 
ri:47,'and ll*:l-31)f Gross reported tha.t fewer than one-third of the 

K-5 teachers' in several Florida studies reported positive attitudes 

» 

toward social studies and fewer thscn one-half taught social studies 
regularly (Gross' L977, p. 198). District surveys in Montana .and 'Cali- 
fornia indicated that 70 percent or more pf the K-f! teachers were doing 
little or-nothing with socjLal studies; Surveys in two Colorado districts 
reported that primarjy teachers were spending about one hour a' week on ' 
social ^studies (Gro^ 1977„ p. 198). Publisliers have related that their 
sal^s^ of social studies textbooks- and other materials aC the prima-ry 
level "have declined**signif icantly" t Joyce and Alleman-Brooks 1979, 
..p. 16). • ' ' 

A major reason for the decline and perhaps .threat^ of disappearance 
of primar^y social studies is the renewed^^attentidn to "basics" such as 
reading,' writing, and math. Since 'this trend has probably ^accelerated 
in th6 past three years,. it:> ig very likely that attention t6 sociSl 
studies at. the pirimary grades in 1981 (as this is. being written) is even 
.less than reported in tho^e 197^-1977 studies. Some primary teachers, 
however, claim thft^t considerable social studies content is taught in 



reading^, language arts, and health. They contend that' the topics of 
readers and «the' Content of writing, assignments and valu'es exercises often 
include family, self, people with different ethnic^ and cultural back- 
grounds, personal decisi6ns, and other^ content areas closely related to 
social atudies. Researcfl is, however, needed to confirm the extent and 
nature of this possible trend* . f . 

In schools which do, t-each social studies qourses at the primary 
grades i what specifically is toeing tapght within that* general expanding , 
enyiionments» framework? The following' topics and themes are typical of 
those taught in primary social studies program^: » ' 

Kindergarten;' Self, Home, School,' Coinmunity — discoverilig ^ ^ " 
myself (Who -am I? How am I alike and different frotn 
others?), school *(roy classroom, benefits of school), ' « 
working together, 'living ,at home,, community helpers, 
children in other landl^,' rules , celebrating holidays, 
' working and playing safely • ^ ^ - 

, Grade 1 : Families — Family membership, recreation^ work, 
* ciopperatlon, traditions > families in other cultures, how 
^ my family is alike and different from others, family 
responsibilities, my senses and feelings, the; family at 
^work, our school and otlier schools, and national holi- * 
days. ' . ^ ' ^' ^ ^ 



Grade 2; Neighborhoods ->-Workers 'and services in the 
/neighborhood, food, shelter' and clothing, transportation,^ 
communicant ion, living in different nefghborhoods, my, 
'role within the neighborhood and comi^uitity., changes iu 
biy ^leighborhoQd, neighborhoods and coibnunities in others 
cultures, famj and city life* and projecting our environ-*' 
metit.^! J ' >^ • . ' 

Grade 1; Commxyiiti^ — Different kinds of communities, 
changes un/ communities, community government, community^' 
seryices,- .communities in other countries, cities, careers 
in cities, -utBan i^roblemsr, business and industry, ^ ' 
pioneers *ajp\c[ American ImUans, and communities pa^t-and 
present** ' ^ • , • ' « 



. ^This li,st of illustrative" topics and the following one for, grades 
4-6vWere' based *oh an examination of previous. /analyses o£ topics ^n Wile;jj 
*1977, Appendix, pp\ 24-25} jQyc^ and-Alleman^-Brpoks J.979,.4>P* 17-1/8; 
Michaels 1980''^ pp. 16-19;vUe'lt^ and Mai Un 5976, ■ 106; and an- analy- 
sis of receht^ textbooks -by SSEG staff. <• ^ . . f 



Several observatlpjis can be made from this look at primary-l^Vel * 
social studies tropics. first, the topics are generalized and non- 
specific. First-graders across ^he country, for example, study families 
but not necessarily the same ones. * While one class is studying a family 
in Appalachia, another 'may be studying a- family^ in Chicagp Or Japan. 
Second, as indicated in the Ohio State literature review (Wiley 1977, 
p. 30), primary social studies <;ourses . today , more than" those in the 
past, emphasize urban life, multicultural stldies, and comparative 
studies. . • 

Finally, the basic Vexpanding environments'*^pattern is •intersperse.d 
withvrecurring traditional to.pics that don't necessarily fit into the 
expanding horizons concept: for example, national holidays, celebra- 
tions, "great Americans," school rules, ^ and American Indians. These are 
a regular part of the social studies curriculum at primary and even 
imermetfiate levels, through pften le'ft to the discretion oE each teacher. 
Similarly, topics of sp^^cial interest such as law-^related studies, eth- 
nic -heritage, women, arfd careers, are often added to the elementary 
social studies experience by the local district or the teacher. Many of 
these are\^peated year after yo^ in eaclr student ' s experience, and are 
ofcten treated separat;ely from the stated content area for the year. 

Social studies coutses in the intermediate grades (4-6) extend the 
"expanding environments" sequence begun, at the primary level to state, 
nation, and world. But there^ are several impor'tant differences between 
intermediate and primary social studies. First, in grades 4-6 social 
gtud/es does Hot appear to be. an. endangered species. It still does not 
receivfe the amount of 'attention that reading and' math do, but the dis^ 
parity is less — 34 minutes per day for so^al studies compared with 51 
minutes for math and 66 for reading (Weiss 1978, p/si). ^ The decline in 
social studies textbook sales appears to end around the third or foutth 
grade, and teachers &nd administratprs seem *to view social studies 
especially'at the fifth ^nd sixth grades as a. stable part of the elemen- 
tary curriculum, ^ecbnd, beginning in fourth -grade the topics Become 
more defined, so that most students are studying the same geong^aphic 
regions (e.g., Canada, Latin America, and Japan) and certain aspects^of 
U.S. history (e.g., exploration, colonial living, .and westward expan- 
sion).* Finally, history and. geography receive a much stronger emphasis 
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in these grades than at the* primary level. Examples of topics typically 
•taught in social steadies at these grades are: 



Grade 4: Geographic Regjbns — Different world regions, 
people of the world, climatic regions, physical regions, 
population, food; State History— problems of our state, 
our state government, state history-, people of our state, 
state laws, roles of sta*t^ workers. 

Grade 5; U.Sjt History — The first Americans, exploration 

• and discovery, colonial life, westward movement. War 
Between t-he States, immigrants, the Roaring Twenties, 
lifestyles in United States, values of the American , 
people, our neighbors, to the North and South, ^United 
States as world power, grea*t 'American leaders. > 

Grade 6; World -Cultures/Hemispheres — political and 
economic systems, Xand and resources, people and their 
^ beliefs, comparative cultures; Western Hemisphere — Early 

cultures of South America, the ABC Countries, Central 
'American countries, Canada, Hexido,^ historical. beginnings 
of Western world; Eastern Hemisphere — Ancient Greece and^. 
Rome, Mfddle Ages^ Renaissance, Middle East, Europe, ' . - 

* Africa, India, and China. • ' ^* • ' ' . / 

While .these topics exe^mplify content in typical intermediate-level 
social studies today, spirial. studies hks not been uniformly stable in 
these three grades over the past decade. Wiley notes that while geo- 
graphic regions seemed to predominate in 1970, by 1975 state history 
became the main fourth-grade course in many districts (Wiley 1977, 
p-. 30*X. Textbook ' analyses indicat^ that -map and globe skills have 
recently received renewed attention, especially at fourth grade (see thfe 
Patrick wit^ Hawke paper in this volume) . . The*f if th grade has been more 
stable dtiring'\that ten-year period, with a continuing, U.<S. history focus. 
Wiley notes, however, t^at^ a more "presentist" orientation to U.S. 
society characterized many programs in' 1975 (Wiley 1977, , p.' 30) . " ^ 
Finally, .social studies at grade ^six appears to have undergone ^nd is, 
still undergoing the most change. While the Weste'rn hemisphere^ espe- 
cially Latin Amerrica and Canada,- predominated in 1^70, a world cultures ^ 
approach, drawing mor*fe on ant^hropology and other social sciences, was 
dgpijiant^byj^4-9^7-5- (Wiley i^^ 3t))'rvT worlTcuTtures orientation .still 

appeared ^common in 1980, but some schools offer a sixth- and seventh- 
-grade sequence of Western and Eastern hemispheres in either order (Joyce 
and* Alleman-rBrooks 19?9, p. 19)* Reflecting this situation, one pub- 
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lisher is curre^itly offering two texts for grade 6~one on^Latin America 
and Canada and 6ne on the Eastern hemisphere. ^ * \ ^ 

Thus, at the elementary level the, ^'expanding environments" frame- 
work continues to predominate, but some specific changes in^coptenC have 
occurred. Moreover, the e^jisten^e , and .degree of prevalence of social 
studies courses is not uniform from K to 6. Many schools have only a 
minimal primary social studies program. In addition, the specific ^ 
courses at foui;tli and six.th gr3d%s vary more among two. or .three alter-^ 
natives than do the ?fifth-grade courses: Topics, however, -usually ' 
defined a$ geogjc^phic places, ' r^ain th^ dominant organizers\ f or th§ 
e^lementary ,soci«i ^udies ^ cur^caluw*.^ * . . 

. Secosndar y Sociaf. Studies Curriculum -^- 



. ^* In J916^ the Committee on Social Studies of tlje Commission on the 
Reorganization ''o'f 'Secondary Education^ recommended generally the follow- 
ing sequence of social « studieV courses : Grade 7~Geography/European 
History; .Grade 8~American mstory;' Grade 9~Civics; ' Girade 10-TEuropean ^ 
Histoi-y;' Grade ll--American History; and Grade 12 — Problems af Democracy 
(social, economic, and political)^^unn 191^^, p: 12). Jhis secondary 
pattern' might be characterized as two cycles of "contracting environ- 
ments ^ The major 'justification of- the 'commit t^ee for this pattern of 
organization is revealed in the following quotation from their' report: 

.[T]li'e course of social studies proposed -for t,he years '.i 
1-^% constitutes a cycle to be followed by a similar 
cycle' in l^e yeatTs 10-12, and presumably preceded b-y ' 
another ^mil^V cycle in the six eleanentary-grade^ 
This grouping ... is based' chief ly upon the fact that 
large' numbers of children complete their schooling with 
the sixth' grade and another large contingent with the 
eighth and- ninth .grades (DUnn L916, p. 12). ' * 

This two-cycle pattern, then, was conceived at and for a time when 

few people graduated from high school, when J.arge nu^^ imlaigraats- 

had come' Jp'o ^erica, when the country was close to entering World War, I, 

and wheil historians ^;iad a very, strong influence on the social studies 

profession'. This pattern -is believed to have been fairly common already 

in 191^.. By 1924 one-third of the higb^schools follow^ this course 



structure. It soon became the dominant pattern for secondary social 

studies curriculum organization in the country (rfertzberg 1981, 

pp. 35-37). • ' • 

Recent data from^ the NSF studies and elsewhere indicate that 
although some, changes in this curriculum pattern have occurred in the 
past 60 years, and despite the tremendous changes in society that 
occurred during that time, the dominant structure of- secondary social , , 
studies cburaes t^day is'remarkably similar to that •191^6 pattern, 
'sidejing in one breath what ^t^'es require, what students enVoll in, . • 
wjiat teachers teach,^, what schools 'of fe-r, , and -what state .and local guides 
say, the following- pattern of 'social studies courses (wi^th some revels- 
als in order and some diff erences) ' predominates today: 
* Grade 7 ^ World HistoryyCurtures/fceography ' 

Grade 8 - U. S.^^istory. 

Grade 9 - World Cultures/History or Civrca/Government 

Grade 10 - .World Cultures/History 

Grade 11 - U.S. History . • ' , 

, Grade 12 - itoeric^n -Government and- Sociology/Psychology 
This pattern reflects several changes from the 1916 scheme. European 
history has been broadened td world history, which inqludes the history ' 
and culture studies of Africa, Asia, and other areas. Ninth-grade civics 
has given some ground to world history and at the twelfth grad^e Problems 
of Democracy ha^ become American government, wit,h many schools also 
offering social science electives such' as sociology and psychology: 

- The pattern of topics a'tid course titles that make^ up this current 
common curriculum is evident in a Variety of'sburcea. The National Sur- 
vey in Social Studies Education compiled by the Virginia^ State Depart- 
ment of Education (Sutton 1976)* describes the legal requirements, Writ- 
ten recommendations, and most consistent patterns of social studies 
courses in all the states. Virtually all of the states, report curric- 
ulum organization in ^erms of course titles,^ most of which fall into the 
typical pattern. For example,"" 74 percent of the states reqtiire a year 
of "American History" or something with a similar title in .gr^de 11 or 
thereabouts; "World History" or its •equivalent is also required in high 
'school by 44 percent of the states (S'utton 1976). State requirements 
are riot the only determinant of the social -studies curriculum, but they 
do serve to set a pattern whichiis confirmed 'by other data. 

' 89 ' . 



The RTI survey of local and state social studies offerings and 

requirements r^vealed^ that 93 percent tof secondary schools offer 

"American History" in the 11th grade* or "trhereabouts, and 81 percent of 

the districts require all students to take the*course. Seventy percent 

of schools offer "World History" and more than 60 percent offer "American 

Government." More than half of those'of fering government make^it.a 

required course (Weiss 1978, p. 26, 54). Nearly 60 percent of high 

' \ * 

school social studies courses are year-long in duration; about one-third 

$ire semester courses (Weiss 1978, p. 65). Presumably, the 12th grade 

accounts ior most 'of the semester courses, with, one semester of govern- 

m'ent and cfhe seme^^ter of social science offered. At the junior high 

level, more than 80 percent, of . the^social studies courses are year-long, 

with U.S. history as the most prevalent coui:se (Weiss 1978, pp. 64-65)\ 

Table 1 presents enrollment figures from the RTI study that provide 
a general, indication of the extent to whidi junior and senior high stu- 
s dents are^taking* these social studies. Weiss cautions that these 'enyroll- 
ment figures have standard errors that "tend to be quite large" and that 
they "should be treated only as rough estimates" (Weiss 1978, p. 57). 
• The juii^r high courses, moreover, are identified in most cases merely 
as "social studies." Data from a recent sup^ey of classes taught by 
secondary social studies teachers confirm the sp'ecific 7r9 course 
sequence outlined above (Fontana 1980, p. 35). 

Richard Gross* tabulation of high school social studies course 
enrollments also .shows a still-predominant lO-ri-12 pattern of/*World or 
'European History," "American Histor^," and "American ^vernmerit" for 
most student:s in secondary school, but with* increasing competition from 
"Economies'," "Psychoio&y ," and "Sociology" courses (Gross 1977, p. 196^- 
198)^ Although Gross may have thought that "the traditional pattern of 
high school' social studies offerings, rather staTjle since the 1916 (D'u^n) 
Report . . \as finally ^een^^ ^hatrtere^**^ t^ro3s"1977," pTT96)",~ the 
results of the NSF and other studies show otherwise. The Dunn pattern 
may "have been shaken 'a bit in the early- to mid-seventies (the data*; 
reported by Gross a"re from 1973 and 1975), with a tyend toward" mini- 
'courses and electives. As indicated above, however, the more recent 
data from the NSF studies show movement back to the traditional -pattern. 
The trefid shown ,in the RTI and Virginia surveys is generally confirmed 
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in the Ohio State literature review (Wiley *1977 , pp. 32-36 and Appendix"* 
A-4,' pp. 27-32)., the CSSE survey (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. l'8:21-26), 
a survey of pujjlishers (Schneider anc^-^ Van Sickle 1979, p. 464), and .a 
recent survey of sociatl studies teachi^r-s (Fontana 1980, pp. 32-38). 

Nevertheless, there are some exceptioti^ to this typical pattern — 
.variations in the uniformity of these dominant courses. U.S. histor.jr 
courses in, the eighth and eleventh grades are clearly the most pervasive 
courses throughout the country. Since textbooks are used widely to 
teach ^ these courses and since the. .most widely used texts are 
chronological sur^veys of U.S. history (see the Patrick with Hawke papei^- 
in this volume), the great majority of U.S. history courses are prpbably 
survey courses. Wiley, however, notes a trend toward inclusion of more 
social, economic, and cultural content in these courses *(Wiley 1977, 
pp. 30-31). She also observes that "some states and districts have made 
the junior year course into * American Studies,' emphasizing certain 
themes and topics with less focus on chronology" (Wiley 1977, p. 33). 
In addition, she notes that' "some schools . . . still of fer .American 
history as a^two-year course because they feel that there is too'much'to 
cover iti o^ year" (Wiley 1978, p. 33). In some schools this two-year 
sequence. occurs in the ninth and tenth grades. 

The latter "pattern may help to account for another apparent excep- 
tion to the traditional pattern.*^ Fontana reports that in a, recent sur- 
vey of 550 secondary social studies teachers drawn from a national 
sample, U.S. history is"^ offered as extensively as world history/cultures 
at tenth grade. Table 2 indicates that about the same number of sections 
of U.S. history and world history/cultures were taught at tenth grade by 
this sample of teachers. . / 

Since the Fontana studies show that* 65 sectionsVf U.S. history 
were also taught in the liinth gra^e, it is possible that as many as one- 
half of ^the tenth-grade sections are part of a two-year sequence. More 
research, however, is needed to coqfirm this hypjjthesis an^ to further 
clarify the relative emphasis of world or U.S. history atVhe tenth 
grade . ^ , \ , 

Another variation in the general 7—12 pattern of cpurses is in *^ate 
history. ,The RTI study reported that 20 percent of the states require a 
course in the history of the|r state "for hi*gh school graduation (Weiss 
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1978, p. 23), AnotKer study indicated that 33 states require the study 
•of "the history of the state and nation" and 41 stat^sf prescribe ^he 
"study of state and federal, constitutions" (Henning et al;, 1979, p. 36), 
Weiss reported that nearly 700,000 students in "schools with grades 7-9" 
were enrolled in state history coursefe (Weiss 1978, p, 60), 

Some variation^ arid exceptions to the typical pattetn are due to 
the grade-level structures of the Schools and to regional differences. 
The pattern of social studies courses offered can vary depending upon 
school/grade organization (6-8, 7-9, 9-12, 10-12, and 7-12). Weiss, for 
example, found that schools with grades "10-12 only" were "significantly 
mote likely to offer additional social studies courses such as psychology 
and economics" (Weiss 1978, p. 57). Only 27 percent of the^"sCl^6ols 
with grades 10-12 and lower" offered economics courses, while 65 percent 
of the "10-12 only" schools did. Similar differences were found for 
sociology (52 percent to 74 percent) and psychology (41 percent to 65 
percent) (Weiss 1978, p. 54). This difference may^also be related to 
the size of the school districts. Presumably, more of the 7-12 or 9-12 
schools were located in small districts while the 10-12 only schools 
were in larger districts. / 
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• Regional differences may also account for some of the course pat- 
tern. variation. Wiley (1977 / pp. 36-41), citing several earlie** studies, 
reported a ^number of specific regional variations: ''American government 
and sociology were offered much less in the Northeast' than in» other 
regions" (p. 40^), "the South offered civics and state history morfe often 
th^,n any oth^r sections" (pp.. 36, 40), "the Midwest offered the greatest 
.diversity in. social studies courses" (p. 40), and "economics was taught. 

4 

less commonly in the schools of the South and the West than in those of 
the^Northeast and Midwest" (p. 4,1). Differences in course requirements 
may account for some of these patterns. More' Southern states have social 
studie? requirements than do, states in other regions; all staxes in the 
South require s^cific social studies courses for graduation while only 
two-thirds of the North Centfral states and three-f ouTths of the Northern 
states do (Weiss 1978, p. 25). Moi:e than 80 percent of the Sout>iern and 
Western, states Require more than, one year of social studies for high 
school graduation, while only 38 percent of the states in the Northeast 
and 58 percent of th^se in the North Central' region do (Weiss 1978, 
p. 24). Similar- regional ^patte^rns of re^juirements were found in science 
and math, but the nurah^rs were much tLower. Social studies courses at 
the secondary level are much more widely required by states than math or 
science (e.g., 60 percent of the staters ift the nation require more than 
one yeariof social studTes^ while only' 21 percent of the ^states .do so-in^ 
math and sciJice) (Weiss 1978', p. '24). ^ ^ ' 

Despite the variations and exceptions noted above, however, the 
genaral pattern oi social studies courses is quite common throughout the 
nation's schools. While the social sciences have undoubtedly. made some 
inroads into the secondary social studies curriculum, the curriculum 
stilly has a topic-based organization dominated by history and government 
courses. • \^ » 

Elementally /Siecondary Articulation 

o 

We have Just described, analyzed, and discussed the elementary and 
secondary socfial studies curricula separately. This division reflects 
fairly accurately how they are treated in the schools, as indicated by ^ 
the following findings from the NSF studies: 
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— "The anticula-fe-ifbn of the Social studies curriculum was found ta * 
be weak ,at all grade levels'^ (Stake and Easley 1978, p/l3:30), 

-.-Articulation of ^curriculum across jgrade leVels is^^^en as a prob- 
lem by more ifVian one-ha'lf of soGial studies teachers (Weiss 1978, p. ^ 
B129), , . 

— Only one (of II sites) had made "some attempt* . • • to de^velop 
and implement a coherent social studies curriculum in the elementary 
s^hoolq" *(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:29), ' * ' 

— In only, one (cff 11 sit^s)' "did we find indication of a sustained 
t^empt^to effect arti'culation from elementary to junior high^school 
cial studies" (Stake and, Easley 1978, p. -1-3^29). 

— ^Little concern was expresse^d ^y secojidary, ,t>eacher.s regarding the 
, teaching of social studies in the ^ elementary schools" (Stake and Easley 
1978,* pr ^:29)- * ' ^ ' ' ' . ' 

To .ber sure, many states and school districts h^ve developed* soc4.al 
'studies curriculum guides that do outline (at least on paper) plans for 
K-12 articulation Ijased on ^Ither social science concepts, social studies 
skills, or bo'tfi,^ * The^ NSF studies ,/ however, indicate ^that'most teachers 
vigno^re these guides; Articulation on paper has not generaJly led to 
articulation in tfie classroom, * , . ^ 

< There are* many reasons "for tfhis lack of articulation between ele- 
mentary and secondary social studies. One factor ■ certainly is the fact 
that in most cases they occur in separate schools. This explains why 
the Illinois case study researchers also observed little articulation 
between ^th^se leyels in science and math (tStake'and Easley 1978, p, 19: 
35) oThts .physical and cultural separatiqn of the schools accounts for 
much' of the difficulty in communication,, but there are qi^alitative dif- 
ferences between elementary ^nd secondary social studies that inteasify 
this difficulty, 

A^s indicated earlier, soicl^l studiies is not considered an important 
part of the elementary curriculum, especially at the primary level. It 
is considereH and treated as an important part of secondary schools 
(Stake and Basley 1978, p, 13:29). Moreover, social studies at the two 
levels is based on different organizational schemes. The "expanding 
horizons^' cpncept of elementary social studies is based, presumably, on 
some theory of child development, while ^the sequence of secondary offer- 
ings is based' on the "exit points" prevalent in 1916. 
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^ The major difference, however, and perhaps the pne that deter,mines 

many of the others, is the diffeflnce bet^ween those who teach social- 

•studies at elementary and secondary levels. Mast secondary teachers of 

stfcial studies teach only soci^al studies.* They are required by the*state 

y ' ' ^ 

to be certified as social .studies teachers and to prepare accordingly. 

• Elementary teachers*, on' the other hand, are predominantly worfting^in 
"self-contained classrooms" where they teach reading, math, writing, 
good mannelrs, recess, lunch, nap tim^ v social studies, science,^ and 
everything else^*— and it's of.tefi in that* order of priority. . Eleme;itary 
teachers, teach children; secondary teachers teac*Ti history , -geography , or 
government. Th'ei-r Self-percepbions, prof ession'al turf^ and ra^isoVis- 

sw d'etre can pnlj^ be very different from one another. Since a, common 
filciding of the>NSF stucSifes was that the teacher'-is a V^^i^^ry determinant 

. of social 'studies education (al6ng with <the textbook),, it is fair .to 
conclude that these qualitative teacher differences account for much of 
the elementary /,seconc^y "disarticulation." . „ ' «f ^ 

The* tremendous deg^ee of teach^r^a-utoniJmy (Shaver, Davis, and Bel- 

' bura 1979,^ p. 6) tttat ^xi-sts Cis also a ^major^ factor leading to little 

. * * • X * ' 

articulation even -within , the elementary and^econdary schools. The* ^ ^ 

following selections trom^the Illinois case ^studies illostrate ^e effect 
•of this^ teacher autopotny Tn^ at-Ce^ts to provid'e articula.tlon at the 
-secondary' l^vel. ^ / - ' . » - / ' ' 

.An administrator .describes seve-ral tf.S. hi^^ory sections in d high . 
school: ^ 3^ ' 



At tl]e end -of the first quarter one^ teacher might be' 
teactiing World War , '.another the-^post-Civil War period, 
and a third the Colun\bian perioxi. Li teral-*^ true . Now 
r that is independency^ that is intolerabl'S . When ^a kid 
has to move from one course to another, he shoul-d move 
from Jacksonian dempcracy to^ Jacksonian democracy (Stake 
and Easley 197B, p. 1:114). 



A social studie's 
to the curriculum guidle 



teacher reacting ta^d^istrict pressure to conform 



The^'pattern will be set arid if the President is aasassin\ 
ated, I'm notlsupposed to dwell on it if ht iin^ i in the . 
curriculum. This year when I get to' Rome in world his- 
tory I'm going to stay tivere'a while. Why? Because I 
am fired ujp* a,o.out it. It is neat because I have just ,~ 
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finished an intensive study of itr What will the behav- 
ioral objectives say about *that? Try to. write 'content 
objectives for- current events sometime (Stake and Easley 
19^8, p. 1:115). 

A junior high social studies teacher in a small rural district: y - " 

I don't kn6w how Mrs. F. over at the high school does 
it, if she teaches pre-or-post 1865, but I don't get 
past World War I. I don't teally follow the book. We 
go right past the colonial period, skipping the first ^ • 

two hundred pages. However, we do spend about two months 
on tbe Constitution. This is important; if you learn to 
play a game, you have to learn the rules, the Constitu- 
tion fascinates me, especially since the school law 
^ course J studied recently. I bring ip case studies on 
constitutional law and' also recent ones like the Tiiiker 
case' in Des Moines (Stake and Easley 1978,' p. 4:5D). 

Thus, at th^ secondary level the emphasis on discrete subjects (U.S. 

history, world c^ltures, and government) and the power of the individual 

teacher lead to little articulation from course to course and grade level ^ 

to grade level. Thi;s type of curriculum organization creates no pressing 

need ior a teacfier'to try to "fit in" with what is taught .before or 

after.' In fact, as the ^fir^t case study selection indicates, teacher 

autonomy even, tends to negate attempts to coordinate different sections 

of the same course within a high school. ; 

^ The textl)Ook is another significant factor affecting articulation. 
Since textbooks are developed^ separately for the various secondary social ' 
studies courses, they tend to reinforce "disarticulation" at. that level. . 
At the elementary level, however, the social studies, texts usually are 

' developed as part of a series— usually k:-6, sometimes K-7 , K-8. 
Frequently, tha series ar:e based on some plan for the sequential^ devel- 
opment of conceptraoti -skills organized within the expanding 'environments 
framework. Since this framework has 'an apparently logical basis for 
sequential teaching (from immediate to distant settings) and since text- 
books are written to fit Within this overall framework, there is probably 
more real' krticulation within the elementary social studies curriculum 
than within the secondary.' This level' of articulation, however, is prob- 
ably not as high as in reading and math in the elementary schools. 

We are led to one final commit about articulation--both betwQ^rtr\ ^ 
and within -the elementary And secondary ° curricula. Some educators 
believe that, unlike math and reading! the content of social studies 
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does/ngt lend itself to sequential deveiopment and careful articulation. 
Some 4pven question the logic of the sequentially oriented ' "expanding 
environments^' pattern (see Welton and MSllan 197(^; Joyce and Alleman^ 
Brooks 1979; and Egan 1978). Th^s then could be ^inal" reason for 
little articulation in social studies — there may be little basis or ' 
rd^ionale * f or it, 'As this jliscussioh indicates, there is disagreement 
among sotial studies educators as to whether K-l2 curriculum articula- 
tion can 6r should be done. Based on the d^ta analyzed by Project SPAN, 
however, there can be no disagreement that there is in actual practice 
little. K-12 curriculum articulation' in social'* studies, ' 

Further Research 

The finding's on social ^udies curriculum organization presented in 
this paper have beeh based on a considerable amount ,of national research 
that was available to Project SPAN from 1978 to 1981, Some findings 
were also based on or supplemented with informal analyses, personal 
experiences and knowledge, and the collective judgments of the SPAN staff 
and consultants,. We believe that' we have presented^ the most accurate 
and detailed picture of social studies curriculum organization possible 
at this time. Further research is needed, however. Specifically, there 
is a need to clarify^ and extend these current findings and to explore 
some qualitative questions concerning curriculum organization in social 
studies. Below we have listfed a sample of research questions that will 
help, fulfill those need's and that we believe woald be fAitful areas of 

.pursuit for social studies researchers. This list is h-f^no means com- 
plete and compi;ehensiv6, ' ^ 

4 1 • Precisely how extensive and widespread th^roughout the nation 
are the dominant elementary and secondary social studies pattern 
identified by SPAN ? For example: What proportion of districts have 
this pattern? How many students experience this sequence of courses? 
What exceptions to thi^ pattern exist and how widespread are they? How 
did they develop? At grade levels where several courses or' variations 
seem to be prevalent (e,g,, fourth, sixth, ninth, and tehth grade's)^ 

"Wmt proporcidn of districts or schools has each course? , As indicated 
previously, one specific question that needs confirmation is the 
prevalence of U,S. history at tenth grade, 
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2 . What speclflQ content is taught within these courses -and how 
is it organized and pl-esented ? For example; To what extent is there an 
emphasis on \f acts, concepts, and skills? To what extent are' chfono- 
logical, topical, or other approaches .used to organize the content in-' 
U.S. history courses? To what extent are political and military events 
and so^cial, cultural^ or economic aspects of history stressed? How are 
the fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade ^ courses in 'U.S. history similai" 
and different? To what extent are ^local histiory and law-related studies 
taught? In ^ world cultures, what areas are most widely studied? To what 
extent is an historical vs. a cultural area approach taken in these 
courses? To what extent do the topics taught at the K-3 level conform 
to or deviate from the expanding environments ' pattern? How closely do 
the specific topics taught ih eleme^itary social studies compare with 
those covered in science at the varioul grade levels? 

3 . What variations from the dominant K-12 patterfT of social 
studies courses can he identified ? Fox* example: What alternatives to 

^the^^doini-nant^KdLl^pattern have b^een propiosed and developed? How widely 
and how are they being implemented? How <many districts, for example, 
are teaching an introduction to the social sciences at' ninth grade? 
What courses based on extensiVe community-based study exist and how 
widespreadyare they?* How widespread is a two-year U.S. hJ-Story . course 
at the high^ school level? To what extent and how are global perspectives 
being infused into social studies courses? What interdisciplinary 
courses exist (e.g., social studies an^ English or social studies and 
science)? How did they develop? What ^social studies courses and topics 
are' taught in nongraded school situations? 

4 . To what extent is social studies content , especially at the 
primary level, actually taught and discussed as part of. such other sub- 
jects as reading, language arts, and Health ? For example: What strcial 
studies topicsj themes, and concepts are included in these other subject 
areas? What kinds of questions and activities accompany treatment of 
this content in classrooms? To what extent are these questions and 
activities focused on develop-ing i\eading and language arts skills rather 
than on dealing with social studies content? To what extent are critical 
thinking and valuing skills developed in relation to this social ^ studies 
content? What are the stated objectives for the treatment of this con- 



teixt in these subject areas and how do these objectives relate to stated 
social 'studies objectives for that grade level? 

5 . What are the implications for existing practices of current 
research related to curriculum organization ? For example: What are the 
merits of different curriculum organizatit)n patterns (e.g., in terms of 
teacher effectiveness and student learning)?* What are the outcomes 
(intended and unintended) of district efforts to develop and implement 
curriculum guides and what factors are responsible for those outcomes? 
What are the effects on student learning of different amounts and kinds 
of graduation requirements in social studies?^ What implications from 
research on student development (e.g., cognitive, moral, and social) are 
relevant to K-12 curriculum organization in social studi^?? Are there 
examples of school districts that have a high amount of K-I2 articula- 
tion in the soci,al studies curriculum? What positive benefits are gaiijed 
from this articulation? Why is, the current pattern of curriculum organi- 
zation in social studies so dominant? To what extent is it feasible and 
desirable to develop alternative curriculum organizations^ for social 
studies on a wide scale? 

Conclusion 

The soci'al st,udies curriculum in elemehtary and secondary schools 
today is organized around topics of study (places ,*''<:pntinents, events, 
and' subjects) that were established more than 60 years ago. ^ Some cjianges 
in the content Of that curriculum haves occurred, and some variations and 
exceptions to specific courses at particular grades exist throughout the 
.country. Generally, however, the topics and courses and the order in 
which they are taught are remarkably similar across the ^nation. At the 
elementary level "expanding environments" continues to be the major 
organizer 'for social studies. At the secondary level cycles of world 
history, 'U.S. , history , and government or civics predominate. There is 
little articulation between elementary and secondary social studies pro- 
grams and little evidence of social studies programs bein| organized 
around and actually taught oti the basis of other possible themes, such 
as, social science concepts, social studies skills, student developmental 
needs, or social issues. ^ 
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Even' 'though there is no central legal or professional authorit>{ 
dictating the curriculum organization for the schools (as there is in , 
many other countries), the effect is the same as if there were one* 
While "the dominant elementary, and secondary patterns today have their 
root's in national commissions (of the National Education Association) at 
the „turp of the century, no agency of the federal government has ever 
mandated them. 

P United States 'authority for public education rests with-the 
e"^atfes issue some curriculum requirements and many suggested 
ions\y but few states dictate a complete and binding K-12 scope 
e. Ir{*^m<^st states the operation *of the schools, inclliding 
curriculum decisiong/tvfe^ts primarily with local authorities--school 
boards, administrators, supervisors, and teachers. Local authorities in 
more than 16,000 school districts with sotee guidelines . and suggestions 
from 50 different states have managed to establish a pattern of social 
studies curriculum organization that is extremely similar throughout 'the 
countryv Why? 

It is beyond the 'scope of this paper to attempt a full-scale, 
detailed answer to this question. Several factors working together, 
however, do appear to be significant contributors to the existence of 
this common pattern^ First is tradition. This dominant K-12 pattern 
has existed for 20 years, 40 years, 60 years, or more. Soci'al studfes 
teachers themselves were "run through" this pattern as students, as were 
parents and administrators. Elements of this pattern have been 
reinforced in state and local curriculum guides for many^^ears. 

A second reason may be that few have of f ered ^compelliiig reasons for 
an alternative pattern or patterns. Most of the "new social studies" 
curriculum projects focused on developing a specific new course or 
working within the existing framework, rather than on creating a new 
K-12 curriculum organization. A number of states and districts today 
have, of course," written K-12 social studies frameworks. Most of these, 
however, use the dominant pattern even if they also emphasize concepts^ 
and skills* > 

States or districts that propose another pattern may have a diffi|- 
cult .time implementing it because' appropriate materials are unavailable— 
the third factor explaining the existence of a nationwide curriculum. 
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Most social studies programs are based "on published textbooks. Most 
textbooks have been written to fit into the dominant 'pattern in order to 
ensure a market. It is difficult for an individual teacher, school, or 
even state to implement, for example, a Ainth-grade course in psychology 
if the only materials available for that age lev61 are civics and world 
history texts. Likewise, it is difficult to convince a publisher to 
develop a new psychology text for ninth grade when .most of the country 
is. teaching civics or world history at that level. P.aul Goldstein, who 
has made a critical study of textbook development by publishers, writes, 
."The surest, least costly way to succeed with new materials is to follow 
the patterns successfully established by materials already in lise" 
(Goldstein 1978, p. 5). ' 

As a result of these factors, individual teachers, schools, and' 
districts in different parts of tha country and in different geographic 
settings fire confronted with a common nationwide tradition, a set of 
textbooks that reinforces "that tradition, and few if any feasible or 
better alternatives. The result, not surprisingly, is as the principal 
investigators of the Illinois case studies concluded~"local acceptance 
of a nation-wide curriculum" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:1). 
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• SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
By John J. Patrick with Sharryl Hawke 

^ • ' ^ Introduction . ^ ^ 

A', curriculum is a course of study; it specifics educational eilds 
and means — ^oals and avenues to goal attainment — for teachers and "learn- 
ers. Curriculum materials are the stuff of a course of study; they are 
tangible educational . goods that em)?ody day-to-day instructional activi- 
ties. - • ' 

Various kinds of curriculum materials are used in schools,. Printefl 
materials are' ^traditional classroom stap]fes. They include hardback 
basal textbooks, supplementary books- of various kinds, softcover' work- 
books, study prints, programmed instructional -ma-terials, *and wall maps 
^nd charts. - w * I* 

During the past generation, various nonprinf materials havfe fre- ^ 
quently been introduced into classrooms. These audiovisual media include 
16mm films, 35mm slides, filmstrips, audio and video cassettes, and 
records. In addition, there are "hands-on" materials such as artifacts 
and models that can be examined and manipulated. . Various kinds of new 
printed materials — educational games and simulations and packaged ditto 
masters — have also been introduced to the schools. ' ^ 

The basic assumption of this paper ii that widely used curriculum 
materials (especially hardback textbooks)* are significant educat^ional 
indicators. They reveal what the society expects students to ^earn and 
what they are supposed to gloss over or ignore in the classroom. They 
signify how teachers are^ expe^cted to teach an^ how students are supposed 
to learn. In short, prevalent curriculum materials indicate the 
society's educ^ational values ^nd modal teaching practices. ^ ^ 

To what extent do cutr^culum materials influence curriculum 'plan- 



ning, teaching, and leamiii| in elementary, and secopydary school class- 
rooms? This paper begins by exami^n^ /he uses of curriculum materials 
today— their importance in planning and carrying ^out instruction, '^ext 



John U. Michaelis and *Jarrel McCracken provided substantial .assist;- 
ance in the preparation of this paper. . * * 
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is a look at main features of tlfe most-widely-used, type of 'material, the 

h;as^il textbook. A discussion of ' how textbooks are developed and adopted 

for use j.n schools follows. Then recommendations for further research 

/ , . . . f 

are outlined; the report ends with a summary and concluding comment's. 

«• • ^ ^ ' 

U6e ^nd Importance of Curriculum Materials 

Curriculum materials, especially basal textbooks, are the fouhda- 
A'tions of instruction and learning in most social studies classrooms. 
The most important curriculum decision^ that most teachers make is the 
choice of a textbook. Additional curriculum planning and lesson plan- 
ning* tend to be determined by* textbook selection. In the majority of 
cases, the social studies curriculum in ^ particular course is, for the 
most part, the concepts, facts ,N^attitudes , and skills presented in the 
basal textbook used. 

Dominance of the Textbook 

Classroom activity revolves around the use ,of curriculum materials, 
especially hardback. textbooks, 4bout 90 percent of classroom time, in 
both elementary and secondary schools, involves the use of ' Curriculum 
materials. Most of this time (about two-thirds) is spent on prin'tiad 
materials,/ mainly textbooks (EPIE 1977, pp. 5-6). I 

The use of printed materials — texts and other books — dominates 
instruction across' grade levels. John Goodlad* s study of schooling 
'reveals tfie following: 93 percent of elementary students use textbooks; 
92 percent of middle school stu4ents uae textbooks arid 55 percent use 
other, supplementary books; 88/percent of senior hifeh students use text- 
books and 24 percent use 'supplementary books ^(Wright 1^80). 

Current practices seem to be continuing past me*tliods of teaching. 
In 1969, for example, tke Texas Go-vernor's Committee on Public Education 
reported that about. 75 percent of students '^classroom time and 90 percent^ 
•of their homework time was spent using textbooks (Wirt and Kirst 197'2-v-' 
p. 212)*^ Looking ba,ck even, further, we find that wh^^dae^-very young 
National 'Council /fx)r ^the Social Studies commissioned^ of selected 

- junior^ and" sfenior high scilool social studies pw^ram^^^^^pport con- 
. .Otided fcKat, "Schools were still 'in bondage* to'^th'e with bnly 



modest improvemeTits"^ln |fhe' us^^ of other inst?ru<;Xional materials" (Hertz- 
berg 1981, -p. /38)^Wrj.V-- , , - 

Teachers tend toV {ie^.er]^^^'if|>on''^ single hardback textbook. About 
half of all social studi3^^^j^er§ itt elementary and sepondary schools 
use a single basal text^.* *i4Jb'd^|^b,4>r^cent.use' no more''than three text- 
books (Wiley 1977 , p. 80); '^t}^/^'"' ^ ' '^ '^ ^ ' 

Sixty-five percent 6£^K-3^*t-eaohers in the RTI- fei^rvey reported that 
they used at least one te^^^ok; that figure rose to 52 percent among 
4-6 teachers (Weiss 1978, .'p:/- 8^)." The significant increase from K-3 to" 
4-6 teachers indicates a di'ff^rence in instructional methods made neces- 
sary by differences in suHent interests ' and reading abilities*. Davis,' ' 
Frymier, and Clinefelter (1977) reported that 98 percent of instructional 
interaction^ in f if tH-grade^ classroomS were '^between the* learner atid one 
,or more curriculum materials. About 78 percent of these interactions^, 
occurred with textbooks. < ✓ ' ^ 

In most elementary and secondary schools, textbooks are important 
bases of curriculum plann^g, particularly in decisions about the sx:ope 
and sequence of course content, Observei::s in the case study reports 
found that although 3tate education departments and local school dis- 
^tricts produce curriculum guides'* for various gourses, teachers tend to 
disregard them. Instead, tea^cheirs depend on textbooks to guide course 
organization and day-to-day less9nj. plans (Stake ahd Earsley 1978", 
p. 1:15). Two studj^es of NebTaska teachers similarly revealed that 50^ 
percent of the teachers us^ a textbook aB their major determiner of the 
curriculum, rather than soui;ces such the state department of educa- . 
tion or local district*6 guidelines! (^iley 1977-, p. 25). This finding* 
held true for districts with ahd|plthout social studies ^curriculum super- 
visors.^ Such findings led Wiley to conclude that as many 80 percent 
of all curriculum decisilH^in schools across tlie Ration are made on the 
basis of a textbpok (Wiley. 1977, ppr 80-81). - ^ 

A somewhat different view, of curricurum influence was found by 
investigators in the* Goodlad research. In this study, teachers were 
asked to respond 'to a question* about potential sources of influence on 
what they teach within a given subject area. Most teachers (more than 
75 percent), regardless ^of subject area taught or level' or schooling, 
responded that two^ sources significantly influence what they teach: 



"(1) their own background, interests, and experiences and student 
interests and abilities" (Klein, Tye, and Wright 1979, p. 246). Teachers 
reported themselves to be little influenced by state and district guides, 
district consul'tants, commercially prepared materals, and even textbooks. 
At the same time teachers at all levels reported that materials -and con- 
tent in their subject *areas are appropriate fois^about 75 percent o'f their 
students (Klein, Tye, and Wright 1979, p. 247), 

It is clear From *each df the stqdies that teachers do not regard 
^tate and district curriculum guides as important curriculum influences, 
The evidence is not as clear-cut on the influence ofr materials, partic- 
ularly textbopks, ' on curriculum planning. It appears that teachers, 
viewing available materials as app»ropriate for students, do use them in 
their curriculum planning. However, their choice of particular materi- 
als is dictated by their personal backgrounds and the interests and 
abilities of their students. Having used these personal criteria in 
selecting materials,- teachers apparently feel confident in using the 
materials to help structure their day-to-day teaching, ' 

Budget cuts in school districts and .the ly.gh inflation rate must be 
part of any explanation tot the heavy reliance of most^ teachers on a 
single, hardback basal textbook. Of all curriculym materials, the basal 
textbook is the most cost-efficient; it is the best bargain available in 
the ediicational pTroducts marketplace ({lasmussen 1979, p.^ 24), One pub- 
lisher explained: "We are moving away from AV materials because of bud- 
get cutbacks"' (Schneider and Van Sickle 19*79, p. 465), ' 

Commercial publishers, who are well aware of the .market for ele- 
mentary social studies materials, have made currentfy available approxi- 
mately 18 textbook series for grades 1 through' 6,* Half of these pub- 
lishers* supply kindergarten materials, mostly in the form of worksheets* 
or picture posters rather /than textbooks. Elementary social studies 
textbooks arfe generally produced as K-6 or 1-6 programs' with a t^xt 
^'and/or. other products available at each grade levels Most of the ele- 



*Info.rmation based on holdings in the Social Science Education 
Consortium's Resource and Demonstration Center. Included irf the coutit 
are textbooks with a copyright of 1976 to 1980* Basal textbooks,. i,e,, 
those with a text and a teacher's guide, were. counted. 
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mentary textbook series follow. tbe expanding env^^ronments arrangement of 
topics , which is the common curriculum pattern used in the 'nation' s 
^lementary schools, as documented by^ Lengel and Superka in the preceding 
paper. This pattern is as follows: * 

Kindergarten - Self, Home, School, and Community ' '* 

Grade i - Families ^ * " 

Grade 2 - Neighborhoods 

Grade 3 - Communities 

Gi;ade 4 - State History and Geographic Regions 

Grade 5 - U.^S r. History " ' . • ' 

Grad^6 - World Cultures (Western or Eastern Hemisphere) 
Within the current generation of elementary text settles are some 
minor variations on the expanding environments pattern. For example, 
some publishers, such as Allyn and Bacon and*Houghton Mifflin, focus ^ ' 
less exclusively on neighborhood in second grade, adding more content on 
community, which would formerly have been reserved for the third grade • 
Fourth grade has long posed a problem for publishers because many states 
require or encourage state history at this level, but national publishers 
cannot produce a separate history for- each state. Consequently, series 
published for^ the past ten years or so have used the fourth-grade text 
as an introduction tq, geographic regions of the world. Some of the most 
recent series, however have centered fourth-grade study on geographic ^ 
regions of the United States or on a social history of the United States 
(viz,. Scholastic, Ginn, Macmillan), Fifth-grade books have remained 
quite constant as' U,S. history texts, but sixth-grade te^ts reflect some 
variety. For example, Follett offers^ alternate t-exts for the sixth 



grade: ^Eastenriretnisphere ^nd Lat^n" America/Canada texts , 

In the RTI survey, the four most JErequently used elementary textbook 
sejries were fobnd to be the Laidlaw Social Science Program (Laidlaw) , 
Exploring Series (Follett), Social Sciences; Concepts and V'alues (Har- 
court Brace), and Contempprary Social Science Curriculum (Silver Burdett) 
(Weiss 1978; p.!*92). It should be noted, however, that these figures ^ 
represent data collected in 1976-77 and probably do not yeflect current 
usage. 

Textbooks are provided as separate entities for grades 7-12, Most 
focus on a single social science discipline such as history or geography. 
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rather than taking an interdisciplinary approach as is used in the ele- 
mentary texts • Although there is/ some variety in, what is taught in 
social studies at secon^lary grade levels across the nation, a major, 
finding of the 'SPAN project is that there ' is more consistency than 
diversity (see the preceding paper by Lengel aijd Superka)/ At each grade 
level one" or two subject areas tend to dominate the textbooks offerings 
from pubTishers^* The following listing reflects the predominant -pattern 
of secondary texts and the number of textbooks offered by publisher's:* 

Grade World Histoty (7), World Cultures (12), World c'eog- 
raphy (6) 

Grade 8 - U.S. History (27) 
, Grade 9 - World Cultures (17), World, History (13), Civics (23) 

Grade 10 - World Cultures (15), World History (15) 

Grade 11 - U.S.' History (46) ^ 

Grade 12'- American Government (24), Sociology (13) r Psychology v 
(25), Economics, (29), Anthropology (9) ^ 

The RT'I, survey found American history texts the most used books at 
both 7-9 and 10-12 grade levels. The data collected in 1976-77 showed 
the two most commonly used texts at 7-9 to be This is America's Story 
and The Free and the Brave . For grades 10-12 Rise of the American N,ation 
and Magruder's American Government were the most used. However, as with 
the elementary texts, these figures reflect the usage in 1976-77 and may 
or may not reflect today's situation. ^ 

Data in the RTI survey suggests that many teachers are^not using 
(or do not have access tp) the most current textbook offerings. The 
^survey found approximately one-third of the reporting elementary teachers 
used books that were* more than seven years old; fewer secondary teacher 
were using books more than seven years However, fewer than one- 

fourth. of teachers at any grade level had booTcs that were less than^^rfee 
years old- (Weiss 1978, p. 94); In attempting to relate differences in 
use of current textbooks to .variables Such as region, type of community, 
size of district,'*and s^ize of schools^ the survey found no large differ- 
ences.^and no consistent pattern of differences (Weiss 1978, p. ^93). 



^Information on number of texts based on holdings- in SSEC's Resource 
and Demonstration Center. ' ^ ^ 



.Many elementary ^nd secondary social studies textbooks ' are accom- ^ 

panied by supplementary materials, particularly teacher's manuals and 

student workbooks, but"* aLsfl^-dmcluding audioy;Lsual n^terials, ' activity 

cards, and test materials. Th^^only data available on the use of these' 

textlJook supplements are from the RTI survey; respondent misunderstanding 

of , survey^ questions reduced the reliability of those data. However, the* 

general tijends suggested by the survey are that teacher manuals are the 

most frequently used ^Jj^plementsT and that 6ocial^ stif^dies teachers, at . 

grade"§~^'^9 use such manuals more than teachers 'at K-3 or 10-1^^ 

Publisher-supplied test materials are used by roughly a third of ^11 

•social^ studies teachers except at grades teachers at tha^ level 

make litt:l.e use' of published tests. Other materials are uged by less 

than 25 p§^rcent of ' social^^udies teachers at any grade l^vel. It siiould 

be,no,t^ 'that not 'all textbooks have supplements other than teacher' s. ^i. 

guides. ^ ^ 

, \^ \ ' . . tk . 

^edaus4 teachexs feeach^^^^^I discipline areas, it is interesting 

ta compare theif use "of social studies 'textbook supplements with their 

'<i^e of sjup^lement^ in other ^i^cipl^ine areas. 'The^ RTI .data show . sotif^'' 

differences in teachers' use of social studies, math, and' science materf- 

als.' For example, fewer . K-3 teachers i^se teacher ' ^ manuals, for social^ 

studies than for math,' although about the same number useVa'nuals fox 

science. .Fewer teachers use workbooks in social studies than in^math, 

and more teachers use hands-,on materials in math and science than in 

social studies at all elementary grade levels. Publisher-made tests 

seem to be used" by about the same number of i-6 teachers in math, 

s^<&nce, and social studies, but fewer K-3 teachers use such test$ in* 

science , and social studies* than in math (Weiss 1978, p. 97). 

J Thus, -it appears that fewer elementary teachers use publis.h^r- 

siipplied textbook 'supplements in their social stiidies instruction than 
J f ^ ^ ^ , ' i 

"iti their math or science classes. Tlvis situation may result from pub-* 

lishers' offering fe^er supplementary 'materials to accompany textbpoks 

for social studies thkn for math science. It may reslilt from 

teachers beli*ef that less supplementary material is needed in social 

'Studies than in other areas. Or it may mean that elementary teachers 

value social studies less and do hot choose to spend limited funds for . 

supplementary social studies' materials^ ^ ^ 



Publishei;s vCxpect heavy emphasis on printed materials, especially 
textbooks, to continue, Schneider and Van Sickle concluded,* on thfe basis 
of a^omprehensive survey pf major publishers, "The traditional textbook 
will continue 'to dominate • ." (Schneider and Van Sickle, 1979, p, 465) • 



ITse of Published Supplementary Materials 

In addition to the supplem^ental materials which accompany specific 
textbooks, various kinds of pub^lished supplementary curriculum materials 
can b6 useci^'^in social studies instruction. The most-widely-used sypple- 
mentary materials in elementary and secondary school classrooms are maps, 
globes, and charts (Weiss csl978', pp. g^8-89). The second most- 
cpmmonly-used supplementary ; materials are filmstrips and 16mm films 
(Weiss 1978, pp. B76-77). According' to a study by the Agency for 
Inst|ruct*ional Television, approximately 60 percent of secondary teachers 
*\ise film at least once every two weeks (Fontana 1980, p. 51). 
^ Elementary teachers occasionally use "hands-on"* materialis, but 
senior high teachers rarely use them. Elementary teachers .also ^re more 
likely than secondary school instructors to use pho^tographs, posters, 
and study prints. Neither the, eiemetitary nor secondary student is 
exposed very much to televised instruction or programmed instruction 
(Weiss 1*978, pp. B77-78, B88-89). 

While only^ three percent of secondary teachers^ have never used film, 
more than 30 percent have never used television (EPIE 1977, Tables 2.15 
and 2r.l6). Yet the Agency for Instructional Television's 'study showed 
that more than 50 percent of secondary teachers and administrators 
appeared to have positive attitudes toward ^the potential of instructional" 
television, agreeing that it had great possibilities for stimulating 
teacher creativity and student interest and curiosity. Perhaps part of 
the explanation for the discrepancy"" between attitudes and use lies -in 
the same study * s finding that more than 91 percent of secondary teachers 
had a videotape recorder available, but only' 17 percent had been trained 
to j^se the equipment (Fontana 1980, pp.^59-6Q). ' ' ' ^ „ - ^ 

In comparing elementary teachers * ^us'e of si;pplementary materials in 
social studies, science, and math, the RTI^ dat^ indicate that somewhat 
more teachers use audiovisual materials in social studies than in ; 
science-;^ for example^, 17. percent more 4-6 tedchers use filmstrips in 
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social studies than in science. Substantially more -teachers use audio- 
visual materials in social studies than in math (e.g., U percent use 
filmstrips in 4-6 math as compared with 72 percent in 4-6 social 
studies). Much more use is made of hands-on material in both science 
and mat± than in social studies. Only slightly greater numbers of 
teachers use standard television in social studies instruction than in 
math or science, although television would seem most directly applicable 
to social studies (Weiss 1978, pp. B68-79) . 

In general,, most teachers make . slight use of published supplementary 

materials. A recent nationwide sludy reported that the largest number 

> 

of respondents said they "neither have used, nor plan to use;, any (sup- 
plementary materials)" (EPIE 1977,. p. 8). In summarizing various 
research studies, another report suggests that only about a quarter of 
social studies teachers use a variety of materials to supplement the 
text (Wiley 1977, p. 70). 

Publishers report a continuing and substantial demand for certain 
kinds of supplementary printed materials. They projict a "comparatively 
steady demand for supplementary books, workbooks, and, increasingly, 
spirit masters . . (Schneider and Van Sickle 1979, P^^5). However, 
publishers, emphasize that demand for these supplementary printed materi- 
als is slight compared to the huge market^for their hardback basal texts, 
as shown in Figure 1. c 



Locally Developed Materials 

Some teachers develop their own materials rather than jusing pub- 
lished instructional products. When EPIE surveyed teachelrs, the 
researchers found that locally developed materials accounted for 30.4 
percent of all the materials teachers reported using r Since the^EPIE 
researchers considered this finding implausible, they elicited a further 
breakdown from the 11,918 teachers responding to their second survey, 
^hey found that of the locally developed materials reportedly in use, 52 
percent, were "worksheets or exercises*' ancf another 27 percent were tests 
or progress evaluations. In addition, 72 percent of all locally devel- 



oped' materials claimed to be in use were reported by elementary teachers. 
Secondary teachers developed a higher percenCage of tests, but elementary 
teachers developed a higher percentage of worksheets or exercises (EPIE 
1977, p. 8). ' 
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Figure 1 

SALES OF TEXTBOOKS AND MATERIALS, 1971-1977 
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Teachers report that they lack time to develop materials other than 
worksheets and tests that stem from, textbook content. For example, a 
case study report of a faculty that attempted to develop materials con- 
cluded that, "The packets (teacher-created materials) , apparently were 
created at great personal-time cost to the teachers'/ (Stake and Easljey 
1978, p. 1:52). While these materials were viewed by some as "a new 
approach to teaching social studies," others saw them as "stuff we have 
been using for years, but now redesigned into packets" ^(Stake and Easley 
1978^ p. 1:52). - ^ ' 

Lack of time, coupled with lack of district financial support for 
local development and the "comfort" teachers seem to derive from text- 
books, has prevented local development from becoming a significant cur- 
riculum mat-erials force in »social studies i^nstruction. Given the heavy 
demands on^ teachers' time, it is not surprising that most of them wel- 
-^Qme.T,t.eX;tbooks^:"-i-nr-ef feet V packaged curricula. - 

• * 
Impact of Materials on Student Learning 

Experiences in^school are likely to have a deep and lasting effect 
on students. '^A recent nationwide study concluded that the longer one 
stays in gchoo-l, the more one knows XHyman, Wright, and Reed 1975). The 
most likely source of this knowledge is the curriculum material, especi- 
ally textbooks-, used, in school. • This conclusion is consistent with evi- 
dence about tHe dominant place of the textbook in curriculum planning 
and day-to-day instruction. 

A recent study by Mullis (1979) substantiates assumptions about the 
impact of curriculum materials on student acquisition of knowledge. 
Mullis worked with data frdm a nationally representative sample 17-* 
year-olds who were part of the National Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress testing program in the spring of 1976»^ She found that curricular 
^nd insttuctional variables — in particular, the amount of time spent 
using materials such. as textbooks — had a very significant effect on stu- 
dent learning of political knowledge and mathematics.. The effect was 
more powerful than the students' type of school or home ^nvJ.ronment\ 

* Numerous small-scale studies have indicated that the use of specif i 
textbooks and/or other materials in school can lead. to certain knowledge 
learning by students. The materials that have made a difference in stu- 



deat learning were distinguished by clearly stated objectives and les-, 
sons that were connected to the specified ends of instruction (Martorella 
1977X- * 

In general, students who are exposed systematically to well- 
developed curriculum materials are able to achieve certain knowledge 
objectives. Time on task, as the task is presented through particular 
materials, does make a difference in student learning. 

Reactions of Teachers, Students, and the Public to Curriculum Materials 
What do teachers think of their textbooks? In general, they seem 
to be satisfied. According to a recent EPIE survey (1977, p. 23), 85 
percent of teachet respondents believed t^at their textbooks are "for 
the most part well suited to most of their^^tudents. " Seventy-one per- 
cent answered "Yes, willingly," to the question: "Are you going to use 
this material again?" Teachers believed that^the textbooks facilitate 

.learning. Fifty-three percent^ reported that "most students learn some- 
what well from the material." Thirty-seven percent agreed that "most of 
my students seem to learn exceptionally well from this material." 
Another recent national study (Klein, Tye, and Wright 1979) indicated 
that most teachers believe their materials are appropriate for about 

.three-fourths of theii: students. -About one-fourth of the social studies 
teachers in the RTI survey indicated they would prefer to use another 
text, while about one-half preferred the one th^y-^were currently using 
(Weiss 1978, p. 100)^."^ 

Not onrly do teachers use instructional materials and feel confident 
about them, they consider them crucial in instruction. In the R^I study, 
SQcial studies teachers K-12 rated "obtaining information about instruc- 
tional' materials" as one of eheir top two. greatest "unmet needs for 
assistance" (Weiss JJJ^|^ pp. B107, BllO)., Among the problems mentioned 
by social J studies teachers as Mseri\Dus," two of the top three problems 
were related to materials: "lack of materials for individifal'izing" and 

/'inefficient funds for purchasing equipment and supplies" (Weiss 1978, 
p. 158). The head of social studies at one high school in the case 
studies stated firmly, "Our teachers do not ne^d staff development.* We 

.need better materials . . . ideas (are) good but nuts apd bolts help is 
needed"" (Stake and Easley ]i978, .13:64) . 
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* Many teachers who were interviewed a.s part of the school 'case study 
project expressed strong faith. in their textbooks. Teachers tnade state- 
ments such as: ''Almost every teacher needs a good set of materials from 
which to start social studies •instruction" (Stake and Easley i978,' 
p* 3r33) and '^The social studies curriculum at Eastland is a textbook 
curriculum—because parents want it and the district philosophy supports 
it" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 1:74). The classroom observers who helped 

conduct the school case studies made numerous summary statements similar 

* if 

to this one: "Teachers felt surely that all their colleagues could pro- 
vide first-rate education if you gave, them ... the text and demonstra- 
tion materials they needed" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 5:24-25). 

How do students feel about textbooks as compared with other kinds 
of materials? The only systematically collected data reported on, stu- 
dent preference werfe in the Goodlad study (Wright 1980). About 7G j>er- 
cent of the elementary students reported that they liked using books, 
about the same percentage as those liking to use records or tapes, maps 
and globes, and television. They liked books more than newspapers, 
worksheets, learning machines, and kits, but not as much as games, films, 

or filijstrips. — - — 

Among middle school students, about 72 percent said they liked 
* textbooks very much or "somewhat," slightly more than said they liked 
using other books and worksheets. A somewhat smaller percentage o£ 
senior high- students liked textbooks (68 percent^; they had a- slightly 
.greater preference for worksheets. Neither middLe school or senior high 
students liked textbooks as much as such other learning modes as tele- 
vision, games, films, filmstrips, and newspapers. 

The community also has a stake in the materials used in the class- 
room. For parents, the fact that their child does or do^ not bring 
home a textbook is thought to be an indicator of the student's in-class 
ex^deavors.. Reviewing the content of the material provides further evi- 
dence of what the child is learning or at least studying. In one <?ase 
study a teacher stated, "The society in which we teach dictates the use 
of a textbook ... so even though I don't use it in class, I send it 
hom6 every now and then to keep my parents^ at bay" (Stake and Easley 
1978j p. 1:51). * ; ' 
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Thus, the textbook becomes an important avenue for the parent to 

enter the inner sanctum of the classroom. The Goodlad study reports 

that "approximately 95 percent of the parents surveyed indicated that 

they do not advise^or hel-p make decisions about what or how subjects are 

taught or about what textbooks or learning materials ar,e used"; however, 

"nearly 50 percent indicated that they would like* to" (Klein, Tye, and 

• * * * • 

Wright 1979, p. 246). Special interest groups* from the community, such' 

as ethnic, business, and women's groups, also find curriculum materials 
an effective mechanism for conveying their concerns to teachers and stu- 
dents. 

• 

Significance of Findings about Use and Impartance of Materials 

The findings prepnted hete suggest that curriculum materials, ' • 
especially textboaks, are an important educational variable in .social] 
Studies classrooms. They are used extensively,^ and they may affect 
learning signif i<:antly . 

Teachers and administrators like textbooks* Such books are cost-^ 
efficient, and they save tim^ by facilitating quick, justifiable deci- 
sions about what students shall sttidy, in what seqilence, and for what 
.purpose* For teachers, texts also help with important classroom manage- 
ment and control functions.. Texts can help students: keep quiet, complete 
assignments on time, do work by tliemselves, develop good study habits, * 
arid be attentive ih class. The observer iti one case study concluded, 
"River Acres teachers* perceive their largest needs as breing instructional 
materials and tactics for grabbihg and holding students* interest, 
thereby minimizing discipline problems" (Stake and Easley ^ 1978, ^p . 1:9). 
Texts seem better* suited to the demands of 30 or students . than 
inquiry-oriented materials which require .students to wander about the 
classroom looking f6r data to test hypotheses. 

In the past three or four years, texts have been important ih the 
movement of both teachers and parents to return to the basics. As social 
studies moves away from experimenting with scheduling (such as mindcourse 
patterns) and relevancy or inquiry-oriended, content and returns to tradi- 
tional courses JLh American history and government, basal texts seem moi 
appropriate than more innovative products. In one case study the 
observer noted, "Traditional text series occupy the shelves Teachers 
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who tried some of the newer curriculum have changed back. Except for 
the impact it produced on the commercial texts, the NSF curriculum devel 
opnient venture in Urbanville is a thing of the past" (Stake and Easley 
1978, p, 5:10)^, Summarizing all the case study findings. Stake and 
Easley write, . • right how is not a time of much change. In the 
schools we visited we found renewed attention to a traditional curric- 
ulum and little expressed need for learning materials not currently 
available" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. r9:25). 

Given the \Jidespread use of curriculum materials and the importance 
attached to materials "b}r teachers, students, parents, and comnjunity 
groups, it is indeed possible to consider curriculum materials as perhap 
the primary determinants of curriculum planning and classroom instruc- 
tion. Thus, it is important* to kriow about the material's that> are being 
us^d in social studies classrooms. In particular, it seems ^important to 
know about the contents of. textbooks — the format, readability, subject 
themes, and instructional strategies. 



Textbook Content of Yesterday and Today 



Textbook content reflects\^ society's conventions. In "normal"- 
times, conventions tend to be maintained. The stability of the society 
t'en^s to be reflected In the stability and constancy of the curriculum 
and textbook content from one 'generation to another. However, conven- 
tions may change over tim^, if slowly, and these changes are likely to 
influence modification of textbook content," For example, the 196ps were 
years *of social upheaval that brought changes in the culture, dncluding 
changes ii^ the curricula $nd textbooks of Xhe schools, "Back-to-basics" 
is a currSjrfi movement that has in'fiiiienced textbook content, 

ft 

Textbook Content During the Past Twenty Yeafg « 

During the past, 20 years numerous analytical and evaluative studies 

of %he conteht of social studies textbooks have be^n published, In her 

review, Wiley (1977, p, 85) found more thah 50 such studies. A tecent 

search of EklC documents, education journals, and dissertation *^bstracts 

revealed 35 more such studies completed since 1975 (see appendix) , -The 

i ♦ ' * , 

appendix jtticludes Only studies in which the author used sqtne set of 



ctltfirfa or^j^gte^oty .SLjetem for apaljyzing [textbook content, ^mpression- 
.. . • . ^ ' ' ' , ■ 

istic studies ,vfet6.'hQ't ^xncl^ded, , - • _ 

.The^studi^ zepait^d, in both^ Wiley .and the BRIC sj^arch ate generally 

of four types-^, : One' type o^/, &tudy^,aiialyzes. social science 

,cohtept~s'\K:h a§ ge'bgrapihy or, ecoiaoihlc concepts^ — in particular textbooks, 

"A secdird". type: bf' ^tud/^anri^ly^es special issues or .concerjis, such as[ the 

image of Arabs-, the por^traj^al of-.-pelftlcal parties, or the treatment, of 

popuLatiofn 4?bSUi^s; ' -^j^^ of study^ analyzes particular processes 

or' skills in textV, '-s.ui:h' as the readability of text^^ or the inclusion of 

.reflective 'inquiry exercises. A^fourth type. of study is concerned with 

general, analysis of particular categories of texts; such studies are 

often done by states departments of education or school districts involved 

in tiextbpok selection. Of the Jour types of studies, the most frequent 

in ^he '^recent ERIC search 'was analysis of special -issues" o^ concerns. 

Although Wiley found and reviewed numerous analyses of social science 

content, only four were found in our recent ERIC search. 

As -with any research, the rigor of the content analysis studies 
varies considerably. Although some are systematic and comprehensive, 
many are primarily impressionistic. However, these studies are. the best 
available indicators of patterns of textbook content /during the past 
generation. Following are major general findings about distinguishing 
and enduring features of widely used textbooks of t15e past 20 years. 

Most social studies textbooks are surveys of particular information 
linked to curriculum patterns found across the United States , As 
reported by^Lengel and Superka, there .is a w'ell established and nation- 
wide curriculum pattern in the United States, Within this pattern 
certain topics are likely to be taught ^t each elementary grade level 
/and certain disciplinary subjects at each secondary level. Publishers 
produce materials which fit the subject-matter expectations ^f this 
curriculum pattern, thereby aiding significantly in the maintenance of 
the pattern. 

At the elementary level, publishers produce- sets? of eieifientary 
social studies textbooks to fit the common K-6 expanding environments 
curriculum pattern. As suggested earlier,! these topics are adhered to 
in 'most of the current generaXion of elementary textbook series, 

. ■ • '-'no '. ' ' 



Although the pattern of expanding environments has been: generally 
folloved for some 50 .y^ars, 'there have been some recent variations.^ One 
change has been in the sixth-grade curriculum, which^ until seven to ten 
years ago commonly focused on Latin America and" Canada (America's neigh-, 
bors). However, in the past few edition^ textbook series, the most ' 
common .topical area for [sixth grade has become .world regions—a curricu- 
lum which includes Latifi America and Canada but extends to other global 
area,^. Another change seems to be currently in the making -ii) the first 
grade. The grade 1 curriculum has traditionally focus^a-on the family. 
Of 15 current first-grade books, eight refer in their title or are pri- 
marily focused on the family; the remaining seven focus more on the 
school or the child's life" in general. A social studies managing editor 
from a major publishing house reportedrfn, personal conversation that 
this ch"ange is resulting from teacher/'%.Exl)ressed 'discomfort in dealing 
with issues relating to- the family when 'so many of today's children are 
living in nontraditional and changing family styles (Goldstein 1980). " 

At the secondary level, textbook offerings conform to the generally 
established pattern of :aisciplines and subject a^:,eas at each grade level. 
Rfead-ing level is not as dominant. a concern at secondary levels, although 
it is still very' iiqportant to teachers. Thus, there is somewhat more 
flexibility in the use of ^econdary textbooks; for example, publishers 
,may market a world cultures text for gtades 9-12 ancV teachers can use . 
the book at any of those grade levels. >■ 

The secondary pattern has b^en in place for mai|y years, but some 
modifications have occurred. Fox example, change haiv5ome at the ninth 
grade, which-once was dominated by the study of civics. Currently there 
' are 23 textbooks fpr ninth-grade civics, but world history and world 
cultures offerings number -30."^ However , ^this . situation may be changing 
again. Five^ new' civics texts we-re published by T^^ajov companies itr 1980 
and sales have, been brisk. Other changes can' be seeh' in >the expansion 
' .of European histor^", f6rmerly the most .predominant course at tenth grade 
to world history.. We found only three senior high textbooks pertaining 
exclusively to European history. . ' 

Because textbooks seem' ijo be more influential in determining what 
is taught at particular grade -levels than other factors, such as state 
frameworks or consultant recommendations, it is important to acknowledge 



the changes in textbooks over the. years and the impact the texts have 
had in changing .or at .I'east varyiag the Established curriculum pattern* 
A critical question that is not answered in available research is how 
textbook publishers decide to mal^^e changes, such as moving^ away from 
study of Latin America and Canada in grade 6 to -world cultures. The 
impact of such decisions is enormous because so many students are. 
affected; yet we know little about the factors that influence piSblishers' 
decisions. 

Wit^ely used textbooks have tended to- be alike in format and style 
Textboo ks in the same subject have tended to present similar information 
and interpretatigns (EPIE 1977, p. 23). Books are of similar ' size, 
whiTch seems to be determined by publishers' judgments of what size book^ 
students are able to manage at various grade levels. The books also 
contain a comparable number of pages at each grade level, which relates 
to the price deemed acceptable as well as to student and content 
siderations. " , 

Frances FitzGerald noted the basic similarities of high schdol 
American history textbooks. She concluded: "The books of the seventies 
are somewhat more diverse than ^i:hose of the fifties, but still t6ey 
differ from one another not much more than one year's crop of^Vi^troit 
sedans" (Fitzgerald 1979, 46). Her explanation ^was as follows.' * 

"Since the public schools across the country now spend ; 

less than one percent of their budgets on buying ; ^ 

books . . . publishers cannot afford to have more than * s 

one or two . basic • histories on the market at the same s 

time. Consequently, all of them try to compete fgjilthe C 

center of the market, designing their t>ooks not to ple^e" ^ < 
anyone in particular but to be acceptable to as many 

people' as possible (FitzGerald 1979, p. 46). ) 

The same basic similarities can be found in elementary social 
studies textbook sets. The ' differences in these books are more a matter 
of degree than of radical departures in content, format, or instructional 
procedures. For example, some current series define affective c^jec- 
tives; others do not. . Most publishers specify certain skills tha,t their 
texts emphasize,' the skills are similar but organized differently. Some 
series list concepts covered in the materials; others do not. fiistory 
is introduced in some first-grade texts^-but not until second or third in 
other series^ In some teacher^s guides, the instructional 'suggte^t ions' 



are bpund In a separate section at the beginning or end of the student 
text; Vn others instructional information is' contained in margin entries. 
Most on these differences are minor compared to the impact of the series' 
similarlkties. J " . 

Elementary and secondary texts have tended to emphasize transmission 
of information . Textbook content has been largely factual. Most books 
have not been design.ed to develop analytic ability; they contain little 
content that\wili help students to think critically^ (Wiley 1977, pp. 80- 
119-)., Factual errors are rare, but distortion of reality due to omission 
of sensitive information is common. 

\ 

In a recent study" of textbooks and political socialization, Harring- 
ton\ used multivariate analysis to assess the content of 130 social 
studies textbooks ^used in grades 1-8 in six New York state school dis- 
tricts chosen for representativeness. His findings show that there are 
indeed variations among textbooks in their treatiments of three political - 
variables: (1) attitudes about "political authorities, (2) the role of a 
"citizen vis-a-vis political authori^Afis^and regimes, and (3) politics, 
the nation, and democracy. 

'For political socialization implications of our content 
analysis of the text materials, we found that while 
political authorities were, overall, treated very posi- 
tively and described as benevolent, accountable, $nd 
approachable, more balanced views of political authori- 
ties'^were found in older grades* textbooks. In addition, 
the texts of the older grades were more likely to include 
material on pluralism and conflict (Harrington' 1980, 
' 'p. 496)^. 

Harringt^pii also found a difference in the type of social studies 
material districts use. Middle-class districts were more likely than 
working-class districts to use materials that take a more critical view 
of the three ^variables: "Textbooks move', over the grades, tp a more 
balanced picture of political authorities and more ^discussion of con- ^ 
flict^and pluralism, but those ^exts used in middle-class ' communities ^ 
move more than texts of working-class communities" (Harrington 1980, 
p. 498). Harrington concludes: 

We cannot expect- elementary school texts, at whatever 
grade level far any district, to be surrogate manuals in 
^ practical politics. Nor do We envisage texts that spend 
their pages in- harping criticism of each aspect of the 

> 
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political and civic life of the nation. On the other * 
hand, we have found that some 'districts' grades employ, 
materials that portray a political- system that probably 
never was and never can whil^ others provide ecjphases ^ 
' that may help their readers develop^ a more critical 

stance (Harrington 1980, p, 498). ♦ 

Typical textbooks Jiave tended to avoid controversial or sensitive 
topics . When included, these topics usually have been treated super- 
ficially. * For instance, social .class variations, differences in SQcio- 
economic status, 'and their consequences, have not been discussed sub- 
staotially' or accurately (Wiley, pp. 80-119). Coverage of cooaflicts 
between 'individuals and groups has usually .been avoided; typical text- 
books, have tended to. emphasize harmony, ^social stability, and consensus 
in their portrayals of ^ society (FitzGer^ld J979, pp. 152-159). 

,Two recent studies furt-her illustrate Wiley and Fitzgerald's .find- . 
"Tngs,-* In an analysis of the treatment of political parties in secondary 
history and civi^s^^ te:tts , Rinehart\cdncluded that while party function 
in policy direction was stressed somewhat more than had been anticipated, 
neither individuals or. parties generally were portrayed as corrupt or 
overly indulgent Jn patronage activities (Rinehart 1979, pp. 14, 30). 

LookiiTg at the. treatment of right-to-work ' issues in textbook's, the 

t *t * ' 

Ijlatiorial Right to Work Committee found more than 50 American history and 

government textbooks that did not discuss the right-to-work issue at all 

' (A • 

( Classroom Treatment c5f the Right to Work 197^^ pp. 92-95). 

Typical^ textbooks have treated aspects of social science and history 
content inadequately J 'Social scientists .have criticized texts for not 
presenting the'ir disciplines accurately.^ A study sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association (Remy ^nd Anderson 1971) expressed 
strong dissatisfaction .with the'' treatment qf political science contenf 
in. elementary and secondary school textbooks. In particular, this APSA 
report castigated typical civics and American government textbooks for 
failure to reflect up>to-date scholarship in political science. 

Studies of economic content^ in textbooks also have been very criti- 
cal (Wiley 1977, p. 96)'. The ^ame can be said fqr geography (Wiley 1977, 
p. 89). -The criticisms of social science content, or the lack of such 
content, in elementary textbooks has. been especially harsh. ^ 

While analysis of the social 'science content in textbooks was a 
fairly Common undertaking in the early '1970s, a recen\ ERIC search showed 



only one such study published since 1977, when the Wilay review was 
completed (see Appendix, Type 1 Studies). 

Text books have tended tio be difficult -to read . Most students seem„^ 
to read at a level of capability that is too low to comprehend most of 
the texts that have been' written for them. (Wiley 1977, p. 197). Perhaps 
the most common complaint of teachers.^about textbooks today is readabil- 
ity. This corresponds with their persistent concern that students don't 
read as well as they should. ^ This- concern has plagued textbook pub- 
lishers, who strive ±o denfonstrat^ . the "^adability!* of their , texts', 
only to 'have teachers reply, "But my kids can*t read them." 

Roger Johhson^s 'research pn the readability of elem^tary social ' 

Studies texts may shed some light on the^ dilemma,. In a 1975 report, h^ 

stated that the average reading level of current texts, determined by 

readability formulas, had decreased fifom levels of •'texts published before 

1972. The readability range within text? had aj-so decreased'. Still he, 

<i - ' > 

warned that materials were^ getting harder to read because ,of factors 

such as the length of J:he books, addition of new concepts, the need for 

5 . ^ " , 

m^erials not'' covered in the bcroks, and the use of more primary soui;ce 



mascerial (Johnson 1975, pp. 1-6). > — .....^^^ ^ 



s 

f 

I After cbnducting'an exhaustive, review of ^literat'Ure about*, social 
studies materials and readability, Lunstrum' declared: "There" Is a«crisis 
lf^/5eadihg in the social studies" (Luhstrum 1976, p. 10)^. He called 
~^ up^n teachers and- publishers to pay .more attention, to systematic instruc- 
tion in skills ^of\literal comprehension, interpretation, ^nd 'critical, 
reading. , " , ' ' : * ' • - \ < 

Elementary textbooks incliide lessons in skill development much more 
frequently than do secondary materials. The' most typical 'skills have tb 
do with re'ading maps, globes, charts, ^diagraios, Vnd graphs. Other common 
skills #re critical thinking', decision making,^ research, communication, 
and~sometimes~8ocial skilly. These skills are ^called by a variety of 
"^nameB in the publishers'^ explanations, but they ^ tend to fall into the 
above-mentione^ categories, <r • • ^ 

^ The skills to, be developed are feimi^ar across texts , but ' the designs 
€pr skill development vary considerably. The first difference is the 
way in which the publisher presents skill development.. In some texts 
skill development activities are presented throughout the units, ^ with 
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students stop|)ing to do activities at"^ various points, in their reading. 

In other texts, skills are presented in special sections' at the' ends of 

chapters. In, still other series, skill sections (especfally map* and 

globe exercises) are presented at the end of the book. The plan for 

i ^"■^'i^*-:' skill development is usually contained within th'^ teacher's guide. 

. ' Secondary textbooks include activities* that call for more advanced 

^ '"ar compieV^erf ormance of the skills treated in the Idwer grades. How- 

•lever,' relatively greater emphasis in the high school grades *is placed on 

content coverage rather than omskills in dealing with information. 

Students^may be asked to practice various thinking ' skills, but the 

a^jftiors seem to presume that these skills have been taught in elementary 

or middle school grades. Thus, the high school texts tend to include 

• 'little- direct skill instruction. 

» • 

In summary, modal social studies textbooks tend to be conventional,' 
i as indicated by the preceding discussion of findings derived from coa- 

tent analyses. The emphasis is on transmitting information about "safe" 
topics. "Safe" (noncontroversial) textbooks are likej.y to be acceptable 
'and salable. According to FitzGerald (1-979, p. 46)," American history 
text;s represent "a kind of .lowest common demoninator of American tastes." 
The same can Be said of textbooks in other subject-matter fields. 

Hpw Have Textbooks .Changed? 
— — ^ Textbooks tend-to -change--w^i-th-changes in social co\iventions. Wha^t 

the public will accept, or expect, in textbooks is different today from 
what it was 20 ye^rs ago. Thus, today's social studies textbooks are 
different from textbooks of the recent past in such dimensions aSo (1) 
presentation of some controversial topics, (2) treatment of women and 
minority groups, (3) vise of graphics, and (4^ varied use of activities 
to enhance learning. ' 

Following is a discussion of changes in. American history, civics, 
and government texts of today, as compared to their counterparts of 20 
years ago. The subjects of American . history , civics, and government 
appear to be useful indicators of change' in the entire field of social 
studies texts, because these courses reach more students than any others 
in the secondary school curriculum. '^The public also endorses these 
courses, as shown by the most recent Gallup poll of the public's ^arti- 
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tud6s toward. the schools. A nationally representative sample of adults 
ranked "Civics/government ^nd U.S. history" as the most essential courses 
in the social studies curriculum. Geography lagged far behind, and other 
social studies courses did not appear on the list of 11 essential sub- 
jects cited by the national sample as basic to the school curriculum 
(Gallup 1979). Given the public's interest in and support of American 
history, civics, and government courses, ' changes in the textbooks in 
these fields probably reveal rather accurately the boundaries of accept- 
able textbook content. However, these books do appear to be different 
from what they once were. According to FitzGerald (1979, p. 7), "The 
textbdok histories have changed, some of them to such an extent that an 
adult would find them unrecognizable." t * ' 

The most striking change in the textbooks is their slick use of 
graphics and their general attractiveness . Textbooks of today are much 
more visually attractive. The design is sophisticated and eye-catching, 
the illustrations numerous (FitzGerald 1979, pp. 14-15).^ 

Twenty years ago, texts tended to look dreary and forbidding, with 
print extending from margin to margin, ' broken only occasionally with 
Mfile" photos. In contrast, today's texts are produced with concern for 
aesthetic appeal as well as academic 'value. 

The mos^ eye-catching feature of the texts is their use of photos, 

^drawings, reproductions of paintings, and so on. While graphics in the 
fpyfhnoks tend to make them more. attractive, they al^o serv^-an^nstruc- 
tional function. One of the "^important changes in textbooks within the 
p^st ten years has been Che emphasis on learning from pictures. 

Textbooks today still gloss over controversial and s.ensitive topics . 
However, today's books tend to present more accurate information than 
did those 'of the past. Several topics considered controversial or sen- 
sitive in the recent past appear in textbooks today. In particular, 
► today '-s texts include more discussion of our society's problems and 
shortcomings than did those of the past (Fetsko 1979; FitzGerald 1979, 
pp. 10^14). For example, in a" comparative analysis of six high school 

.American historj^'; textbooks, Herz found that the cold war was treated in 
most, and that in most ther6 was some acknowledgment (albeit simplistic) 
of America's responsibility- in the promotion of cold war. tensions (Herz 
1979, pp- 118-122).'^ 



However, certain topics are still virtually off-limits. For exam- ' 
pie, only one American government textbook^ — American Political Behavior , 
published by Ginn and Company — includes extensive, treatment .of the rela- 
tionship of socioe<5onomic status to political influence. This is the 
only government text that presents extensive and realistic treatment of 
inequalities as'^ociated with variation in social class . The__ te3unJ!!&acj.-^l 
cla^s" does not even appear in the indexes of the other leading American 

o 

government, texts. 

Textbooks today depict the rich ethnic and social diversity of the 
American people . This is' a marked chatige from the texts of the 1950s,* 
which "showed* onl^ people who looked like ''Anglo-Saxon Protestants" (Fitz- 
Gerald 1979, p. 82). The text authors of the past depicted a homogeneous 
society, which of course did^ not exist; .Numerous studies of textbook 
content in the 1960s documented the inadequate treatment of ethnic and 
ra.cial minorit^ies in texts ^ (Kane 1970;" Smith and Patrick 1967; Remy and 
Anderson 1971). . ' • 

According toj FitzGerald (1'979^ pp. 82-83),' "it was not until the 
late sixties that the texts began to picture Americans with other than 
WASP faces and names." * Today it has become conventional, and expected, 
for textbooks to show^ a racially/ethnically mixed society. For example, 
in an article entitled, "The Ameri^can " Indian: No Longer a Forgotten 
American in U.S. History* Texts Published in the 1970s," Garcia concludes 
from an analysis of 20 secondary texts that texts are moving away from 
the more established historical interpretations of U.S. history and 
including content which promotes multiethnic education (Garcia 1980, 
pp. 152, 164). Similarly, using quantitative techniques, Pearson found 
that textbooks in 1973 more fully described the experiences of ^lack 
people and treated the experiences more positively thai! did 1963 texts 
(Pearson j 197-6) . The same can be said about the portrayal of females in 
textbooks (Rosenberg 1978, p. 71). 

Under pressure from minority and women s groups, publishers have 
paid meticulous attention to the way in which people are portrayed 
through illustrations and narration. FitzGerald writes, "The current 
texts represent the United States as a multiracial society to the extent 
that they inclutle some material rfn all the large racial and ethnic 
groups, and that their photographs show people of all colors (also of 
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all ages and both sexes) and suggest that even white Americans come from 
different ethnic backgrounds" (FitzGerald 1979, p. 98), 

, The quality of social science content has improved sligHtly in some 
textbooks > In their studies, FitzGerald, Wiley, and Fetsko found that V 
pxesen4^ay^^'tbooks--^o-Fe--0l-£en-4B<iiu^ basic social science concepts, 
generalizations, and ^descriptions of scientific methods of inquiry than \ 
do older textbooks and that social science .content is likely to be * 
treated more accurately. For example," FitzGerald writes: 

What is' common to the current texts — and makes all of 
them diff erentc f rom those of .the fifties — is their - 
engagement with the social sciences • In eighth-grade 
histories, the "concepts" of social science make fleeting 
appearances. But these "concepts" are the very founda- ^ 
tion stfones of various elementary-school social studies 
series (FitzGerald 1979, p- 13)- 

After reviewing numerous content analysis studies, Wiley concludes 

that various analyses of political science content in' textbooks show an 

• ^ " 

improvement in the books from the 1960s to the 1970s, Improvements 
include organisation 'by themes or. concepts, values issues dealt with 
more frequently and f orthrightly , more c^ata from social science research, 
and more realistic presentation of information (Wiley 1977, p, 119),' 
Similarly, in looking at both American and world history textbooks^ 
Fetsko concludes that 1970 texts^ are more likely than 1950s texts to 
include raw data, teach social science methocfologies, and include ^the 
"neglected social sciences," i.e., sociology, anthropology, political 
science, ecoi^omics, and psychology (Fetsko 1979, pp, 54-55) • 

Although some analysts^ give current texts highe?: marks than older 
texCs for their, treatment of social science content, others^ are not as 
satisfied. Looking at .socicjl^y text's. Smith did not find that the new 
social studies movement had, made much difference in the 'sociology con- 
tent presented , in current secondary sociology texts (Smith 1979) In an 
analysis of economic issues and concepts in high school world history, 
U.S. history sociology, and government texts, Main concluded that 
' "social studies textbooks* propagate misconceptions about the way a volun- 
tary ex-change economic system operates and about how government inter- 
vention works." While acknowledging that "we, (economists) cannot expect 
the books to teach * the economist's way of thinking* ... we can expect 
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them to 'get the facts straight' and perhaps foster some understanding 
of the way in which a voluntary exchange economy operates" (Main 197'8/* 
p. 118). , . \ 

The most logical conclusion to he drawn from the few recent studies 
we have on the presentation of social science content in textbooks is 
that there has been some improvement in 3ome texts. However, most text- 
books, and s^ome of the most widely used texts, sti'll do not provide ade- 
quate treatment of social science content or methodology. 

The pedagogy of textbooks is more di-verse^ . Some textbooks include 
lessons that require students to apply information and ideas — to perform 
systematically at higher cognitive levels. Textbooks of the past tended 
to foster a "read-recite" style of teaching and learning. They consisted 
of narrative chapters with end-of-chapter questions to-guide^ recitation. 
Today's texts often include primary source material and tabular and 
graphic data in combination with narrative text; civics and government 
textbooka include case studies. Learning activities are^ in<iluded within 
and at the end of chapters. These activities are more varied than , 
formerly in style and in the responses elicited from students (Fetsko 
1979, pp. 54-55; FitzGerald 1979, pp. 12-13; Patrick 1977, pp. 206-213).' 

In summary, some' notable changes have occurred during, the past 20^ 
years in secomiary-sohool civics, government, and history texTbooks. 
These changes pe:;tain to inclusion of ethnic and racial minorities and 
females, social science content, sensitive or controv'fe^sial topics, and 
varied pedagogical activities such as lessons requiring analysis of case 
studies and primary sources. In addition, texts are much more attrac- 
tive. However, in general, the textbook^s continue to reflect social 
conventions. Thus, certain topics or pieces of information ate off- 
limits. The consequence' is distortion of some sensitive and controver- 
sial topics. * " ' 

^ Dld the "Projects" Have ^n Impact? 

Textbooks and other curriculum materials were developed by federally 
funded projects during the 1960s and 1970s. These materials were 
designed as alternatives to traditiona\ textbooks. They wer^ meant to-' 
be innovative and to lead to significant changes in materi-als useci in 
schools. What has been the impact of "project materials?" To what 

in 
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extent do the changes in today's texts stem from "project" directives 
and influence? 

Various studies have documented the limited Use of most project 
materials HWeiss 1978, pp. 77-87; Wiley 1977, p. 323). For the most 
part, new social studies materials were never widely adopted. Where 
they were adopted, they have not stgod the test of time. Many teachers 
have reported that project materials based on the inquiry method of 
teaching have been difficult to use with the majority of students. 

However, Marker's study of why schools abandoned new social studies 
materials after having used them for a period 'of years suggests that the 
reasons for abandonment are more complex. Marker found the primary 
.contributors to abandonment were the loss of an innovative material's 
major advocate, unrealistic expectations on the part of the users regard- 
Ing how an innovation would perform, and problems resulting from the 
misapplication of the inn'ovation. Materials were not abandoned because 
they were no Uonger seen by teachers and administrators ^as "new" or ^ 
because there Were too ; few incentives for continuing to use the materi- 
als. Marker does point out that an important factor, unaccounted for in 
most literature on adoption, is the cliange over time in«teachers, stu- 
dent bodies, administrators, and the society la . general: "What was a 
logical adoption five years-ago--may-^>e^5,«at- -as-4<>gi<^al^^ in* 
today's situations, e.g., declining readrng abilities, declining enroll- 
ments, increasing class sizes. Such situational changes appear to be an 
important variable in decisions to abandon\some of the 'new social 
'studies' materials" (Marker 1980, p. 55). 

In addition to user inf ormatio^i as eviden\;e of the impact of the 
new. social studies, some commentators have noticed the limited sales 
figures of published project materials and have\ reported that the 
federally funded projects haye had little impact on textbook content and 
commercial publishers. Ponder, for example, concluded that "little has 
changedt since tlj0*<95Os" (Ponder 1979, p. 515). 

The direct impact of the projects, as would be indicated by wide- 
scdle distribution and* high sales figures, has been slight. Among the 
project matefrials, only ^American PoVitlcal Behavior (APB) — a 12th-grade 
government text develdpe^ at Indiana University with funds from USOE— has 
b^eti a persistent top ^seller <Turner\and Haley 1977). From 1972 to 1977 
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the average sales volume of this textbbok was more than 60,000 copies 
per year*, which made^ it a leading seller in its field during this five- 
year period. 

The High School peography Project (HSGP) materials, published by' 
Macmillan, also have far^d relatively well. As many as 2^ percent of 
all high school geography teachers appear to have used these materials 
in the early 1970s (Helburn and Helburn 1978, p. 18). Both the HSGP and 
AEB, materials recently have been, issued in revised editions, a sign of 
commercial success. Howeyer, these two projects havfe been exceptions to 
thetrend^of low sales and limited use of .published project materials. 

Some .project' materials have, however, had significant and extensive 
indirect effects on .publishers , and their products. Some of the project 
materials have affected the kinds of textbooks ^ developed jreceiltly by 
commercial publishers. Wiley, for example, indicated the apparent 
indirect impact of the "projects" on textbook content in economics and 
political science. She reported that analyses of economip.and political 
science texts show an updating and^ implrovement of, content that reflects 
current research and>standards of these academic disciplines. (Wiley- 1977 
pp. 117-119). . . ' ^ , ' 

Wiley also made an -interesting observation: "A visit to the pub- 
lishers' exhibits at an annua 1-^onveatinn of the HaJtiJ^al Council for 
the Social Studies leave^ one with the impression that the 'new social 
studies' movement has 'had a fairly substantial impact on commercial 
textbook publishers. In the early 1970s,, many commercially developed 
materials resembling project materials in appearance and substance pegan 
to crop up more frequently in publishers' convention displays. However, 
this^^^iw^ly an impression: no controlled study has been done to deter- 
mine whether recent publishers' products liave indeed, been influenced 
strongly by the project models" (Wiley 1977, p. 312). 

Since Wiley ,'s statement, at least two "controlled, ".systematic coYi- 
tent analysis studies of the impact of the new social studies &ti text-, 
books have been completed. In one study Fetsko analyzed^ world history 
texts to determine^whether they contained particular new social Studies 
concepts and methodology. Analysis was done on a yes/no ^b^sis; no 
attempt' was made t-o assess to what extent or how well reform ideas were 
presented in the books. His conclusion was that "the federal govern- 
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mer/t's efforts to improve social studies instruction by. influencing 
textbook publishers to upgrade the quality of their materials' has ^ 
achieved some' success" (Fetskc^ 1979, p. 54). 

However, in *a study of liigli school sociology texts. Smith (1979) 
found less evidence of impact from the new social studies work. Analyz- 
in|||Succeeding editions of three leading sociology texts. Smith addressed 
the extent to whioh soci9logical terminorogy (as commonly found in col- 
lege texts)* was treated in each 'text, labeling treatment as minimal, 
•moderate, or extensiv'e. His finding was that the i)^w social studies 
reform movement resulted in "minimum" change in sociology texts*. 

The pifojects appear, to have had much more influence on certain con- 
tent t^iemes and concepts in textbooks than on teaching strategies. Most 

projects stressed learning through inquiry, but inquiry-based lessons do 

• * .. 

not dominate the typical textbooks of today, although they are present. 

* Teachers seem to endorse this trend; fewer than half the teachers sur- 
veyed Report use of any inquiry teaching strategies (Weiss 1978, p. 148). 
-However', the problem may be, in par^, with the Vinquiry" la\)el. . 
'^Scbtflider'arid Van Sickles report '"Substitute* the term 'decision -making' 
and you obtaiif^^a different picture" (Schneider and- Van Sickle 1979, 

^ p. 465"). Their comprehensive survey of pubj-isl^rs indicated thatf con-- 
sujer demand for textbook, leispns about decision-making is cotisiderable. 

Whatever the label, inquiry (decisionrmaking) activities more fre- 
quently appear in tex^h^s. today because of the projects. ' An editor o 
a maior- tex£book publishing house described the current trend: "We're 
not goi^g back to where we were^ before— back to the .old 1950s*'Style of 
text. Publishers will incorporate inquiry strategies into the new 
texts-^although the bjiiance- will be more traditional than inquiry" <* 
(Jaritzen 1979, p. 70).^ 

In summary,' the projects did not; for the mostjj)art„ develop best-^ 
selling 1:urriculum materials. Thus, their direct impact on the-jschool ' 
curriculum was in most -instances slight. Their indiredt effects -have 
been more significant.^ Certain differences in current textbooks seem to 
srem from ideas and directives that came from the ^various curricul^im 
development projects of the 1960s and 1970s. ^ ' * / 

■ . ■ " " ■ 
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Significance .of Findings 'About Tex'tborik Content 

Changes in textbooks have not .resulted in jextensive variety among 
, the books in a*^rticular field, such as American government or history. 
The leading textbooks in a given subject area tend to change together in 
respons¥^to~'so'cial" pressures and/or consumer^ demand. Thus, given the 
^tensive use of textbooks and, the high level of ^similarity among 'them, 
I^reasonable to conclude that the textbooks represent a virtual 

"""7 . * i 

n|(tional curriculum in particular subject areas. Much Of the diversity 

' - y 

lat exists results mainly from teacher adaptation in the use of materi- 
lis. 

However, it is a mistake to v^^ew textbooks monolithically . Despite 
the similarities among products, there are — within limits — real choices 
to be made by textbook adoption committees. For example, the differences 
between American PoJLitical Behavior , and Magruder's American Government 
are substantial. ' ^ > 

^ The variations in quality of textbooks in a given subject are also 
important. ,The quality of writing, .design, instructional s'trategies, 
and other ^'dimensions differs significantly. Some texts obviously, are 
done mo^re creatively than others; some texts are bettj^r teaching tools 
than o-thers. ' ' ^ ^ 

Finally, it is important to recognTzenEhe" rejbativeiy high quality 
of the te:^tbooks. Although content studies of textbooks ' have revealed 
some important weaknesses, criticism of textbooks should not obscure 
their value. Robert Rasmussen of the Association of American Publishers 
has solid ^^grounds for claiming that. "American textbooks have been the 
envy of the \^orld. In content, in appearance, and in durability they 
reveal the tremendous investment that publishers have made in 
thenj ..." (Rasmussen 1978,' 10). 

The content and style of typical textbooks suggest that^ the best of 
these materials can be effective instructional means to certain impor- { 
tant objectives in the social studies, such as acquisition of basic 
knowledge ahd skills. Certain other objectives, such as the- learning ot 
various* attitudes or social skills, can best be met through the use of 
pther educational media and practices. 

It is important that teachers take note of what instructional pur- 
poses a good text should, and should riot, serve. Roselle has made this, 
point very well: ' ^ 

^ * -# 
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Not all textbooks make for bad teaching . Of course, 
textbooks have unde^rable effects — ±f^ teaqhers require 
students to memorize the textbook, if^ teachers do not 
make available to students other sources of inf ormatidti^ 
and stimyLatlony^^if teachers accept every Ipterpretati'oii' 
of the ^xtbook Without queatipn, if^ teachers lean on^ 
the textbook as the supreme authority, rather than as a 
tool. It all depends on who is using the book. ^ * 

In the hands of an untrained, unimaginative, and uncon- 
scientious teacher the textbook can^be a terrible 
obstacle to real; learning. However, used by a 
professional — by- an intelligent, creative^^^d well- 
trained teacher who knows that the textboaBjfs joist one 
source — a good textbook can be of consideflBle value in 
the classroom. It can provide needed- information, 
organize details into meaningful patterns, show rela- 
tionships, and, yes, even stimulate thinking (Roselle 
1980, p. 9). " ^ 

Textbook. Development, Adoption, and Change 



The cofttents of textbooks and the curricula they influence and/or 
domina^yafigte strongly affected by the processes of product development 



and dis1»ra»lon.^ Because textbook publishing is a business that must; 
yield a p^it, .the pressures^^of the marketpjLace may control publishers' 
-Sttbs^ton^ive- decisio ns-i — = r ' 
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The textbook market is subject to unusual pi^essures. " It is con- 
strained by state laws and^by various political Interest" groups who 
d.emand a say about wjiat happens in their public schools. How do pro- 
cesses of textbook development and adoption affect .tl\a^ final product? 
To what extent do .these' processes facilitate or mhiblt curriculum 
change? 

Textbook Development and Curriculum Change ^ 

About 50 publishing companies produce and sell textbooks to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, ^he top ten companies account for about 50 
percent of ^nual product: sales. 

The cost of developing a new basal textbook for the secondary school 
may run as high as $300,000. A publisher needs to sell more than 100,000 
copies of* the new product to .break even. Thus, it take as long as ^ 
three years to reach .the< break-even' point , unless the book quickly ' 



becomes a best-seller. Figure 2 shows the* breakdown in prqMucti-on costs 
and proiEits associated with the sale^ of a textbook. 

Given the stiff competition ^nd high production costs, publishers 
are very careful about launching new (fevelopment projects. Thus, the 
first phase of the textbook development process is careful analysis of 
the market (Goldstein 1978; Edgerton 1969)4f This involves surveys of^ 
curriculum trends, competing products, and consumer needs and -wants. 
Decisions to develop new textbooks are based on evidence of a likely 
, market for the product. 

Some decisions to launch a textbook development project indicate a 
publisher's desire to innovate — to meet new needs and trends that market' 
analysis reveals. For example, Magruder's American Government was pub- 
lished in 1917 in response to a Rational Education Association ^rriculum 
reform commission's prescription in 1915 of a new 12th-grade course. 

Usually, however, the publisher does not stray very far from the 
tried-and-true pathways to product acceptability. Publishers know that 
textbook consumers tend to be very conservative; school administrators 
and -teachers generally have little to gain by making innovative choices 
but may have much to lose if they arouse various^p^ressure groups. Thus, 

Goldstein reported: "Given a choic e between materia ls closely patterne d 

after the ones they now use and materials that mark a sharp departure in 
teaching technique, they will typically prefer the first" (Goldstein 
1978, p. 37). , . ^ 

The next' phase in product development is putting together the group 
that will create the new textbook. Authors may be found in academic 
departments of univer§ities or in elementary or secondary school class- 
rooms.. They may be 'located' at university-based centers, such as the 
Social Studies Development Center at Indiana University, or they may be 
hired from private curriculum development companies, such as Education 
Challenges, Inc., of Alexandria, Virginia. 

to^lly two or more authors will be teamed with two or more editors 
from Cne publishing comjpany. Authorship teams often combine subject- 
matter specialists and practicing school teachers. Occasionally, a text- 
book is developed by a single author, but rarely does one person have 
all of the caipabilities needed to develop a successful elementary or 
secondary school textbook. ^ 
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WHERE THE MONEY GOES FROM SALE OF $10.00 BOOK 



INCOME AFfER 

TAXES $0.80 

ADMINISTRATIVE &^ 

GENERAL $1.20 



TAXES 
$0,75- 



PAPER, PRINTING, 
. &, BINDING 



.$2.75, 




ROYALTIES 



$0.60 



MARKETING- $2.00 X^ITORIAL 

. $0.40 



Data from 27 publishers; figures are rounded. 

(Associatioik of American Publishers, 1977 Industry Statistics) 
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The^ third phase in the development process is conceptualization of 
the product. This involves the writing of a proposal that specifies the 
content and design of the*' book. The size, scope, and 3,equence of text- 
book content is set forth. Special features and pervasive instructional 
strategjLes are described. All of planning is done with an eye on 

the marketplace. Continual reference is made to marketing and curricu- 
lum surveys that were the basis for initiating the project. Careful, 
examination is made of competing products — their content and design 
features and evidence, of consumer responses to these product features. 
Thus, ideas, for the proposed product are justified with arguments and 
evidence that suggest why the new product will be ^superior to existing 
texts in the field. , , \ 

The fourth phase in the process is securing approval of the product 
conceptualization .and a fimn decision to begin creation of the textbook. 
Subject-matter ^xpe-jt-ts from universities and relevant classroom teachers 
may be asked to critique the propos'al. ^ Key members of the publishing 
company *s marketing department will appraise the plan. The outcome of 
these assessments^ may be a decision by company executiVes^o (1) go 
ahead with the p],^n as 'conceived, (2) throw out the particular plan and 

^ look^-£o4^^a^ew-dfc^el6paent^-^^m^^ id e a ^nd do ^om^t hlngi 

else, or (4) go ahead after making certain revisions, of the proposal. 

The fifth phase, which presumes approval of the^ product conceptual- 
ization, is to Create the manuscript in line with the product conceptu- 
alization plan.: Many publishers field test early drafts ""of the first 
three or four chapters of a book. In such a fiel^^test, several .teacher^ 
,are asked to ijse the chapters in their classrooms. The teachers and ^ 
their student^ are then asked to provide systematic evaluation of the I 
materials^ which Teads to revisions of the chapters. These' changes are | 
presumed to naake* the materials more usable and ef fejctiv.e with the target 
audience." Ideas derived from the field tests are built into the revised 
plans for pSroduct development. If time and money permit, one or two 
additional ^'rounds of field testing may be conducted. 

, Formative evaluation involving students in classrooms has been on 

the rise <l|i* pt^Wishing companies. Increases in product field testing 
have been, in part, a response to new state and school district require- 

^ ' s • ' 

ments fox textbook adoption. Florida, 'for exampjLe, has a law that 
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lishers shall provide written proof of the use of th^ 
rner verification ailH revision process during prepub- 
:ation development and postpublication revision of *the. 
e^ials in (juestion. For purposes of this section 
learner verification is defined as the empirical process 
of data gathering and .analysis by which a publisher'of .a 
curriculum material has improved the instructional effec- 
tiveness of that product before it reaches the market 
and then continues to gather data from learners irv order 
to improve the quality and reliability of that material* 
during its full market life (Florida Senate Bill S492, 
Section 283.25). ' - ^ ' ' , ' 

Another more typical type of .formative evaluation is to hire 
consultants-^-subject-matter experts and classroom teachers — to criticize 
the manuscript. ' The publisl^er hopes to spot ^nd eliminate all errars in 
the manuscript through this procedure. 

Manuscript deveJLopment involves collaboration between authors, edi- 
tors, and book design experts to\lay out the format and style of the 
book. Illusj^rations are, specif ied and people designated* to do artwork 
and secure photographs. 

The sixth phase -of the process involves final cdpy-editing to pre-> 
pare the manuscript fo'r the printer. Then the book is printed, bound, 
and sent to warehouses to await distribution. 

Throughout the development process, the marketing department makefe 



plans to promote the new textbook. In addition,- company manners and 
executives watch and check to make sure that tjhre task is being done 
according to high standards. Sometimes a product will be halted during 
the manuscript creation stage because company executives have decided 
that continuing would be unprofitable. - " * ► 

This biMef description reveals how careful and conservative the 
textbook development process is. It is filled with checkpoints aimed at 
reducing t)ublisher^risk in a very risky business. Developing a new 
textbook — from product conceptualization to shiwy new book — often t^kes 
anywhere from three^ to five years^. During this time, market conditions^ 
may change. Publishing company executives must be continually alert to 
nd^ needs , and tr^ds and ready *^ to adjust product development plans^ 
accordingly. . . . * ^ 

From beginning to end of the production process' the de^yelopment 
team jnust asses's various market pressures — student needs, teacher prefer- 
ences, market trends, pressure ^roup activity, new regulation^, affecting 



textbook adoption, etc. They must sift this tangle of often confusing 
and sometimes conflicting evidence in order to create a product that* ^ 
will sell to the largest number of consumers. Attempts to balance these ♦ 
varioo's market forces are often likely to lead to "safe" decisions and' 
conservative products, ? 

Gi^en the heavy marketing pressures against bold innovation, it is 
remarkable ^at publishers foster as much curriculum change as they do. 
Despite the risks, publishei^s have attempted some innovations, as dis- 
cussed previously. And publishers have, in general,. continued to improve 
^heir products. Take a good look at the textbooks of 1960 and compare 
them with the products of today: .kou will notice significant improve- 
ment in content, design, and overatfT appearance. . . ^ , 

Textbook Adoption and Curriculum Change ^ 

Textbook publishing companies' pursue two basic marketing ; • 
strategies—one for adaption states and the other for "open territories"-, 
(see Figure 3). In adoption states, laws regulate procedures for select- 
ing lists of approved textbooks for use in local school systems. In 
states that ^are "open ' territories ," use of textbooks in the schools is 
not regula'ted statewide basis. 

There are* 23 .adoption states; ^ost' a^e in the southern and western 
parts of the* country. Laws to regulate 'the adoption process vary from 
state to state. At the core of all the regulations, however, are cri- _ 
teria that set boundaries for textbook selection. Publishers must pro- 
duce textbooks tl;at, at a minimum, fit the criteria if they want their 
products even to be considered for state adoptJ.on. The aim^ of adoption 
states is to exercise centralized contral over the use of materials in . 
local school systems. ^ ^ ^ < ' * « 

In, 17 adoption states, the state government pays for books that ^ 
local adoption committees select from the approved list. In the case of. 
New Xork.the state provides a dollar amount per^ student for text pur- 
chase'. ' In six adoption states, the funds are provided wholly or par- 
tially from 'local monies. In the two dual selection states, local dis- 
tricts must choose from a stafe adoption list if they use state funds 
/but can make nonadoption c^hoices if they use local funds. There are 
also 20 citieis. which practice city-wide adoption of texts. 
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The adoption states account for about 46 percent of the national 
textbook .market (Rasmussen 1978, p, II), Three large adoption i^tat^s — 
Texas, Florida, and California — represent 17 percent of the national 
market. Thus, these three states (and to a lesser extent the other 
adoption states) have a strong influence on the content of books sold 
throughout the United States (Rasmussen 1978, p, 11; Bowler, J976) • 

Why do the big' adoption states, such as Texas, loom so large in the 
calculations of textbook publishers? The answer has to do with the 
large size of the market and the use of public funds to purchase books 
that are selected by local school* districts from the state list of 
appijoved materials. When a local school system makes a selection from 
.the state list, sales are guaranteed because of the allocation of govern 
ment funds .for textbook purchases. 

Consider the example of the American government textbook market in 
Texas. The total state market -exceeds 200,000 copies. Suppose a pub- 
lisher wins one of the five places on the state list. The publishing 
company has an excellent chance to^ sell as many textbooks in Texas, in 
one year, as it may sell in' the remainder of the country during that 
same year. 

Bowler (1976) nicely explains the general influence of the Texas 
adoption process on publishers: '*When a single committee (15' educators 
in the case of Texas) chooses the textbooks to be read by 2.5 million 
Texas school' children, and when that choice means 48 million DOLLARS in 
yearly sales, publishers are going to tailor their products for the 
Texas market and concentrate selling efforts there." 

The 28 states that comprise open territories accbunt for 54 percent 
of the textbook market. In these itates, local school districts have 
authority to regulate their own textbook selection. These adoption 
processes vary from small-scale replicas of the state adoption systems 
to independent decision making ^y school administrators, department 
chairpersons, classroom teachers, or some combination of these three 
* groups. 

Key; target states in the "open territories" are those with the 
largest populations:' Ney York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. Major city,. districts within open terri- 
tories include. Chicago;, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., New 
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York City, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis/St. Paul, and Denver. Marketing 
strategies in the open territories tend to focus on thesfe big state/big' 
city markets. \ 

The selection of materials in adoption states and open territories 
is done at the local district level by specially appointed committeies 
commonly composed of teachers, one or more administrators (cutriculum 
specialists or building principals) , and occasionally parenty/ citizen 
representatives. Table 1, reproduced from the RTI report, 6hows the 
level 'and frequency of involvement of the various participants in elemen- 
tary and^ secondary textbook selection. / 

£)learly, teachers (either in committees or individually) are the 
most commonly involved participants. However, principals are heavily 
involved at the elementary level, as are district-wide supervisors where 
they are available. Principals are less heavily involved at the 
secondary Ifevel, but do maintain a degree pf involvement. Heavy parent, 
community, or student participation is uncommon. 

The RTI data indicate that teachers are» primarily responsible for 
local decisions on materials selection. But not all teachers serve on* 
selection committees, meaning that many teachers have input into materi- 
als selection only through their committee representative, who is 
commonly .appointed to the position. This accounts for the EPIE finding 
that 45 percent of the almost 12,000 teachers they surveyed reported 
that they had n£ role -in selecting materials. Even those who reported 
having a role^.did not seem to have "major input" — 54 percent said they 
spent less than -one hour jpaaking or preparing to make final materials 
selections. The teachers who reported spending one o.r more hours select- 
ing materials said they made their selection from a field of fewer than 
nine materials, which they skimmed for about ten hours (EPIE 1977, 
pp. 7-8). 

Over the past severil years, the staff of the Social Science Educa- 
tion Consortium has worked with many school districts in selecting social 
studies materials. This experience Suggests that the "typical" scenario 
for committee materials selection involves a group of six to twelve 
members, mostly classroom teachers. The committee generally has been 
^appointed especially for the task of selection. It is not usually an 
ongoing committee. At the first meeting, the "leader" — often a curric- 
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It should be noted that many districts have no district-wide supervisors. 
(Weiss 1978, Table B.26) 
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ulum specialist, principal, or "lead teacher"— gives .the committee the 
ground rules, such as budget figures, deadlines, and special "adminis- 
trative" decisions. This person also has obtained free sample textbook 
copies from publishers, "* 

For the* most part, the committee then works in a rather disorga- 
nized fashion, with members picking up books, thumbing through them, and 
asking if other materials are available. At some point the group and/or 
leader may determine some selection criteria that will be used in making 
final selections. The entire process is often completed in two meetings, 
although some committees meet periodically for several weeks or months 
before arriving at decisions. 

Adoption committees attempt to satisfy a variety of interest groups 
representing alternative and often conflicting points of view. The com- 
mittees also try to meet - the needs of students anc?,. teachers as they 
understand them, ' Finally, adoption committees may feel pressure to 
please school administrators and board members. This balancing of 
various interests, pressures, and' presumed needs must be done within a 
framework of local, and perhaps state, law or mandate. 

How does the selection process affect the content and design of ^ 
textbooks? Robert Rasmussen, who represents the School Division of the 
Association of American Publishers, provides an answer from the perspec- 
tive of the textbook producer. He says: 

The diversity of the culture results in a diversity of 
demands. There are demands for recognition of liberal 
causes. There are demands for more patriotism or less 
patriotism and flag-waving. Such ca\ises as the rights ^ 
of minorities, the rights of. women, conservation, 
improved environment, sex education, family planning, . 
ethnic identity, drug education, consumer education, are 
only a. few of the many causes which come forth in text- 
book' hearings held in various adoption states^ 

Those who speak on textbook content frequently offer 
completely opposing point? of view. Thus, it is often » ^ 
difficult for the* adoption committee to reach a finals 
selection which satisfies all points of view. Ulti- 
mately, the criticism or suggestion (s) reach textbook 
authors, editors and'' publishers, and. decisions must be 
made to resist or respond^ favorably , While it is not 
possible to satisfy the demands of all people, publishers 
. make a professional effort within the limits of respon- 
sible scholarship to deal with potentially controversial 
topics in a way which establishes some acceptable ^norm 
(Rasmussen 1978, p. 17), , I 
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Paul Goldstein, an academician who has made a critical study of 
textbook development, provides a viewpoint that differs somewhat in tone| 
amkemphasis from Rasmussen's statement. According to Goldstein the 
adoptioir-^ommittees respond to conflicting pressures by selecting "mate- 
rials that they^-i>elleve are least likely to offend the holders of any 
particular view. . . . Schools select, and producers produce, materials 
that are not likely to upset the delicate balance reached among" contend- 
ing interests" (Goldstein 1978, p. 4). 



Significance of Findings About Textbook Development/Adoption Processes 

Rasmussen and Goldstein both focus on.^he limits to innovation in 

f »» 

product development that are established'by" textbook adoption processes.' 
In large part, the limitations are associated with the accommodational 
relationships of the six baaic groups involved with the pjroduction and 
adoption of textbooks — publishers, authors, teachers, students, admin- 
istrators iq local school systems and state education bureaucracies, and 
community groups. Figure 4 pictures the typical pattern of interaction 
among those groups of persons. All except the "selection committee" are 
^ permanently established positions. The selection committee is a. 
temporary, usually short-lived group. 
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Several insigfits emerge from examining this, figure. First, few 
formal channels of communication are available for those outside the 
school setting to gain access to the in-school selection or use of 
materials. Particularly important are the few channels to students and 
teachers — the users of materials. Only teachers have formal access to 
students, and only administrators (often through committees) have direct 
access to teachers. • Sometimes publishers anci developers interact 
di rectjly with s tudent s and teachers i sometimes citizens communicate 
directly with teachers; but for the most part, the users of products 'are 
removed from th'e producers or wDuld-be influencers. Even access to ' 
selection committees is generally filtered through administrators. 

The diagram also suggest^ that there is no single* source of power 
in the, system. At first glance it appears that administrators hold an 
important position, since they are In formal contact with publishers and 
the community as well as teachers. They may hold pivot;^l positions, but 
their influence on students must, like everyone else's, be filtered 
through the teacher. 

It is discouraging to see how far removed from the users (both 

teachers and students) the authors are. While the authors may develop 

communication with teachers independently of the publisher, their access 

to students must always be approved by thfe teracher. What contact is 

made with students probably happens only after materials have been fully 

V 

of partially dev-eloped.^ 

.Finally, it is important to note that the community 'has no direct 
input into publisher decisions. Often community input is powerful, as 
evidenced by the changes citizen , groups have made in the multiethnic and 
sex equity dimensions of mate^Bls, 'but the influence must be filtered 
through educational administrators at various levels. 

The intricate network of groups In the ^doption process discourages 
innovation in textbooks. Publishers tend to shape their product; to 
balance and accommodate the various interests represented 'by the several 
kinds of participants in the adoption process. As Goldstein says, "The 
surest, least costly way to succeed with new materials is to follow the 
patterns successfully established by materials already in use" (Goldstein 
1978, p. 5). 
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What does the current state of materials development and adoption 
mean for* the future of textbooks, particularly change in th^se materi- 
als? Primarily it means that radical change in material/ is unlikely. 
Curriculum products which reach today's teachers and students must go 
through a varp.ety of administrative levels, which in turn respond to 
community input. The system tends to buttress the status quo . Products 
that tend not to incite — that are more bland than ^spicy—seem to be a 
reasonable publisher response to the multi-layered road that must be* 
taken to teacher/student users. 

Only in local development does the conservatism of the process seem 
"to be short-circuited, since teachers essentially write for themselves 
in such a procedure. However, the impact of locally developed materials 
is generally limited to the district in which they are produced. When 
good generalizable ideas are generated, the local developers have no 
established dissemination system of their own; nor do they have abnormal 
route to publishers to share their work. 

This analysis is not intended as an ^indictment of the present system 
or of what it portends for the future. It is merely an explanation of ^ ^ 
why change in materials tends to be slow and incremental, and why that 
condition seems likely to continue as long as the current processes of 
textbook development and adoption are maintained. 

Further Research 

The findings presented in this paper represent a significant step 
forward in understanding the development, usfe, and significance x)f cur- 
riculum materials in K-12 social studies teaching^ and learning. The 
literature review, national survey, and case studies supported by the 
National Science Foundation have provided previously unknown data which 
allow us not only to know more about social studies materials but also 
to compare the use of materials in our field with that in science and 
mathematics. These data bases have been further^-supplemented by the 
literature reviews, experiences, and judgments of the SPAN consultant 
panel W staff. ^ 

^ Despite the gains we have made in understanding social studies 
curriculum materials, however, much^remains unknown or only partially 
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known. To fill these gaps, we believe the following research efforts 
should be undertaken in. the near future. These are not the only fruitful 
areas of inquiry which could be pursued, but they are pressing needs. 

1. A survey of textbook usage is needed to determine what text- 
books are most widely used at each elementary grad e level and in each 
secondary subject area . Given the primacy of textboolts In curriculum _ 
planning and teaching, data from such a survey would pinpoint more- . 
exactly the substance of- social studies instruction. Although maay 
publishers conduct such surveys in their marketing research, their infor- 
mation is not generally available to ^curriculum developers or specialists 
who attempt to bring about curriculum changes. Among the issues to be 
addressed in this type of reskarch would be: Which 'books are most 
frequently used at each grade level? What percentage of students use 
these books? What are the patterns of use of "Widely used texts? Are 
there regional or demographic differences in tbe use of particular kinds 
of texts? 

2. There is a need for systematic research on exactly what text- 
books include, how they compare to one another, a nd what their major 
strengths and weaknesses are . Among the sl;udies reviewed in this paper 
are several .that -have attempted systematically to assess one or more 
a'spects of social studies textbooks' content. The results of such 
studies provide information, about 'the "insides" of textbooks that is 
useful to curriculum developers and to curriculum specialists and 
teachers who design curricula and adopt textbooks. Examples o| specific 
ques^tions which might be studied are: What ar^ the content differences 
among sixth-grade texts which focus on world, studies? What are the 
content dj.ffereI^b^ among fifth-, eighth-, and eleventh-grade U,S, 
history texts? How many inquiry strategies are included in the best- 
selling U.S. government texts, and what is the nature^of the inquiry? 
How much- do the readability levels of leading textbooks at each grade 
level. 4iffer? 

3. A nationwide survey of the views of teachers, students, and 
the public about widely used textbooks is peeded . Currently our data 
base about consumers' perceptions of textbooks is thin or nonexistent. 
The marketing departments of pub lishi-ni* companies carry out suph studies 
regularly., but, again, the data are not available to the public or educa- 
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tors outside the publishing companies, Examples"^"-ei— questions for this 
type of research* include: What topics do teachers, parents, and/or stu- 
dents expect to be covered in an llth-grade U.S. history textbook? iDo 
students feel they learn effectively from and/or do they like primary 
source materials and case. studies? What is the most useful format for 
teacher's- guides?^ How do parents respond to the affectiv^ learning 
strategies present in some textbooks? 

4. More systematic study of how textbooks are actually used in ' 
classrooms is needed . The data we have on curriculum materials incfi>s^te 
that textbooks are very extensively used; however, we know little about 
how they are actually used. Only the Stake and Easley case studies 
provide much information about what happens with textbooks inside class- 
rooms. We need to know much more if we are to kn((w how textbooks can be 
effectively improved. Topics* for examination include: How much class- 
room time is spent in silent reading of the textbook? How often doea 
the teacher use lesson plans from the teacher's guide precisely as they - 
were conceived? How much of a textbook fs covered in typical course? 
What information from a textbook does the teacher choose to emphasize? 

5 . There is a need for careful case studies of successful textbook 
innovations . Although not many of the 1960s social studies curriculum 

-project materials experienced large sales or extensive use, some inno- 
vative-- materials have fared better itt the marketplace. For example, the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) of Boulder, Colorado, has' 
produced textbooks that about^SO percent of American high school stu- 
dents enrolled in biology courses' use (BSCS 1979, p. 14). Furthermore, 
nearly all high school biology students use textbooks that have been 
modeled after the BSCS products. The work of BSCS, like the social 
Ftudies Curriculum projects of the 1960s and 1970s, was federally funded.' 
However, BSCS has become institutionalized and continues to exercise 
great influence on science education in American schools. Case study 
research about the ^ctivities of successful centers such as BSCS might 
yield ideas and insights that could aid the efforts of social studies 
curriculum reformers. 

6 . Careful study of successful local curriculum development 
efforts in social studies is needed . Despite the predominance of com- 
mercially published curriculum materials in today's social studies class- 
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rooms, in some schooi systems teacher^ do develop and use their own 
materials. Such successful local developers often feel strongly that 
the materials they produce relate to local conditions and student needs 
better than available ^roimdercial materials. Currently we have little 
information on these localjievelopment efforts. Fruictul research could 
be conducted to answer such questions as: How did Che development e^ffort 
get started? What are the support systems which keep it operating? How 
many teachers participate? What are the logistics of materials' produc- 
tion? What is the nature of the materials that are produced? How are 
materials kept current? ^ \ 

7 . There is a compelling need for careful research and cred^le 
findings about textbook adoption processes and their effect on curriculum 
changes . Given the findings about the influence of state adoption sys- 
tems on publisher a* development and marketing decisions, we clearly need 
to know much more about how the" adoption process works — both in adoption 
and nonadoption territories. This research is a prerequisite to effec- 
tive moves by federal agencies, national curriculum development centers, 
and other groups toward influencing certain basic changes in textbook 
content. Questions to be answered in such research include the follow- 
ing: What is the average amount of time between adoptions of. social 
studies materials in school districts? What are the common criteria 
imposed by adoption committees in state adoption states? How do schools 
in nonadoption states gather information about t^tbooks before m^ing ^ 
purchases? What procedures do laypersons follow in influencing text- " 
book selection? To what extent and how do sales representatives influ- 
ence local school^ textbook selections? 

Conclusion * 

Curriculum materials are a critical element in K-12 social studies 
instruction today-r-both in curriculum planning and in day-to-day teach- 
ing and learning. Although a great variety of materials is available, 
most teachers prefer and use textbooks as the basis of instruction;* The 
use of a single or a very limited number, of textbooks dominates instruc- 
tion at all grade- levels. 
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r Teachers and administratars are generally well satisfied with their 
SocJial studies materials; The materials are cost-effective and Kelp 
teacher^ with important" management and control' functions. Students also 
generally like textbooks, and there is some evidence »that they. learn 
well from well-structured* curriculum materials. Parents and citizen 
groups are favorable foward texts because texts. give them a channel for 
entering the classroom and discovering what students are learning. 

Extensive use of textbooks in social studies instruction is not 
new. Since the turn of the century and perhaps before, reformers 'have 
been critical of teachers' heavy reliance on textbooks, yet the practice 
has continued. 

Textbooks have not stayed the same, however. In the past 20 years, 
s*ome noticeable and ^significant ^ improvements have occurred. Social 
studies texts have been made more physically attractive, more readable," 
more fair in their treatment of women and minorities, and somewhat more 
open to objective treatment of controversial or sensitive topics. On 
the other hand, many critics still suggest that texts inadequately treat 
social science c ontignt and that they em phasize the transmissio n of infor- 
fiiation rather than the\3evelopment of- critical thinking. •Although the 
new social studies projects did not have much direct influence 'on social 
studies instruction — because rela'^vely few students ever used them — the 
influence of the ideas and methodology of the new social studies on ^ 
current commercially_de3Leljo4>eA products is_ apparent. ^ ^ ^ 

' While there are some differences among textbook offerings at each 
grade level, in fact texts in the current crop are more alike than dif-' 
ferent. This similarity results from publishers' attempts to find a 
middle ground in text development — to produce books which will please 
most people and offend few. • 

* Textbooks are expensive to develop and market.. As school enroll- 
ments decline and budgets are cut, the competition becomes mot;e keen. 
As a result, increasing attention is paid by publishers to marketing. 
Adoption procedures in state-adoption states are carefully monitored, ' 
while strategies for breaking into the nonadoption markets are designed. 

Meanwhile, adoption procedures are carried out by educators across 
the country In a variety of ways — ranging from carefully controlled and 
publicized systems to relatively haphazard, rather obscure procedures. 
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Al^ttiough teacher representatives generally have more influence on text- 
hook selection today than in previous year's^ many teachers still have 
little or no input into the decision about which textbooks they use. 

These findings lead to the conclusion that curriculum materials, 
particularly textbooks, are a factor of great importance in social 
studies education. Those who would change social studies curriculum or 
inStructiba must at the least consider materials and probably must work 
''through materials. 

But .learning about texts or even developing better texts is, not - 
enough — as the, "new social studies" developers learned,' Textbooks are 
important ' determiners of what is taught and how it is taught, but they 
do not function in a vacuum. Before significant improvement can be made 
in curriculum materials, much more attention needs to be paid tft the 
consumers of textbooks. Teachers' needs must be determined, students' 
expectations considered, adoption procedures accounted for, an^ c'hanging 
^qcietal con(3itions acknowledged. 

All this bespeaks a complex system, in which quick or massive reform 
may not be possible. But systematic and significant improvement is 
possible if we pay attention to the entire cycle of curriculum materials 
development, selection, use, 'and abandonment. 

Appendix | 

i " 

Type 1 Studies — Analysis of Specific Social Science Concepts or fiethods 

The Dissemination of ■'Major Geographic Elements Obtained in the 
High School Geography Project; A Content Analysis of Gljgraphy Instruc- 
tional Materials , 1975, Jon Owen Hansen, Michigan State'Bniversity , 

The^ Treatment of Economic Issues in^ High School Government, Sociol- 
ogy, U,S, History and World History T^xts , 1978, Robert S. Main, Journal 
of Economic Education , 

- Political Change and Political Choice; A Review of Some Introductory > 
American Governmetrf^e^ts , 1976, James K, Oliver and James A. Nathan, 
Teaching Political' Science. 

A Content Analysis of Selected ^ecoi^ary School Economics 
Textbooks , 1973, Roy .Herman Langer, Ball State University, 
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type 2 -Stuciles — Analysis of Special Issues or Concerns | 

The Treatment of Population Concepts in Social Studies and Biology 
Secondary School Textbooks in Florida; A Content Analysis and Survey of 
Teachers, 1979,, Gita Sushila Wijesinghe, Florida State University. 

Images of the Arabs In United States Secondary School ■-Socj.al Studies 
^Textbooks: A Cpntent Analysis and A Unit Development , 1976, Samir Ahmad 
Jarrar, The ^Flor;ida -State Universtiy. . 

A Content Analysis of the Tre^^tment of Black People and Race/Rela- 
tions in United States History Textbooks , 1976', Floyd Hilding Pearson, 
University of vMinnesota. . , 

- 

; Textbooks and Political Socialization , 1980, Charles ^JJai^fington, 
Teaching Political §cience.^ . 

* ^ t ' 

The Changing Image of Blacks in Ame/ican Government Textbooks , r^980, 
Woodrow Jones, Teaching Political Science. 

The ^Mischief of Factions: Political Parties in Schoo^]/ Textbooks , 
1979, Sue Tolleson Rinehart, papfer prepared for delivery at Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Assaciation (Washington,' D.C., 
August ai^September 3,' 1979). 

Classroom Treatment of the Right to Work. Revised October 1978 , 
,1978, National Right to Work Committee, Fairfax, Va. 

- a ♦ 

How the Cold War is Taught; Six, American History Textbooks Examined , 
Martin F.' Herz, 1978, Georgetown UniVersity, Washington, D.C. 

Stereotypes, Distortions and Omissions in U.S. History Textbooks , 
1977, Council on Interracial Books for Children, Inc., New Yor^, N.Y. 

Asia in American Textbooks; An Evaluation , 1976, As^.a Society, New 
Ycp^, NY. ^ \ 

A Content Analysis of the Treatment of Black People and Race Rela- ' 
tions. in 'XJnited States History TextbooHs , 1976, Floyd H. Pearson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota* ^ 

Images of Names and Non-White Ethnic Groups as Pr^sent^d in Selecte.d 
Eighth Grade U.S. History Textbook^, 1976, Jesus Garcia et al.^ pape^r 
presented at the Ahnual Meeting bf tFteHKvteramerican Congress of Psychol- 
,op (Miami Beach, Flotida, December 1976). 

The American Indian;^No Longet a Forgotten American in U.S. Histor'y 
'Texts P ublished in t^e 1970s , 1980, Jesus Garcia, Social Education . , ^ ^ 

Geography: A Value Laden Subject in Education , 1978, \P.M. ^Gowib, 
Geographical Education . 

How the Cold War is Taught, 1979, Martin F. Herz, Social Education ^ 
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Evaluation pf CurricuLum Materials for Sexism in Language Arts, 
' Social Studies, and Counseling , 1979, JoAnn Burns et al. , Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis. > 

Africa in U.S. Educati onal Materials i Thirty Prob lenis and Respo nses , 
1977, Susan J. Hall, New York, N.Y. 

; • ^ i 

Treatment of Women in United States History Textbpoks. A Presenta- 
• tion in the College of Education Dialogue Series , 1979, Nancy B. Julian., 

The Evaluation of the Treatment of Egypt in American Primary and 
Secondary Sch6ol Literature. Final Report . 1976* Fafhat J. Ziadeh et 
al. , New York, N.Y. 

The Minority Group Image in Textbooks , 1975, Ann H. Stod^aard,^ Vir- 
\^ ^ginia Beach, Va. ; - , C 

. F^om Bloody , Savages to Heroic Chiefs , 1978, Jesus Garcia, American.' 
Indian* Education. . , . 

, 9 

' Judging Textbooks; The Asia Society Project , 1977, Loretta Ryan, 
Social Studies. 



Jextbooks and the New Social Studies ', 1979', WiXiram TetsRoT Social 
Studies. 



^ Type 3 Studies — Analysis of Particular Skills or Processes 

Social Studies: Text Mart^ials as a Resource for Reflective Inquiry; 
A Content Analysis , 1977, Samuel Robert Bell, Stanford University. 

" Geography .Textbooks — How Readable Are They? , 1976, James R. Miller, 
Dodd E. Roberts^ Social Studies Journal . | . 

Teachers Beware; Elementary Social Studies Textbooks are Getting ^ 
" Harder to Read »>: 1975, Roger E, Johnson, paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies (Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 26-29; 1975). 

The Readability of Elementary Social Studies Textbooks Is Decreas- 
ing , 1977, Roger E. Johnson, Social Science Record. 

Type 4 Studies — General Analysis 

Secondary School Social Studies; Analysis of 31 Textbook Programs , 
^ 1975, EPIE Report, 71. • • 

1976 Michigan Social Studies Textbook Study;, A Study of Senior Hl^h 
School Governmer^^ Textbooks , 1976, Michigan State Department" of Educa- 
■ tion, Lansing^. 
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The Status of the Social Studies; The Publishers' Perspective , 1979, 
Donald 0. Sctineider, Ronald L. Van Sickle, Social Education . 

Social Science Education for Grades K-12 in Montana Public Sfchools: 
Textbook Evaluation, 1978, University of Montana. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
By Mary Vann Eslinger and Douglas P. Siiperka 

\ 

Introduction ^ 

It depends on who is teaching. , , , Eight different 
people mean eight different social studies curricula 
(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 1:55). 

A junior high school social studies teacher made thafc statement in 
describing the Texas history curriculum to the observer in one of the 
Illiiu)is case studies. While it may be an overstatement, t^is comment 
emphatically points to one of the major findings of tl)e NSF studies: 
the teacher plays the central role in science, math, and social studies 
education. The principal investigators in the Illinois case studies 
concluded their report with perhaps the definitive statement on the 
importance of the teacher in science education (which included math an4 
social studies) : 

What science education will be for any one child for any 
^ one year is most dependent on what the child's teacher 
**1 believes, knows, and does — and doesn't believe, doesn't 
' know, and doesn't do. For essentially all^of the science 
learned in school, the teacher .is the enabler, the 
inspiration^ and the constraint (Stake and Easley 1978, 
\ p. 19:2). 

« 

The individual case studies^ contain considerable evidence to support 
this finding. One observer, for example, noted that/'in d^iscussion with 
parents, administrators, and teachers, no matter how much one tried to 
talk of general dimensions of science education 'in the Alte Schools, the 
conversation would eventually turn to the capabilities and competence of 
the individual teacher" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 3:86). Parents often 
talked about a particularly "strong"'\)r "we^k" teacher their child had 
in ^elementary school. At the junior and senior high levels, dep^^rtments 
were characterized by the percentage of strong and weak teachers (Stake 
and Easrley -1978, p. 3:86), Another site visit;or concluded: "Everyotie 
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agreed that the most important parts of the learning equation are the 
teacher and student. The curricula materials are secondary'* (Stake and 
Easley.1978, p.*5:28). Throughout the case study reports' the teacher is 
referi:fid to -variously as "the central figure," the "key," and "the nlagic 
ingredient" (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 3:^3, 19:2, and 11:47). 

The importance of ^he teacher is not unique to social studies or 
even to sciencfe education in general. If the Illinois investigators had 
.been examining English and foreign languages, they probably would have\ 
reached a Similar conclusion. The centrality of the teacher, however,! 
takes on special significance in social studies. As will be documem;ea 
below, many school observers noted that social st^jidi^^s teachers appear 
to be a particularly diverse group having a considerable amount of free- 
dom. At the*secondary level this can result in vastly different ways of 
teaching the same course (e.g.. Stake and Ea%ley 1978, pp. 1:114, 1:55). 
At the^ elementary level, where the status of social studies is on very 
shaky ground, the interest and inclination of the individual teacher can 
determine' whether social studies is even taught on a regular basis (Stake 
and Easley 1978, p. 11:47). Finally, a recent study of two diffe'rent 
ways of organizing the secondary social studies curriculum concluded 
that^"the quality of the educational process experienced by our students, 
is probably much more related to the quality of the teacher than to the 
form of the curriculum" (Hughes 1978, p. 166). 

Given this htgh level of importance, examining the nature of social 
studies teachers becomes paramount in trying to understand the nature of 
social studies education in the nation. In this paper, we have attempt- 
ed to synthesize dam from) the NSF studies, the Goodlad study of 38. 
schools, and other research efforts to shed some light on the back- 
grounds, attitudes, and oth^r characteristics of those who teach Social 
Studies at the elementary, i<Inior high, and senior high levels. (The 
NSF studies also documeat the importance of curriculum materials, espe- 
cially textbooks. See the. preceding paper in this volume for details.) 

Demographic Characteristics »' 

The overwhelming majority of elementary social studies teachers .are 
- female, while the vast majority of secondary, social studies, teachers are 
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maU. According to the RTI study, more than 95 percent of primary (K-3) 
social studies teachers and nearly 80 percent of intermediate-level (4-6). 
social studie_a,,teachexs are fepiale. By contrast, 62 percent of junior 
high and 75 percent of §enior high social studies teachers are male 
(Weiss 1978, p. 141). This pattern was confirmed by the results of the 
Goodlad study of schooling. A preliminary analysis of those results 
also indicated that the proportion of secondary social studies teachers 
who are men is even higher than in other departments (Wright 1979, p. 
3). The RTI. study indicated that the science teachers had the ^same 

" percentages of males and females at the secondary level as social 
studies, while the math teachers had more females — 46 percent Qt the 
junior high and 32 percent at the senior high level (Weiss 1978, p. 141). 
' Social stifdies teachers at all levels have ha.d considerable teach- 

._.ing^xp^xi£iM^i^Th6JTI_s^ 

years* teaching experience for elementary and secondary social studies 
teachers. A more recent study by the Agency for Instructional Televi- 
sion indicated an. average of 13.5 years' expedience for a national sample 
of secondary social studies teachers (Fontaha 1980, p. 5). The RTI study 
showed that secondary science and math teachers had about the same ariount ' - 
of experiences^ social studies teachers. The Goodlad study, on the. 
other hand, roimd that "secondary social studies teachers were two years 
older and had been teaching two years longer than the other secondary 

' teachers" (Wright 1979, p. 3). That study also revealed that "an extra- 
ordinarily small percentage of the social studies instructors (3 percent) 
we^ 'first year teachers* and ... an unusually large percentage (56 
pe'rcent) had taught longer than ten years" (Ifeight 1979, p. 5). 

The major data bases analyzed in Project SPAN contained very little 
information on the ethnic/racial and socioeconomic backgrqunds of social 
studies teachers. The Goodlad study did contain some s(*lf-report data 
on the political orientation of teachers. In 'comparison to other secon- 
dary teachers, large proportions- of social studies teachers described 
themselves as "liberal" or "strongly liberal" and smail proportions 
classified themselves as "moderate." About the same proportion of social 
studies teachers and other teachers viewed themselves as "conservative." 
Elementary social studies teachers teaded to be less liberal and more 
conservative (Wright 1979, p. ,4). Regardless of their political orienta- 
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tions, the overwhelming impression from the Illi^nois case studies is 
that most social studies teachers (and math and science teachers) share 
th6 mores and values of their communities (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 
19:6). 



Academic Preparation 



The primary, data bases examined in Project SPAN provide consider-^ 
able general information concerning the preservice training 6f social 
studies teachers, but little about the nature of specific courses taken. 
According to the RTI survey, fewer than a" third of elementary social 
studies teachers had degrees beyond the bachelor's (29 percent at K-3 
and 32 percent at 4-6) (Weiss 1978, p. 137). 

In— tite--Goodlati— &t-udy 'Wster ' s degrees were less common among 
social studies teachers than other teachers" in elementary and middle 
schools (Wright 1^79, p. 4). The RTI^esults confirm this finding at 
the primary level (K-3), but not at the 4-6 or 7-9 levels (Weiss 1978, 
p\ 137) . These differences between social studies teachers and others 
at the elementary leve^l must, however, be interpreted with the realiza- 
tion that most of the respondents in the studies taught several subjects 
and were selected randomly to react /^to a particular subject area. 

Perhaps a more important consideratfion is how elementary teachers 
fe^l about thfeir training in the various subject areas. Clearly, ele- 
mentary teachers feel most qualified to teach reading and math. Ninety- 
five percent of the elementary teachers in the RTI survey felt '^ade- 
quately Qualified" o-r "very well qualified" to teach those subjects. Of 
those, 63 percent felt" "very well qualified" to teach reading and nearly 
50 percent felt that way about math. Only 39, percent of the elementary 
teachers cojisidered themselves "very well qualified" to teach social 
studies. The greatest deficiencies, however, appear to be in sciehce, 
where only 22 percent felt "very well qualified" and 16 percent felt 
"not well qualified" (compared to 6 percent for social studies^ (Weiss 
197*8, p. 142). Weiss noted that "elementary teachers' perceptions about 
their qualifications for teaching the various subjects are consistent 

witti the amount of time that is generally spent in instruction in these 

A 

areas" (Weisg.-l^, p. 138). . * ; 

^^----^ ^ ^' 
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Another indication of the need or more training -in social studies 
might be inferred from Rll data on teachers' perceptions of their need 
for assistance in various areas. Elementary social studies teachers did 
not rate "obtaining subject matter information" as one of their greatest • 
needs. ^ But more elementary sociai studies teachers (K-3: 31. percent, 
4-6: 36 percent) said they "do not receive adequate assistance" in this 
area than did math teachers (K-3: 24. percent, 4-6: 21 percent) (Weiss 
1978, pp. B105-110), 

Consistent with these findings, Wiley concluded in the Ohio State 
literature review .that "it would appear that elementary tje^chers were 
not well prepared in history and the social sciences" (Wfley 1977, p. 
143). This judgment, however, was based on only^a few studies of teacher 
preparation in the ^^rly 1960s. One site observer in the Illinois case 
studies concluded that "a lack of training in science and social science 
disciplines was perhaps the biggest obstacle "^to the elementary programs" 
(Stake^and Easley 1978, p. 2:22). ,The examples provided, however, were 
in tlie natural science area, and ethnographers in the other ten districts 
did not make this judgment. 

- The data bases analyzed by Project SPAN contained only scattered 
data on teacher qualifications and no recent informa|^on on the number 
or nature of social studies courses taken by elementary teachers. 

In contrast to their elementary ccjwnterparts, 51 percent of the 
junior high and 58 percent of the senior high social studies teachers in 
the RTI survey held degrees beyond the bachelor's. Slightly fewer 
science add math teachers had advanced degrees (Weiss 1978, p. .139). In 
the Goodlad study, "^relatively large proportions of [high school] social 
studies teachers had. earned master's or doctoral degrees" (Wright 1979, 

p. 4)* ^ ~ 

What are the majoi; areas of preparation for secondary social studies 
teachers? Little up-to-date is information available in the SPAN data 
. bases to answer this question with much 'cqnfidence. Wiley concluded 
from an examination of numerous studies from the 1950s and 1960s and a 
few after 1970 *that history still appears to be the dominant area of 
preparation for social studies teachers (Wiley filly p. 143). The RTI 
survey and Illinois case studies do^not shed light on this question, but 
a ifecent study by the Agency for Instructional Television supports 
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Wiley's judgment • History was the primary area of preparation for about 
half (49 percent) of the secondary social studies teachers in their sur- 
vey. Sixteen percent were .trained in ''general ' social studies" and the 
rest were distributed among various social sciences — political science 
(5.6 percentX» geography (3^4 percent), sociology (2,2 percent), psychol- 
jbgy (1.3 percent), and economics (.9 percent") (Fontana 1980,, p,* 5), ,A 
small study of preservice social studies teachers also supports this 
finding that history still predominates as' the major area of academic 
preparation (Nelson and Palonsky 1979, p. 14), 

While specific information on the nature of' this training is not 
extensive, one can reasonably hypothesize that the university education 
of secondary social studies teachers* has concentrated mainly on the 
mastery of knowledge within history and the social science disciplines, 
with only superficial attention to the' philosophy and methods of teach- 
ing these fields to secondary school students (Newman 1977; Fraenkel 
1980, pp, 93-94; WiW 1977, pp- 143-^144),^ At the university, high 
school teachers have probably encountered one primary model of teaching: 
the professor passing inf\mation about a discipline on to students, a 
model which little equipped them in the skills of critical Inquiry (Wiley 
1977," p. 131.; Stake and Easley 1978, p, 16;8). They are unlikely to 
have been exposed to an interdisciplinary course, a synthesis or capstone 
course, a social issues course, or a course giving them practice in the 
methods of inquiry of the several social sciences (Wiley 1978^ p, 131), 

After observing, numerous instances of 'teachers '' failure in handling 
critical questions well in the classroom,' the principal investigators 'of 
the Illinois case studies suggested: 
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Most beachers had not had the training that would make 
them respond "instinctively" to the fruitful observation 
or the penetrating question of a thoughtful student. 
They were trained in the 9ame undergraduate courses that 
prepare students in Universities ' for gradua,te studies. 
These were seldom research seminars of the sort reserved 
for doctoral studies — to explore areas of doubt or ignor- 
ance (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 16:8). 



More extensive research is needed on preservice training and certifica- 
tion requirements for secondary social studies teachers before a reli- 
^able, detailed picture of their academic preparation^ can be portrayed,. 
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9 " 

How dt) secondary social studies teachers feel about their qualif i- , 

« 

cations for teaching their courses? About 90 percent -Of the -junior high 
and 80 percent of the senior high social studies teachers in the RTI 
survey felt adequately qualified, f igures„ comp^^irable to the results fqr 
science teachers kt these levels. Sixteen perceE|t of the high school 
social studies teachers did feel "inadequately qualified to teach one or 
more of their courses," the largest-' percentage for the three subject 
areas examined in the RTI survey CWeiss 197&, p. 144). Weiss reported 
that the vast majority of teachers in the study listed courses in their"^ 
subject areas as those they felt 'inadequate to^ teach. Social studies 
teachers, for example, 'might list economics- ""or psycho'logy, bat not 
English or math. Fourteen percent of all the teachers ih the study - 
-indl^a4;ed-t^^hlng a- comblna-t-i^n- o£ ^ubject^y^but-4iQW^4naay~-Qf^hose---W£xe^- 
social studies teachers was *not reported (Weiss 1978, pp. 142-143). 

Like the elementary teachers, secondary social studies teachers did. 
not rate "obtaining^ subj ect-matter information" , as a major area of need, 
but about 30 percent of the junior ,and senior high social^ studies 
teachers said they did *not receive adequate assistance in this area. - 

Despite the teachers'^ reports that they felt positive about their 
,qualif icationS' and training in their subject areas, many researchers and, 
commentators haw.e contended for years t\hat the subject-matter preparatioa 
of social studies teachers has been inadequate (Wiley 1977,' p. 257). 
Usually, however^ their ciriteria for acuequacy have not been clarified^ 
Furthermore, the studies reviewed by Wiley indicate that little or no 
relationship has been demonstrated between Social studies teachers ' 
subject-matter preparation and their knowPedge of the subject pr their 
students* achievements ip the subject (Wiley 1977, pp. 257-258). 
Grannis (1970), who reviewed a number of Studies over a 30^year period j 
suggested that "the main function of knowledge of subject. matter was to 
sanction the teacher's' role as an authority, a giver of knowledge" 
'(Wiley 1977, p. 258). The Illinois case studies have since confirmed 
this judgment, as will be shown later. 

Professjoilal Activities 

Most of th6 professional activities^of social studies teachers, 
like those of other teachers, center around their classrooms. An ele- 
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mentary teacher teaches social studies and/or several other subjects to 
a 'group of about 24 students at' the primary level and 27 studentJ at the 
^. intermediate grades (Weiss 1978, p, 67). Elementary classes are usually 
divided into ability groups to teach reading and math. This^is not 
usually done for social studiels. Most junior and senior high social 
studies teachers teach only socfal studies courses (Weiss 1978, p. 142). 
^Th^ir classes tend to be larger (an average ,of 27 students) and more 

. heterogeneous' than those of their science and math colleagues, partic- 
ularly at^the high school ^evel (Weiss 1978, pp.. 65, B7). Seventy-five 
percent' of the 10-12' social studies teachers' classes werf composed of 
students with mixed abilities, compared with, 5.1^ percent for science and 
math teachers. ^ ~ ' . 

Social studies teachers at all levels; like their colleagues in the 
other subject 'areas, tend to run teacher-directed classrooms, making 
frequent use of lecture and discussion, textbooks, ^nd worksheets, 

, More-detailed information about the specific courses, materials, and 
methods used by teachets to teach social studies can be found in other 
papers in th'is volume. In this section we focus on professional activi- 
ties beyoQ^d .teach^ipg students. These include sources of information, 
prof essipnat.-relationships and associations, and participat.ion iri inserv- 
ice training, t 

The most useful source of information for . sociaL studies, teachers 
\ is other teachers. When asked to fate usefulness of various sources of 
information about new developments in social studies education, social 
studies teachers, K-12, gave "very useful" ratings as shown ,in Table 1, 
The influence of ."other teachers" as a source of information is clear, 
particularly for primary-grade teachers. Many primary-grade social ^ 
studies teachers also find college courses, journals and -other profes- 
sional publications,, and local inservice programs valuable sources of 
information. Fewer intermediate and secondary social studies teachers 
rated other teachers, college courses, and local inservice programs as 

very useful, but inore of them saw journals and other prof essioijal pub- 
f > * . 

lications as very useful sources of information. Secondary social- 
I * ^ ^ 

. ' ' studies teachers 'differ from thgir elementary colleagues only in degree, 

the greatest difference being in the ^xt<ent to which 'they find local 

inservice programs useful sources of information (44 .pejrcent of K-3 
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Table 1 

■SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR TEACHERS ' 

Percentage of Teachers Rating 



Source 



Each 


*Source 


as .Usefulg. 


K-3 


4-6 . 


7-9 


1^-12 


58% 


44% 


45% 


42-% 




37 ' 


34 


34 


39 


„ 47 


42 • 


45 , 


w 


JO 


26 


14 


28 


17 


22 


.11 - 


26 « 


28 


19 




16 


25 


16 ^ 


13 


16 


13 • 


• 22 


20 , 


14 


10 


11 


- 12 










2 


4 


5 


5 


6 


5 


7 








(Weiss 


1978, p 



Other te^tijhers 

College courses ^ 

Journals &^ other . 

professional publications r 

Local inservice" programs AA 38 26 lA ^ 

Local subject specialists 

Principals ^ 

Federally sponsored Workshops 

\leetlngs of professional 
organizations 

Publishers and sales 
* representatives 

State department personnel ^ 

Teacher union meetings 

teachers do compared 6o oitly W percent of the 10-12 social studies 
teachers). Social §^tudies teachers at all grade levels said teacher 
union meetings, state department personnel,' publishets, and professional 
association meetings were no£ very useful sources of' information on new 
developments. 

The -latter rating is not surprising,, since few social studies 
teachers belong to their national professional organization, the National 
Council for 'the Social Studies. The 17,000 members o£ NCS^comprise - 
only^ a small portion of the estimated 150,000 to 200,000 teachers of 
social studies. Even among district supervisors responsible for coordin- 
ating* sociai studies, fewer ^an 20 percent belong to 'NCS'S (Weiss 1978, 
Pv' A5). According to the Goodl^d-^tudy, " fewer so^cial studfes teachers 
belong to their professional organization than 4o' teachers of ^lother sub- 
ject areas (Wright 1979, p. 6); '4 * * . : 

^ While NCSS may not be a significant reality for most social studiqs 
teachefs, their pyofeffsional unions — NEA, ^AFT, and their local 

af f ilfate8--are. Many aspects of the professional lives of social 

K ) * — ' 

studies (and other) teachers are directly affected by these associa- 

tions — salaries, released time, contracts^, time schedules, and class 



size. The Illinois , case, studies document that this kind pf professional 
association Is a vital and powerful one for feachers, especially those 
in urban areas (Stake and Easley 1978, pp.-'B43-6); The observer at one 
site characterized many teachers he encountered (including social studiejs 
teachers) as "militant professionals" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 10:13). 

Given their reluctance to join professional organizations other 
than unions, it is mildly surprising that many social studies. teachers 
in 'the RTI study rated professional J^ournals as useful sources of infor- 
mation. The Goodlad findings, on the other hand, are consistent with 
teachers* attitudes toward these associations. In comparison to other 
teachers, social studies "teachers in that study found the professional 
literature to be of little help to them in their jobs (Wright 1979, p. 
6). . ' ^ 

Social studies teachers are also little aware of or influenced by 
the results of educational research (Shaver, Davis, arid Helburn 1979a, 
p. 19)./ This may be because they do not see the findir^ as useful -in v 
•resolving the problems with which' they must cope on a daily basis 
'(Shaver, Davis^^^'and Helburn i979b, p, 152); it may be because the find-' 

ings have not been- organized in a way that is efficient for them to 
'study; or it nay be that no real a-ttempt has been made to communicate 
the results to them. It may also be becausAthey see the researcher as 
"one of those people from the university" who *is far distant from the 
action afid who really has no idea of what teachings is all about (Wiley 
^977, p. 1^ " ^. • . . 

Social studie^^ teachers in general have not extended their training 
through iitstitut^ or workshops fujided by the National Science, Founda- 
tion. The va^t majority have never participated in an NSF-funded insti- 
tute (Weiss 1978, p. 10; Stake and' Easley 1978, p. 1;8:22).- Fewer insti- 
tutes, however, .were available for social studies .^eachers than for 
science aad math • teachers . Their nonpartici^jation in such institutes 
explains,* at least in pa^ftt, the fact that social studieSr teachers have 
probably never seen even one of the materials^ developed by NSF-sponsored 
curriculum- projects (Weiss 1978, p. B41). ^ * 

Sevefity-three percent of the 7-r9 social studies teachers and 42 
percent of the 10-12 .teachers in the CSSE survey reported that they had 
attended- an inservice course 6f somfe, description within the three years 
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preceding the Illinois study (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 18:23). Half of 

the K-3 and 7r9 social studies teachers in the^RTI survey* said they took 

♦ 

a* college course for credit in the school year when the study was con- . 
ducted. More than 40 percent of/the 4-6 and 10-12' sert^ial stud.ies 
teachers did also^Ueiss 1978, pi 140). ^ 

The Goodlad resu;ltsw confirm this high level of participatioa in 
inservice courses, but also shed some light on teachers' motivations: 

Relatively large percentages of social studies teachers 
had pursued .studies in education after earning their 
credentials. They gave somewhat diff erent . reasons than 
their peers, however, for completing- Ghese 'education • 
courses. At all levels, personal 'growth ipotivated com- ^ 
para^ively few social studies teachers, and salary 
inciieases motivated relatively many of them. Mo-repver, 
even though they had attended inservice programs, about 
social sclence^s, cross-cultural, and cross-national 
education as con*Sistently as their' peers attended pro- 
grams, in other dis^ciplines, the secondary social studies 
teachers had attended relatively few inservice programs 
about other professional' topics such as curriculum devel- 
opment, teaching methods, classroom management, or child 
growth (Wright 4979, pp. 6-7). 
Tbese reasons provide some clues to social^studies teachers' 'feelif\gs 

and^ 'perceptions about their profession. 

* -t * • 

Teachers' Views of the Purpose of Social Studies 

'What dp social studies teachers see as the basic purpose and essen- 
tial nature of social ^studies? This is a difficult question to answer. 
First, while university professcfrs spend a good deal of tim6 thinking' 
about the-se matters, elementary and secondary social studies teachers, 
like their counterparts in other subject areas, do not. Sociai studies 
teachers, like others, '^are more concerned and preoccupied with classroom 
realities—with making- it through the week, mo^th, and year--than with 
defining their f^-eld or clarifying their goals. Ttg^f orientation—wbich 
has been documented generally in works such as Willard Waller's The 
Sociology Of Teaching (1961), Gertrude McPherson's Small Town Teacher 
(1972), Philip Jackson's Life in Classrooms (1968), and Dan Lortie's 
Schoolteacher (1975)~was conSiniedv'f or social Studies (an^i math .and^ 
science) teachers in the Illinois case/ studies . ^ CSSE sdte observers 

' ♦ / / 
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^ouad^ that^'few teachers wanted to focus on the "big idea" of social 
^^^udies'. As one observer noted: 

Most teachers questioned about their philosa^)hy of his- 
tory or historiography had Tittle to say. ^ Their , (concern 
wah structured by the circumstances of their own class- 
room. Many seemed content to see to it that students 
knew the textbooR and cpuld discuss current events in 
the light of the assigned rea.dings (Stake and Easley * * . 
. 1978, p. 16:12). / , ^ . ' ' . 

Preservice social studies teachers in another study were found to - 
have a^imilar orientation to questions about the nature and purpose of 
their subject area (Nelson and.Palonsky 1979, pp. 9-15). 

WJnfen they have been pinned down. to respond to questions regarding 
the purpose of their subject area, social studies teachers have given a 
variety of answers, of ten . conflicting from study to study. ^ In this 
section we attempt to synthesize these findings as best we can. 

One very c,lear finding related, to teachers* view' of the purpose of 
sbcial studies emerged from the Illinois case studies. Based on teacher 
comments and actions, the ^'pr^emptive aim" of social studies teachers 
•'^(as Well as science ahd. math teachers) is socialization. The principal 
investigators, in that study concluded: ^ ' * * ^ 

Each teacher had a different set of purposes; but a most 
common an*d vigoi^usly defended purpbse was that of 
'socialization.- It Was intimately related to observance 
of the mores of the community, submitting personal incli- 
nations to the needs of the community, conforming to the 
^ • raie of the "good student," and getting ready for the 

, next rung on the educational ladder (Stake and Easley* " . 
1978, PI). 16:24). ' - . ^ 

Further, they "seem to treat subject matter knowledge as evidence of, 
and 'subject materials as a mean^.to, the socialization of the individual 
in school" (Stake-and Easley, p. 16:24). 

Ttie goal of socialization, is, shared by social studies teachers at- 
all levels .and includes the passing on. of the culture; the "knowledge of 
Jfhe ages" as conceptualized by^ch^l^^, textbo'pk writers,^ and by 
teachers themselves; and the* indoctrination of students into the mores, 
values, and norms of the society. These are the vehicles '•used to 
approach the goal of socialization. Teachers are aware th^t jhey are 
not expected, as school persons, to he* change agents in the society. 
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Th^ey^ are expected to be stabilizers and, as such, to follow the lead of 
the society in which they teach, especially the local community. What 
^hey teach in soci-al studies and how they teach it are partially deter-, 
mined by their sensitivity to these outside desires for students to be 
socialized.. However, it i$ not an "either/or" or a "do or don't do" 
situation: 

It would be incorrect to sort teachers into two groups, 
one which tearches good courses. in (social) science and 
one which indoctrinates youngsters in the social customs 
and values ojf ^the community. . . . The stem socializers 
* ' • promoted subordination, discipline, a "Protestant woi|:k' , 
ethic," cheerfulness, competitiveness, and heavy invest-- 
ment in getting sti^ients "prepared." The more liberal 
^ socializers, no less concerned about haying an impact on 
the 'learning and personality o'f the yo^uhgster, promoted 
skepticism, imagination, individual expression, cheer- 
fulness , and cooperation, ' Of course, most teachers 
appeared to be trying XfO do some of both (Stake and . 
Easley 1978,- p. 16:25)' 

According lo another study, preservice teachers also see socializa- 
tion as a major Jgo^al of social studies. When asked about the pricof^ry 
purpose of social\studies, many o.f .them made such responses as "teaching 
American ideals" and "inoculating American kids with American values" 
(Nelson and Palonsky 1979, p. 10). 

"Preparation" is an equally importarrt goal of social studies and "of 
education in general. At every level teachers prepare students ' f^or' the 
next' step.- Perhaps nowhere in the entire school system are teachets 
more concerneci -with preparing students for the next step* than in junior 
high school. Tha,t next step is,-u)f course, the senior high, and that is. 
Whe're the "fun arid gam^s"^ will; no longer be tolerated. On an occasion 
when the junior high social studies teacher or department chairman runs 
into a high school teacher, the firfet question asked is apt to be, "What 

o you' exp^ect them to .know when they get up to y^u?" The answers are 
of t fen .too vague or ^oo ^specific to be usef ulr,-a|id^,the junior high teacher 
depavfcs, still worried .about whether his students j^ill be "prepared." 
Preparation is, lix acGuality,^ merely an ^xt^nsdon of the major goal of 
socialization. • ' ^ 

The teachers* viei/s tKat socialization and work preparation are 
primary, ainjs of social studies^ is highly*consistent with the. views of 



their communities. Many teachers seemed to share this teacher *s concep- 
tion af the' interrelationsliip: 

Teachers are 4n extension of the parent and as such 
should teach the value system that is consi'steijit with 
the community. The community has a ^vested in'tere&t in 
th,e schools and has a right to demand that certain values 
should be taught and certain others not be taught (Stake 
and Easley 1978, p. 2:13). 

This helps to explain why the CS^E observers found so few instances ^of 
curriculum controversy with the community (Stake and Easley 1978, 
pp. 12:28-31,^,19:5). The pi-incipal investigator sugg3rfts that careful 
hiring practices may explain how this harmonious situation came td exist: 

It appeared to us that teachers had been ra-refully, 
^ selected to fit the community and that teachers were 

anxious not to put children ot parents in anguish — so 
'some occasionally went as "far out" as the community, ' 
the parents and the youi:gi;uers expected them to, but 
seldom further. '^Of course there was not full agreement 
on the "boundaries," but we did not .find confrontation. 
- Observable differences amc^g teachers were much more 
\ likely to be in areas about which the public was not 

apprehensive. Perhaps if all teachers were to take the ^ • 

same stand on some issue as the most radical or outspoken 
teacher there would have been trouble, but the community 
seemed comfortable with its mix of relatively stern 
socializers and relatively liberal socializers (Stake 
' ^ and Easley 1978, p. 19:6). 

Thus, the importance of socialization and preparation ethics under- 
girds* most 'social studies teachers' attitudes toward education in gen- 
eral and toward their area of specialization as well. There is less 
agreement among teachers about other specific purposes of soctal studies 

A strong impression derivQd from the i^iterviews and obseo^ations in 
the Illinois case studies is that most socil^al studies teaqhers view* 
social studies primarily as history, geography,, and government, with a 
little bit ^f social problems and self-awaren6ss , but very little social 
Science and critical inquiry (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 19:4; Shaver, 
Davis, and Helburn 1979a, pp. 13-lA). Teacher^, even at, the elementary 
l^vpi; were found to be very subject-matter oriented (Shaver, Davis, and 
Helburn 1979a, p. 10)f wi-th- history and geography most often mentioned^ 
(e.g.. Stake and Easley 1978, pp^. l:3A-35, 1:115, 5:19-20, A:A1, A:51, 
4:5^). There were occasional indications that a few social studies 



telachers report other "big ideas?" -afs goals, such as "a way of thinking * 
critically about issues" or "to cope with life and change" (Stake and 
Ea^ley 1978, pp. 1:115, 2:13).^ Such statements were clearly reported as 
exceiTtions rather than the rule. Most social studies teachers, acco,rd- 
ing to the CSSE data,- see their field vastly differently than do the 
proponents of the "new ^ocial^'studies . " Moreover, observations o^ class- 
room instruction trended to confirm the' emphasis on knowledge from his- 
tory, geography, and government (Shaver, Davis, and Helburn 1979a, p. 7). 

The findings from the AIT study of secondary social studies teachers 
conf irm some of these impressions , but conflict with others . Table 2 ^ 
summarizes these findings on teachers' views of the specific purposes of 
social studies. 



Table 2 

TEACHERS* VIEWS OF PURPOSE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 



Purpose of the Social Studies 


. Disagree 


Unsure 


Agree 


N 


Teach knowledge of the past 


9. 


6% 


' 37. 


3%„ 


53.1% , 


552 


Cope with life 


2. 


0% 


10. 


5% '• 


87.5% 


550 


^Think critically 




kl 


4. 


3% 


95.3% 


556 * 


Teach knowledge and methods of 


14-. 


n 


41. 


1% 


46.6% 


' 554 


the social sciences , . 














Promote activity in 'social and 


15 


k% 


31' 


11 


53.6% 


555 


political organizations 














Prepare for -alternative future 


9 


k% 


29. 


1% . 


61.5% 


54.9 


1 










(Fontana 


1980, p." 8) 



Consistent with the CSSE results, relatively fewer tfeachers saw ^ 
teaching the knowledge and methods of the social sciences as a purpose 
of social studies. But contrary to the^ caje-study impressions, there 
w$s overwhelming agreement that coping *with lilfe and thinl^ing critically 
were specific purposes of social studies, There was much less agreement 
that teaching knowledge of the past w'as a purpose. This clearly con- 
flicts with the widespread impression that history is a maj6,r aspect of 
social frCudies in teachers* mind3. 4 • • 

The'AiT" findings were also analyzed by subject, grade level, and 
years of experience. Not surprisingly , 'American history* teachets were 
most likely to agree that past knowledge was^a purpose of social studies. 



Behavioral science teachers were most likely to completely agree that a 
purpose of social studies is to teach students to think critically 
(FoKtana 1980, pp. 10-11). Few significant differences were found among 
the various grade and experience levels (Fontana 1980, pp. 9-21). 

These or other research data contain few clues for explaining tl^ese 
apparent differences between the CSSE and the AIT findings. Some specu-' 

lation is offered below, but further investigation is clearly warranted. 

♦ 

One possible explanation might be related to the two studies* methodolo- 
gies. The Illinois case studies used interviews, discussions, and obser- 
vations to focus on Che- goals reflected in what teachers said and did. 

^The AIT study, on the other hand, was a questionnaire survey in which 
teachers rated various purposes of social studies. These teachers may 
be reporting one thing, but saying and doing something different. 
Furthermore, the AIT teachers were not asked to prioritize the various 
purposes for social studies, only to agree or disagree that each was a 
purpose. Perhaps prioritizing these purposes would reveal that nearly 
all scJcial studies teachers agree that critical thinking and coping with 
life are goals of social studies, but that most .teachers see history and 
Sfocial science knowledge as more important and central'. Or perhaps* most 

/^social studies teachers see teaching subject master as a means of 
furthering their goal* of socialization, the ultimate goal of which' is 
coping with life. Or perhaps the explanation for th^sfe inconsistencies 
is that social studies teachers tlf5lS*selves may hold inconsistent views 
of the purpbses of social studies. Since the CSSE , findings and the 
experiences of many who work in the schools t5^dicate that social studies 
teachers do not spend much time or energy thinking' about *and clarifying* 
goals and purposes (in contrast ^to writing lists of goals and objectives 
^ for curriculum guides), they may not have highly consistent and liier- . . 
archically .arranged systems of goaJ.s and purposes for social studies in 



their ^.minds. None of p'hese speculations, howler, can be backed by much 
i^evidence at the present* time. More research in these areas is clearly 
needjed to answer these questions. 



Teachers' Perceptions qf Their Problems and "^eeds 
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. While social studies teachers may not think much about goals and 
purposes, they seem to think a lot about their, major problems and needs. 
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What do elenjentary, junior, and senior high social studies /teachers 
see as 'their most serious problems and pressing needs? Most of jthe data 
to answer this question come from the RTI survey, with considerable 
supporting evidence in the case studies. The RTI data are teacher 
ratings of lists of problems and needs. 

Table 3 summarizes the results of elementary social studies 
teachers* ratings of various factors as possible problems. Based on 
these results, the following factors appear to be the most serious and. 
widespread problem^ for elementary social studies teachers: belief that 
this subject is less important than ot^ier Subjects, insufficient funds 
for purchasing equipment and supplies, lack of materials for individual- 
izing instruction, out-of-date teaching materials, inadequate student 
reading abilities, and lack of teacher planning time. Between one-half 
and two-thirds of theWlementary teach-ers rated each of these factors as 
either a "serious problem" or "somewhat of a problem." Most elementary 
teachets ii^dicated tKat the^^^^^owing were not "significant" problems: 
low enrollments, large class sizes, compliance with federal regulations, 
lack of teacher interest, teacher preparation, and difficulty in main- 
taining'^is'cipline. ' ' : , 

While K-3 and 4-6 teachers shared m^ny similar views about their 
problems and non-problems, there were also a few important differences. 
More 4-6 teachers, f'or example, see "lack of ^Student interest" ih^social 
studies as a problem than do K-3 teachers; 45 percent of the 4-6 teachers 
rated this as a "serious problem" or -"somewhat of a prob^^em," while only 
27 percent, of the K-3 teachers^ did* , J 

A second difference was that 65 percent of the K-3 teachers rated 
"not enough time to teach subject" as a problem, while only 33 petcent 
of the ^-6 teachers did. This is consistent with tfhe RTI findings that 
the time spent on social studies is considerably less at the primary 
level (Wel^s 1978, pp. 50-51). Curiously, however^i nearly half (47 'per- 
cent) of t^ie primary social^ studies teachers said that "belief that this 
subject ds less important than other 4^bjects** was ,not a significant 
problem. Perhaps they do not equate "amouih of tibae" and "importance." 
Or mayte they realize that social -^studies is seen ^as less important at^ 
that level but do not view that as a problem. 
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, Tablets 

ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS' RATINGS 
OF POSSIBLE PROBLEMS 



Percent of Teachers 



ON 



/ 

Belief that this subject i'^ less inportant 
th*4i other subjects 

CoMpliance with Federal reguUt^ions 

Inadequate facilities 

Insufficieat fuads for purchasing equipnent 
and supplies ^ ^ 

Lack of nateriais for individualizing 

instruct lOQ * 

Out-of-date teaching Mtecisls ^y^. . . 

Insufficient nuabera of textbooka . . . .« 

Lack 6f student interest in subject 

Inadequate student reading abilities 

Lack of teacher interest in subject . 
Teachers inadequately prepared lo teadi 

subject 

Lack of teacher planning tine 

Hot enoug}^ tiae t» teach subject . .. 

Class sizes loo large 

^ Difficulty in suintaining discipline 
Inadequate arti^culation of instruction 

across grade levels 

^'Inadequate diversity of^elcctives s.. .... 

i-ow enroUflsents in courses .. . .. -..^^^^--i 

Saaple M = ^ 

^ ^ 



Ser i ous 
Problen 



K-3 



Sofliewhat 
of a 

Problen 



Not a 

Significant 
' . Problem 



8 


^2 




47 


4 


2 


15 




77 


6 


11 


30 




55 


5 


18 


36 • 




43 


4 


23 


^3 




31 


" 3 




32 




47 


4 


11 


17 , 




67 


5 


k 


23 




70 


4 




Ul 




35 


4 


k 


31 




62 


3 


3 


'29 




65 


. 4 


18 


35 . 




44 


3 


19 


46 




33 ^ 


3 


12 


27 




59 


3 


U 


18 




75 • 


3 


9 


33 




55^ 


3 


7 


23 




58^ 


- 12 


1 


8 




\78 


14 



25A 



Miss ing 



4-6 



'Serioub 
Problen 



Some what < 

of a 
Problem 



Not 
Significant 
Problem 



12 




40 


46 


3 


2 




IT 


81 


5 


8 




37 


.52 


2/ 


23 




35 


40 


3 


25 




-42 


31 


2* 


21 




29 




2 












11 




19 


68 


h 


9 




36 


52 


3 


27 




' 46 


25 


2 


8 




15 


76 


2 


8 




16 


74 


3 


22 




32 


45 


2 


11 




21 




2 


20 




24 


54 


^ 2 


5 




20 J 


73 


2 












9 




33 


54 


,4 


4 




19 


69 


8 


1 




1 


90 


9 



— V — 

281 



to 

Missing 
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The case studies provide ample evidence of the relatively low pri- 

Lority of social studies at the primary level — in both the schools' and 
jfe^e t^ach^rs' value systems (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 1:34, l:mf 2:21, 
4:51, 4:55*', 5:24, 7:7 , 11:47). In most cases sc^tfence shares tMs low 
priority^ in a few instances it was even loweif thau social studies in 
teachers' minds (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 5:9, 9:3).^ 

Primary teachers appear to accept this low priority, viewing reading 
and 'math as more vital. They may need more time to cover social studies, 
but not at the expense of these "basics."^ Overall, social studies at 
this' level is seen as "a low-problem-no- trouble aspect of the curriculum" 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p.— 1:36). - ^ 

What 'do elementary&eachers of social studied|MM»as their major 
needs for-- assistance? Tables 4 and 5 summarize the RTI findings for K-3 
and 4-6 teachers. , The particular choices provided to teachers in 
responding to this .item — "do not need assistance," '"do not- receive ade- 
quate assistance," and "receive' adequate assistance" — make tihese results 
' ' somewhat difficult to interpret. Few elementary^ social studies teachers 
expressed a^need for help in maintaining discipline, lesson planning, or 
in actually teaching lessons. Fairly* large proportions of elemei;itary 
teachers said they "do not receive adequate assistance" in learning new 
teaching methods (K-3:' 37 percent? 4-6: 44 percent), obtaining informa- 
tion about instructional materials (K-3: 36 percent, 4-6: 48 percent)^' 
and using hands-on materials (K-3: 3"? percent, 4-6: 42 percent). As 
indicated by these figures, considerably more intermediate-grade teachers 
than primary 'teachers shared these perceptions. - ' ^ 

\ What are the perceived problems and needs of junior and senior high 
scr^ia'l studies teachers? Tables 6,. 7, and 8 present the RTI study''s 
answer to this question. We will focus first on the problems and needs 
)^ of junior high' social studies teachers. 

At the junior high level, most social studies teachers (54 percent) 
did not see lack of importani:e as a significant problem, but 36*percent 
saw it as "somewhat a f^roblem." More social studies teachers did, 
however, see this as a problem than > science or math ' teachers dt this 
level (Weiss 1978, pp. B126, B128). Like their colleagues in math and 
■ science, relatively few junior high v§ocial studies teachers saw tlie 
following as problems: lack of teacher preparation or the lack of time 



' Table 4 

TEACHER NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT AND GRADE RANGE 
K-3 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Percent of Jeachers 



Do Not 
Need ' 
Assistance 



Do Not 
Receive 
Adequate 
Ass,istance 



/ Receive 
^ Adequate - 
Assistance 



Missing 



Establishing- instructional objectives 

Lesson planning , , , , 

Learning new teaching methods . 

Actually teaching lessons 



Obtaining information about instructional materials. 

Obtaining subject matter information " ' 

Implementing, discovery/ inquiry approach 

Using manipulative or*hands-*on materials 



Maintaining equipment 

Working with small groups of students ....... 

Maintaining discipline . . . /. , . . 

Articulating instruction across grade levels 

^ Sample N = 254 



6a- 




17 . 


9 


^ 6 . 


75 — 




14 


-6- 








37 


16 


' 4 " 


81 - 




11 


4 


4'. 


36 


4 


'"36 


^ ; 23 


5 


47. - 




31 


17 


. 6 






31 


' 11 


"6 


43' 






17 


. 6 


66 




45 


14 


6' 


65 




25- 


. 5 


5 ^ » 


■8J ' 




■ 6 ' 


4 


3 


- 64 




21 


9 ■ 


6 
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JTable 5. 



TEACHER NEE;pS FOR ASSISTANCE BY SUBJECT -AN1>sGRADE RANGE 
- 4-6 SOCIAL STUDIES 



ID 



Percent of Teachers 



Do Not 



Establishing instructional objectives ... ...^ 

Lesson plalnning 

learning new tea chin^ihet hods 

Actually teacting^ lessons ' , 

Obtaining^ infomatipn about instructional materials. 

Obtaining bub jeet matter information ., 

Implementing discovery/inquiry approach 

Using manipulative or hands-on materials 

Maintaining equipment t > *. 

Working with small g;:oups of students 

Maintaining .dis(jipline \ . - ^ . . 

Atticulatingiinstructioh across grade levels ..1..^.. 

' Sample N = 281 



Do Not 


CP i VP 


Rece ive 




. Need ^ 


Adequate 


,Adequate 




Ass'istance 


Assistance 


Assistance 


Miss 


77 


11 


8 


' -4 


84 


11 




3- 


35.. 


44 ♦ 


• 14 


8 


80 


13 


4 


3 


■ 30 


. 48 ' 


20 


3 


44 


36 


17 


4 


'43 


44 


."8 


5 


, 40 


42. , 


13 

f 


5 


67 


19 / 


, U 


3 


62 


- 30 


' 4 . 


4 


84 


5 


9 


2 


54 


35 


• 5 


' 6 



(Weiss 1978, p. BllO) 



Table (jt 

SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES' TEACHERS ' 
RATINGS OF POSSIBLE PROBLfeMS 



Percent of Teachers 



Belief chat this subject Is less^'inpprC aire 
Chan other subJecCfl 

Compliance with Federal ^regulations^ 

Inadequate faclllcles r.. 

Inouf f Iclent fundt^ for purchasing equipment 
and Supplies , T'. 

LAck of MCerlals for Individualizing 

Instruct ign . 

Out-of-date teachlng^naterlals 



Insufficient numbers of textbooks 

Lack of student interest in. subject .... 
Inadequate student reading abilities . 
Lack of teacher Int^est In sub']ect .... 
Teachers Inadequately preparct) to teach 

subject 

Lack (yf teacher planning tirnc 

Not enough tine to teach subject 



Clasa 8ize% too large, 
Difficulty In maintaining discipline 
Inadequate articulation of instruction 

acroaa grade levels . . 
Inadequate diversity of electjvd 
Low eurollnenta in courses 



Saiaple N 



t rue t ion 



7-9 



Serious 
Problem 



Somewhat* 

of a 
Problem 



Not a 
Significant 
Prolyl em 





36 


54 




To 


83 


16 




43 


30' ' 


^0 


29 


» • % 
37 


45 


18 


21 ' 


39 


39 


13/ 


' 26 


61 


21. 


58 




^9 


42 


8 


7 


^2 


• 85 


3 


17 


80 


■8 


^ 25 




5 


23 


72 


il 


38 


' ' 39 ' 


7 


28 


64 








u 


37 » 


49 ' 


16 


33 • 


50 


1 


12 


\ 86 



453 



Mlsstifg 



10-12 



SerlotttJ 
Prob lem 



somewhat 

of a 
Problem 



18 , 

1 
14 

25 

32 
16 

19 
48 
.3 < 

2 * 
16 



22 
5 

14 
15 

4"" 



NoC- a 
Significant 
Problem 



39 
14 
35 

41 

42 
37 

19 
60 

21 

2i 
28 

, 25 

38 

29 

49 
)9 
2V 




36 
46 
75 



490-^ 



7- 



Hisaing 



2 
.1 



1 

Q ^ 
0 • 

.0 ' 

1 



0 

n 

0 

1 

2. 

. 0 

1- 



(Weiss, 1978, ^A130) ^ 
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Table 7 

TEACHERS NEEDS FOR ASSISTANCE' BY SUBJECJ AND GRADE RANGE 
7-9 SOCIAL STUDIES 



Establishing instructional objectives 

'Lesst>n planning 

Learning new teaching methods 

Actually teaching lessons > 

Obtaining information about instructional materials. 

Obtaining subject matter information : • - 

Implementing discovery/ inquiry approach. 

.Using manipulative or hands-on materijals . . . / 

^Maintaining* equipment • 

Working with sinall groups of students ■ 

. Maintaining discipline . . . 4 ' \" ' \ 

Articulating instructii^across grade levels 

^ ^ 

Sample N = A53 . > 



Percent .of Teachers 



Do' Not 



bo Mof^ 


Receive 


Receive 




Ne^d' 


Adequate 


Adequate 




As s is tance 


As sis tance 


Assistance 


Missing ** 


65 


« 

17 


•15 


\ 

3. 


82 


• 7 


8 


4 


- 3"0 


' A5 


. 21 


4' 


' 


lA 


8 


.4 - 


20 


50 


26 


•4 


43 


30 


23 


5 • . 


Al 


' 46 


9 


5 


A2 


40- 


14 


5 


70 


10 


16 


4 


6A • 


'26 


7 


3 


85 


' - 7 ' 


5 " 


3 


56 


. 30 


10 ■ 

► 


4 



(Weiss .1^78, p. B113.) 




Table 8 . , / . 

Teacher needs for -assistance by subject and grade range 

10-12 SOCIAL STUDIES i * 



Percent of' Teachers 



Do Not ^ ^ 

Do Not* Receive ^ Receive 

^ J)eed M^quate Adequate 

Assistance ^ Assistance Assistance. Missing 



Establishing iiistructional objectives 

Lesson planning 2 ' 

Learning new teaching methods 

Actually teaching lessons 

Obtaining information about instructional materials.. 
Obtaining subject matter information 

implementing discoveryAinquiry approach 
sing manipulative or hands-on materials 

Maintaining equipment • 

Wbrking with small groups of students 

Maintaining discipline 

Articulating instruction aQross grade levels 

9 

Sample N = 490 • ' 

^ ! j_ 

t 



69 
85 
'29 
82 

26 
53 
46 

'46' 

•65. 
.6.8 
81 
55 



X 



20 

10 
52 
12 

52 
3.1' 

43' 
,6 

18 
27 
10 
35 



8 

- 2 

- 17 

4 

2p 
. 15 

- 'Si 



16 

3 



4 
3 
3 

2 V 

t 

.2 < 
2 , 
2 



2 

2 



(Weiss 1978, p. 6116^ 
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needed to plan and teacl^. Nor did they find govertlment regulations, 
discipline, * ar the lack of textbooTcs a problem. . \ 

What junior high teachers did see. as major problems were (1) the 
lack of student reading ability, (2) the lack of materials. \to individ- 
ualize learning, and (3) the apathy #nd disinterest of students. They 
tended to share these conce'rns with junior high principals and both 
elementary and high school ^ social studies teachers (Weiss 1978, p/ 
B131). Other f)roblems were **ciasses top large," ''insufficient funds'- for 
purchasing equipment and .supplies?'' and ^"out-of-date teaching materl-' 
als." ' . . " ' ^ • 

. By far- the'^mosj^ widespreTad" p^roblem for ^ junior "high teathef s , 'how- ' 
eV^'r, ,^was». th^ inadequacy of stud^nf-'s^ reading ability. More than "9^^ 
{!iericent,^bf ''the^7-9 sqcial/studieS, teachers in t^he^ RTI- surve/ saw this as 
"a seridus'^robleto" or somewhat of^ a^prablem^" ' It was frequently iiien- 
tioned-as ^ major concern-by junior high teachers in the IlJ-inois case «' 

studies tStak^ and Easley 1978,' pp.. 1:73, 9:4-5, 7:33). Many viewed the 

. ' ^ . *- ' 

development 'pf reading »k:^li& as "necessary prior to learning social 

stud'ies" (Stake ahd Easley- 1978, 'p. 9:5). Since the'main instructional 

tool' for social , studies is the textbook, it if logical for teacher^ 'to- 

conclude Chat the a^Uility, *to read determines the ability to learn social 

studieg.. 

As a results junior high social Studies teachers do not see the 
current "hack-to-basics" trend as a threatening move. Rather than being 
pushed by , community' members, ^ administrators , and boards of edCic&tion, 
they are^vdcal proponents of the move. Whether they attempt to help 
students imprbv^their reading skillg in so-cial studies cla^sses. is not 
k^i'own. Many' social studies tjeachers ffeel £hat teaching ^reading is not* 
their job; teaming reading is the job, of th'e English teacher if students 
did not learn sufficiently in the elementary grades, "whfere the job is 
supposed to be doneJV Others, probably a small minority, attempt to 
teach reading in their content area, alleviating some of the difficulty. 

'Junior high school social studies teachers rank the lack of materi- 
als for individualizing instruction as the next-most-§erious problem* 
This reflected their great concern with "what to do with the slow learn- 
efT"- They tended to see the textbop^ as too difficult even for the 
average student and impossible for one with low ability (e.g"^. , Stake and 
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Easley 1978, pp. 1:51, 1:74, 7:16), In addition, sufficient^ funds are 

not available to purchase those materials that might help accomplish the 

job. The problems of reading ♦and materials go hand in hand, causing - 

double frustration for the' social -studies teacher. 

The problem o£ student apathy or the question, of how to motivate 

students; junior hig\\ teachers' next-greatest concern, may velj. be tied 

to both reading and individualization. Sparking students-, capturing 

their interest,' and at the same time holdinjg their respect are major 

hurdles (e.g, , Stake , and £asley^^^978, , pp. 1:54, 1:117-118, 6 : 15 , ~ 7.:'33 , ; 

16;7). ^ This is reflected.an junior^ high teachers expressions of their 

needs for assistance. « In the AIT study secondary teaohefs were asked to 
. * * • * ' • ^ * ^ - . 

identify "kinds of materials that -would be helpful in, social studies 

ii^s tract ion. " The '^largest percentage o^f teachers in grade 7 '(52.1 per- 
cent) and 8 (65 ♦ 5 percent^-^select-pd as the* most important need materials 
tha't related Xhe content 'of social, studies to students' lives" (Fontana 
1980, ^^. 43). Junior, high teachers may see -this as a powerful way to 
generate student interest and deal with students' reading problems. 

-As in4icated in Table 7,, other needs identified by many junior high 
social studies teache-rs in the RTI survey were: "learning new teaching 
methods" (45 percent) , "obtaining fnformation about curriculum materials" 
(50 percent), "implementing discovery /inquiry approach!* (46 percent)'*, 
and "using manipulative or hands-on materials" (40 percent). Once again 
these are percentages ^of teachers who "do nat receive adequate assist- 
ance" in ttiese areas. ' Presumably, they would welcqme such assistance, 

Hig-h school social studies- t^fachers* perceived problems and needs ^ 
were similar to those of their Junior high counterpa'rts . Jheir top three 
problems were "inadequate student reading abilities" (89 percent saw 
this as a "serious problem" 'or "somewhat of a problem"), "lack of stu- 
dent interest in 'the subject" (79 percent), and "lack of materials for 
individualizing instruction" (74 percent). Evidence from the case 
studies reinforces these findings (Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 1:117-118, 
1:120, 6:15, 7:33, 9:5). Other problems that seem to be fairly i^ide- 
spread, though not as serious, include inadequate 'facilities, lack of 
funds, out-^of-date materials, and lar|e class sizes. 

Three problems appear to be more widespread at the high school level 
than the junior high level. Nearly . tw6-thirds of^the senior^'high social 

1 On ' ^ 

^ ^ u ' , • 
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studies ^ teachers saw "inadequate articulation across grade levels" as a 

"serious problem" or "soi^iewhat of a problem," while only 50 percent,. 

viewed this as a problem at the. junior high level. More high school 

teachers also saw lack of planning time as a problem. Finally, while 

most junior' high social studies teachers' felt that Lack of importance of 

their subject was no significant problem, most high school teachers di^d. 

Nearly 40 percent of the 10-12 social studies teachers saw this as 

"somewhat \)f a problem," and nearly 20 percent saw it as a "serious 

problem.*' Fewer high school science teachers and considerably fewer- 

math teachers felt this problem, despite th^ fact that social studies 

requi]2^mei)t§ . at the high school level are still among the most .stringent 

(se^ Lenged and Superke's paper in this, volume) . 
** • ^ * * * *" 

The oeeds for assistance identified by high school teachers' were 

. ^■ 

similar to those of the junior high teachers. More than half of the 
v.10-12 social studies teachers said they di'd not receive adequate help in 
learning new teaching methods and obtaining information about^ curriculum 
materials. More than 40 percent of theirt did not receive enougl/ assist- 
ance in using inquiry approaches and hands-on materials . Consistent 
with^ thetr statements of major problems , -more .high school 'social studies 
teachers '(35 percent) said they did not receive enough help in "articu-, 
lating instruction across grade levels" than 4id junior high teachers 
(30 percent). However, one would have expected that difference to be 
even greater, given' the 'substantial difference reported in the problem 

1 . ^ " ' 

area] - , 

Many of the problems and needs expressed by K-12 sogial studies 
teachers are shared by other teachers. Some, however--for example, stu- 
dent apathy and' importance of subject — are felt morel keenly by and are- 
more widespread among social studies^ teachers. One high school social 
studies teacher in the Illinois case studies may have symmed up the 
f e'il'in&s ^of many: * / 

\ It's almost as if we ^have to prove \^hy we're here, why 
we" re- functioning* (They as TOuch as say:) "Whai makes 
,you think you have anything of value t9 teach us?^ You * 
know, I get the feeTing many times that I-'m on^the " 
defensive as a teacKer. It-isn't enough that I stand up 
and say, "This is your assignment." Ivaimost feel as/' 
though I have to prove it, to prove that thete's value 
in doing it, other than. the fact that I just want them ' ' 
to' do it„ (Stake'and Easley 1978, pp. 4:43). " 
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As we will see in the next section, the frustration- expressed in this 

quote is qharacteristic of many social studies t'e^chers' feelings' tot{^ard 

•their {profession. * • • ' f 

f ' ' a 

Level, of Satisfaction in Profession^ . 

• ** 

' ». * ' ' * 

Popular maga2:ines have recent.ly published a 'number of articles deal- 

ing with teachers' problems' in schools and with news of ^oed'* teachers 

leaving the prbfession. The most extensive treatment was a cover story 

in Time 'on June 16, "1980, entitled "Help! Teacher Can't Teag^!" That 

article pointed to sevejral reasons why mapy teachers are becoming frus- 

trated and leaving tfie profession. The classroom lives ofi feachers 

revealed in the NSF data bases hint at some of the same frustrations as 

those cited by teathers leaving the profession. . ^ 

Teachers leading the prbfession cited lack of itudent motivation 

and interest as a major frustr^tio,n (Walker 1978, pp. 144-145). As shown 

in the previous section, so did teachers in the NSF studies, one claiming 

thqt student lack of motivation was so great a problem that she felt she 

.had to justify her rigHt^ to teach (S'take and Easley 1978, p. 4:43). 

, Other teachers claimed .that students sought out those •classes Requiring 0 
a minimum amount of work (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:39) and insisted 
that getting a good grade in order to be admitted to college was a pri- 
mary motivating factor for students ^Stake'and gaslefy 1978, p. 12/l8\. 
In general, more secondary tha*n elementary teachers cita motivation as a ^ 
problem (Stake ai)d Easley 1978, pp. 1^: . 

"Teacher burnout" is a currently used term and concern — and an 
otten-cited reason for teacher frustration, the myriad demands placed 
on teachers add to their frustration: ' * 

^ Teachers *&re! at tim^s expected to b^ surrogate parents, 
grandparents,* siblings, priests, therapists, wardens, 
biographers, babysitters, arid friends. . They are inter- 
mediaries for, the school [in which they are] expected to 
^ feed the hungry , ^restore the deprived, redirect the 

alienated, energize thfe lethargic, and calm the hyper- 
active, as well, of course, as educate the. ignorant, * * 
tr^in the naive, and inspite the downhearted. Many enjoy ^ 
the challenge. Others are frustrated CStake and Easley- \ , 
1978, pp. B:15-16). " _ - . , 
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, This . f rustratiorr is diffused, .not focusing^ on any one aspect' of the 

" gqhool day;. For some, the frustration finds focus in^ the restricted 

,* *„ 

'life of teachers in schools: 

^ ! : • 

Some teachers leave the system because they beg;in to get' 
a boxed-in feeling. They don*' t like knowiitg -theft every 
, day at the s^me time, they yill be in the cl^^srodm, 
locked' in for 50 minutes until the^ changing bell ripgs, 
with no time for a'cijp of' coffee, to go to the bathroom, 
> or iusr to shake the cobwebs "out of • their heads. 

.Then, a ten-minute breather, and it's back in front of a 
group of students,' trying to teach them," knowing that 
their answer^ are the ones that count in the* learning 
process,- knowing that the^y have to be sharp, attentive, 
and '.knowledgeable. * i 

"I didn't feel free to make my own dgcisions during the 
day. If 1 had to make a telephone call', I had' 'to wait 
*^ * fox a break. If someone wanted me ^. ^. . ^ain, not 
until the. break*" • ^ \ 

' ^"You tell a lawyer or' a salesperson or a 'housewife that 
^ fhey can only' get a drink of water at a certain time, 
and they'd look at you like you' ire* crazy^ But that's 
what my life was like. -I had to wait until a bell rang 
all the time. Everything is so regiflated; there's no 
allowance for flexibility" ^ (Walker 1978,^ p. '144). 

At least one teacher in the NSF studies echoes these complaii^s: > 

When ;ioes a teacher have' time to write behavioral objec- 
tives? Wheh does ^ teacher have tim^ to really think 
about curriculum ptoblems? teacher' doesn' t have time 
to teach. I have never seen so many demeaning jobs, 
positions in my whole life. We spend no time together 
sharing ideas. I read so seldom in my field that it is 
terrible. Grading papers takes over 50 percent of my 
so-called free time* Student assistants could help f 
file, alphabetize, score objective tests, create scoring 
^ distributions. How would you like to be .50 years old^, 
with two professional degrees and have potty-patrpl? Or 
sit out here and watch the door for '30 minutes every^ 
morning? Why should 1 come here at ten mirtutes of eight 
* ' to sit at a door? My wife has taught in several places. 
It is no different. » My comments describe but are no 
criticism of this administration j)articularly . That's 
what teachers are supposed to do with their time (Stake 
and Easley 1978, pp- 1:76*). 

. It is. difficult to determine how widespread dissatisfaction is 

among social studies teJchers from the case studies. The individual 
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case studies contain some examples of social studies teachers who express 
considerable satisfaction with their j6bs (State and Easley 1978," pp. 
4:44, 5:15). The^ also contain, however., numerous examples of stalenessr, 
frustration, and dissatisfaction even -among the "star" teachers (Stake 
and Easley 1978, pp. 3:82-84 , 5:13, 7:36; 9:W 14:15). There were also 
cl^ar indications that elementary teachers were more' satisfied than 
secondary » teachers (e.g,. Stake and Easley 19"78, p-. 5:9). Many of the 
examples of frustration in th^ case studies 'included science and math * 
teachers as-well as social studies teachers. * 

While) teacher burnout and professional dissatisfaction exist 
throughout the profes^on, the Goodlad study provides some evidence that 
the^e feelings are more widespread among social studies teachers, espe- 
cially at the secondary levels. In that study, social studies teachers* 
"initial <:areer expectations had'been fulfilled less consistently than 
were those i5T other teachers" (Wright 1979, p. 4). Among social studies 
teachers, this yas most prevalent at- the middle school level. Only- 55 
percent of the middle school social studies teachers said their ^expecta- 
tions had been fulfilled, and only 51 percent said that if. they had to, 
do it over again, they would choose education as a profession. At the 
high school leyel , 67 peVcent ^said their expectations -h'ad been fulfilled 
and 57 percent 'said they would choose this- profession if they had it to ^ 
do over. By contrast, nearly 80 percent of the elementary social studies 
teathers said they were fulfilled and would choose to teach again (Ifright 
1980).' ' 

Again, much of the frustration of sec'Ondary social studies teachers 
reported in the Goodlad study came from difficulties with students, and 



they cited this reason more often than did other teachers. High school 
soci/l studies teachers wete also less sati-sfied with\their own job ^ 
performance than other teachers in all .nine elements reported in the 
study. The four elements of their jobs that they were least satisfied 
with were use of classroom, space , use of time, selection of instructional 
materials, and grotjping of students. Middle school socialXstudies 
teachers were less satisfied than their colleagues in six per^formance 
areas* Elementary teachers were more satisfied than high school or^ 
middle social studies teachers, but "at no level of schooling were the 
social^'^studies teachers more than mildly satisfied with any element of 
/their own planning and teaching" (jWright 1980). 

<7: ' ' ' ^ . . 



Freedom and Diversity . N . 

Some evidence is available on /two other important characteristics 
of social studies teaching — freedom .and diversity. Social studies 
teachers probably have somewhat moi'e freedom and evidence somewhat 
greater diversity than do other teachers. ^ ^ . ^ 

Elementary and secondary teachers are remarkably free to do what 
they want in their classrooms, ^ome forces work to restrict that freedom 
or standardize instruction, such as the textbook and' curriculum guides, 
but teaoh^rs retain consid'erable autonomy, largely because they wprk 
alon^. The principal investigators of the Illinois ^case studies make k 
strbng pointfabout this aspect of teachers' professional lives: 

We found the teacher working alone. During most of the 
day the classroom was* filled with youngsters. Maj:iy^ 
helped the teacher, oft^n the talk was person-to-per&on. 
Sometimes an aide was there, or a parent, or a cadet 
.teacjier. Other teachers influervced what the teacher 
did, but the teacher V9rked very. much alone. Even those 
few teachers wfio were '"team teaching" were trading-off 
1^ rather than shaxing teaching responsibility. The teacher 
-was little dependent on any other adult, and the depend- 
ence of other professional educators on her or, him; was / ^ ^ 
more rhetorical than apparent. , It would be unrealistic 
* to say that the teachers we saw were subordinate to a - - 
he:^d' of a- department or administrator or part of an 
• instructional team.. They worked alone (Stake and Easley 

1978^,^. 16:27). 

What goes on inside the four walls of 3:he classroom is pretty much 
up to teachers. For moBt teachers, the classroom is "personal space." 
Here they have considerable freedom to be themselves, to teach in the 
manner they deem best" for learning, and to decide what ought to b.e 
learned. They recognize and act upon the belief that thi^s condition 
will hold as long as they do not cross the stated or unstated lines * drawn 
by the administration, the board of education, or the community. 
"Personal space" also exists to the extent they are able to command 
cooperative student behavior and respect for their authority. 

There is no evidence that "Social , studies teachers are more alone 
than other teachers". They do, however, teach a subject that seems to be 
less seqi^ential flid systematic than math or reading. They may therefore 

enjoy even more freedom than other teacherjs to structure instruction for 

* i 



their, students on a daily, weekly, and yearly basis. While many ^teachers 
in the ca^e studies showed a coticern for preparing students for the ne^t 
grade, there, is no specific set* of content and skills that 'needs to be 
taught in a certain grade.* There we]*e a number of references in the 
case- si|ljLidie,s to the fact that how social studies was taught ahd'even 
what is taught^ in the elementary and secondary school depencfed to a ISrge 
extent on the individual teacher (,e.g., Stake and Easley 1978, pp. 1:114, 

Social studies .teachers themselves, moreover, perceive that they 
have a high level of influence on the nature .and content of social 
studies instruction fpr their students. Other teajchers share a^ similar 
feeling in their (^ubject areas, but m^ny of them see other factors as- 
being highly influential as vrell. S^ondary science > teacl)ers in the 
GoodlAd study, for example, also rate "commercial materials" as having a 
•high level of in^uence, while social studies teachers felt that'materi- 
\als had only a moderate ^influence on them (Wright U980). Thus, social 
studies teaphers are'^sden by themselves and by. others as having con- 
siderabie freedom to structure and affqct^the experiences their students 
have witli social studies. 

The second quality — diversity — seems particularly characteristic of 
^social* studies teachers. Many of th^ casef study observeJ^'s noted the 
tremendous] diversity founS in teachers at both the elementary and seconj 
dary levels. While there were some references generally (Stake and 
Easley 1978, pp. 2:20, 2:22, 3:98, and 5:8) to idiosyncratic teaching 
styles, several observers commented specifically that there^was more 
diversity and variation^mong social studies teachers than among math 
and science teachers '(Stake ah4 Sasley 1978, pp. 2:11, 2:18, 5:6, 7:19). 
This diversity was reflected in, their views of the big ideas of social 
studies,' how they taught social studies, and what they taught (Stake and 
Easley 1978, pp. 1:55,- 1:115, ll'Sl5-16). It was also reflected in how 
often teachers, parents, administrators, and students talked about 
"strong" teachers and "weak" teachers, or ordinary ' teachers and "glow" 
teachers. One ethnographer referred frequently to "livirtg legends" 
(SG^ke and Easley 1978, pp. 3:59, 3:86, 3:112, 5:15). One observer 
noted, for instance, the grrfat variability he found 'in the high school 



social ^studies department!^ 
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,The variability in experience, style, an^ quality, seems 
' greater among-^hese teachers than in science and'' math. 
The department corita^ns two teachers considered ^he hest 
. in the school b]^ many sttwdents, and also twa o? the 
. ^ poorest. Classes I observed varied considerably as 
well;-«in one Instance, I j«7itnessed^n exciting small 
group discussion in the learning center oh* conflict 
"resolut^io^, while iix^a U . S . •history class I saw an^'*^ 
Encyclopedia Brit^nnica film on the Virginia Constitu- 
tion which wfes deemed so important that no mention 
made at all of the previous d^'s presidential election. 
Tl)e teacher's rigid lesson plan and his failure t*o rel^e r 
to students resulted in a missgjcl opport^unify to make 
history "come 'alive" (Stake and *Easley 1978, p. 5: 6) , 

Many research studies' on social sti^dies teachers report mainly 

I* ^4 . 

av.erjage or central tendency results, Fo.cu'sing exclusively on these, 

*' / ' ' ^ .-J? ^ 

i>esults o^n convey the notion that 'high school sooial stiidies te^achers 

elementary'' social .studies teachers are a homogeneous group. To gairr4 

,a realist^ picture of social- studies in the nation s schools, one ^ust 

^also recognize the great degree of diversity and 'freedom ^which exists 

among social studies faculties. Precisely what th6 effects of t^his ^ 

freedom and' diversity are o* social studies programs and oh students is ^ 

not ' known, ^ Research focusing on ^stematlc differences amo.ng social . 

studies teachers and the ijnpact of thele differences on stiSdents is 

needed^ , ^ , \ • . ' • ' 



i 



further Researc]^ 

The findings on social studies teache^rs presented in thi's paper are 
Jjased oi\-,a coj:isiderable 'amount of national researcR available to Project 
SPA^I from 1978 to^ 198L. Some findings were also based on or si^pplemented 
by informal''' analyses, personals experiences, and' tWe collective judgments 
of the SPAN* staf f and consultants .' We believe that we have presented- an 
accurate and detailed picture of social studies teachers, based on theafe^ 
sources of information. Further research to confirm and extend these 
findings is needed, however/ Below we have liste^l some Specific research 
needs and questions that seem particularly important for future research 
effpirts, fhis list is by 'no means complete or comprehensive. ^* 
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/I . There is a need to involve social studies t&achers in research 
efforts, not merely as passive subjects but a^s active, coequal partners . 
Shavet, -Davis, and Helium- (1979a) were the f irst to stress this' imp iica- 
'tion of tt\e NSF studies. Tfiey have stated the case for this need vary 
well: r . . ' ^ ' ' 

(Social studies] 'teachers should not be treated exclii- 
giyely as "^^trbjects" in research studies*. They should 
be 'partners in' the research ^nt^rprise. They should be 
^broilght into studies as knowledgeable "jLn|x)rmants" — in 
t'he positive Sense of 'sojarces of otherwise unobtainable 
* informat3^)n^about the 'i:(Baliti'e3 that copditfon the usfe ^ ' ^ 
* ^ and effectiveness of ^teaching methods and' materials .« 

Equally important , 'teachers should be invplved to a much ^ 
gfeater extent in the process' of ^d§fining needed r 
researcl^. , Such'a research partnership need not subvert 
* ' 'researchers' intg^ests in theory development — whi^h have 
not borne much, fruit, td date; it could help to build 
linkages so that ' i^istructional research in soci^L studies 
would Kave greate^ payoffs for school^ practices (Shaver, . . 
Davis, and Helburn '1979aV p". 23) . ' 



Project . SPA'i^ sha^^ thife befief't^at social studiel tea^h^rs must 
^ be itlvolved in defj.ning research, needs and conducting research, partic- 
ular?5^ if tHe resu*lt-s-.*are t^'.be meaningful* tOs^acti^ioners in the Tield. 

2 . There is a n^^d for Research**' op the specific nature of pre- 
service and iaservice trai^^ljig > f or social studies' teachers . -As^we have 
^shown in. this p,aper, Considerable general information about the b^ck- 
grc/undk and '^tr^in^ng of social. studies* teachers *ls available. What is 
, .needed is iaformation. Uiat^ go/s beyo'fid percentages of teachers with 
advanced degre^es to reveal more abrout the educatiop. and social science 
backgrounds o\ current teachers; Several s-tudies have failed .td sho\^ a 
' sig^^ticTSnt relationship bet<>een the amount of pre^gi^rvice training of 

' social studies teachers and student Achievement.^ There rn^y, however, be 

I"" ' • ' • - 

very important relationships between the kind and nature of that prepara- 
tion, iilservice trainirfg, and student learning and -attitudes in social 

studies. • . • • * 

Some possible questions to explore are: What» proportion of social 
* • \ * ' * X 

studies t^eachers have undergraduate education degrees or^ degrees ^In 

history and 'the social sciences? To what extervt are teacliers , prepared) 

more in one discipline—for example, ^history— versus severail social 

sciences? How many teachejrs have had specific social studies methods 
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courses as part of their preservic^ training? Is there >any relationship 
between the quality of social studies methods courses received by 
teachers a4id the attitudes . and achievements of their students? What 
specific kinds of inservice training ^do social studies teachers receive? 
What kin'^s do they need? What kinds of inservice ♦ training are most 
effective in improving teachers' abilities and -students \ learning? 

3. There is a need for more research tha.t identifies different 
types of social studies teachers rather than describing the average 
social studies teacher . While many tendencies and* characteristics are 
shared by a large number of social studies teachers (e.g, the use of 
lecture and recitation techniques), great diversity among teachers exists 
along many dimensions (including the idiosyncratic' ways in which teachers 
apply lecture/recitation techniques)/ We need more research aimed at 
clarifying the nature of this diversity, identifying important variables, 
and explaining the impact of different types of teachers on students and 
social studies programs. There has been some research in these areas in 
the past isee Tucker 1977, pp. 114-119). These efforts should bi . 
extended to^ include not' only experiential studies but also descriptive 
research. o ^ 

^ Some specific questions w^rth exploring are: What proportion of 
The social studies teachers in a school, district, or nation have a , ^ 
particular te4<;l}ing style; foi: example, expository, opinion, or inquiry? 
Do these various types of teachers use curriculum materials differently? 
What effects on student learning are achieved? iWhat are the character- 
' istics of "strong" and "weak" social studies teachers? What kinds of - 
training can help teachers become "strong" teachers? How does the 
'cognitive style of social studies teaQhers affect student learning in • 
social studies? Are teachers with different cognitive styles' more effec- 
tive with certain groups of students? Are teachers, including social 
studies teachers, in various stages of career development? How do the 
different stages affect teachers^ beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors ^and 
those of their students? 

4, There is a need for research tg confirm the apparent lack of ' 
professional satisfaction felt by many social studies te achers and^J^o^ 
determine specific causes and sources of that dis satisfaction. While - 
professional dissatisfaction and teacher burnout are becoming character- 



istic o* the entire teaching profession, some'recent evidence, -par tic- 
ulai:ly^the Goodlad study, indicates that the situation is even worse and 
more widespread among social studies teachers at the secondary levels'* 
Before we can begin to help teachers build more fulf^ing "and satisfying 
professional lives, we must determine how- widespread these feelings are 
and what the major .sources of dissatisfaction are.. 

Some specific research questions' which warrant investigation are; 
What proportion of social studies teachers feel less than satisfied with 
their professional lives? How does this* compare with other teachers? 
What are the specific reasons for these teachers' being less satisfied? 
What factors leading to social sCudi^s teacher dissatisfaction are commqn 
to. the teach/ng profession, • and what factors are unique to social 
studies? Why do some social studies teachers achieve gr^at satisfaction 
while many others do not? if^ what extent do social studies teachers 
believe that 'their work has intellectual integrity and contributes to 
their own growth and, that %f theit students? How does this compare wich 
other teachers?' How do' teachers* perceptions of professional welfare 
affect their performance? 

5» There^is a need for research focused on the beliefs, vralues, 
actions, and relationships of social studies teachers as part of complex 
social systems > There has been some research on teacher beliefs, values, 
and attitudes and their relationships to ::eacher behayior and student 
outcomes (see, for example, studies cited in Tucker 1977, pp. 114-115). 
This research should continue*, with greater effort to place these factors 
in the social context of school systems. While ^he indi%idual teacher 
in a classroom of students is still the central focus of attivity, it i's 
clear that all actors are pa<rt of a complex social system and are iAflu- 
encfd by their peers anH the norms and hidden curriqula of- the -schools. 
These connections and their effects on social studies teachers and their 
students need more exploration. ^ 

Some specific research questions related to this area are: How are 
new teachers, including social studies teachers, socialized into the 
profession? How are social studies teachers' professional beliefs and' 
values acquired and modified in this system? Hov do formal and informal 
collegial relationships among teachers affect their attitudes and actions 
as teachers? How do social studies teachers actually use other teachers 



as sources: of information? What are the primary support systems for 
social studies teachers? What characteristics do social studies teachers 
have primarily b^cau^e they are part oT an elementary, middle, junior, 
^ or senior high school? What kinds &f prof essional relationships do " 
different social studies teachers 'have with their students, inside and 
outside^ the classroom? How da social studies teachers influence their 
students as role models? What specif ic .effects does this modeling have? 
' ' * * * 

"A Profile of Social Studies Teachers" 

The, results of .a study entitled, "A Profile of Social Studies 
Teachers," were reported in the October 1981 issue of^- SQcial Educa^iotf . < 
The findings of this study are diroptly related to this SPAN report; 
many are in areas where little has been known before. Since this paper 
was completed before the "profile" was published, the findings could not 
be integrated into the main body. We have, therefore, included a summary 
of these findings here. All intei^retive 'remarks included are based on 
those articles; they are. not the interpretations of SPAN project members. 

Overview * * , , ^ 

The study was conducted .by members ^of the Social Studi'es Develop- 
ment Center Indiana University. A questionnaire survey was mailed to 
1,200 social studies teachers, gra^&^ 7-12, in six states — Kansas, 
Mississippi, Washington, Wis consin , New Mexico , and Ve^^on t . This was 
an 11 percent, random sample of' social studies teachers on the lists from 
which* the sample was drawn in these states. Slightly 'more than 400 
teachers resppnded w]h:h completed surveys. While the responses may not 
be fully representative of all social studies teachers, the study is an 
important start in finding out more about the personal a^id professional 
lives of social studies teachers. Therefore, we summarize their results 
with these limitations in mind and with hopes that it will stimulate 
similar efforts in other states. 

The survey focused on four asj^ects of social studies teachers.*'' 
Each of these aspects is dealt with in a 'separate article: 
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"Social Studies Teachers: A Personal ^Profile," by C. 
Frederick Risinger * . 

"Social Studies Teachers as Political Participants," by 
Rochelle Ganz ' j 

"Controversial. Issues as Viewed by Social Studies 
Teachers/^ by Mary Soley 

"Social Studies Teachers: Their View of Their Profes- 
sion," by Lynn R. Nelson 

An overview of the entire resea:rch study is also^ provided (Ochoa 1981). 

Brief summaries and highlights of each of these articles are provided 

below. 



Demographic Information and Personal Interests . 

The vast majtirity of these social studies teachers are, white, male, 
40 or under, parents, and fairly religious. They read widely, watch TV 
in moderation, enjoy visiting and entertaining friends, travel outside 
the United States, but do not engage in vigorous physical activity. 
Nearly half of these teachers had degrees beyond the bachelor's. Social 
studies teachers in rural areas were less educated '(in terms of degrees), 
attended fewer inservice meeting;5, and read less than those in other 

areas. , *^ 

The following tables provide data on the age and sex ^distribution 
for this 'sample of teachers and the breakdown on degrees held by geo- 
graphic area. 

Table 9 

' SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS, GRADES 7-1 Z 
AGE AND SEX 







21-30 


31-4P 


41-50 


51-60 


over 60 




Hen 


16.7% 


46.1% 


25.9% 


9.2% 


2.1% 




: Women 


13.1% 


•41.0% 


24.6% 


16.4% • 


4.1% 






1 






(Risinger 


19Sl, p. 40^ , 
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Table 10 

SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS, GRADES 7-12 
DEGREES AND GEOGRAPHIC A-REAS 



B.A. M.A. . V Ph.D. 



Urban. Inner-City ' > ^ " -41.8% 54.5% 3.6%. 

Urban Outer-City ' ^ 53.3% ' . 43.3% ' 3.3% 

Suburban " . 41.8% 57.3% 0.97. 

Rural "61.4% 38.0% 




(Risinger 1981, p. 406) , 
Otii^r specific findings related to demographic and personal charac- 
teristics of this group of social studies teachers follow: 

— Nearly 90 percent were white - ^ 

— 70 percent were men - 

— Nearly 80 percent were parents 

—70 percent said they were "very" or "moderately" reli- 
gious 

— 95 percent read a daily newspaper 

— 84 percent read magazines regularly (especially news 
magazines and professional journals) 

— 6j) percent read books frequently 

— 60 percent listed "visiting and entertaining friends" 
as an important leisure activity 

— Nearly half listed attending sporting events and 
gardening as also important 

— Nearly 80 percent said they have traveled outside 'thei 
United States at least once, Canada being the most 
frequent destination * 

— Four out of teti sai^ they have visited other countries 
at least three times 

Political P&rtieipation 

The extent of political participation reported by social* studies 
teachers ^in this study was much greater than that reported for the gen- 
eral public in similar studies. The most widespread reported partici- 
pation, however^ occurred in trfose activities (such as voting) that 
require little commitment and involvement. As part of' a profession that 
espouses considerable citizen participation, this group of ^ocial studie 



teachers may fall short of being effective role models. Generally, 
oide^ and more experienced sgcial studies teachers reported more ^ 
participation than younger and less experienced teachers. Partitipation 
was especially low among those with 6 to 10 years teaching experience, 
who may be experiencing burnout and cynicism and having questions about 
their careers. Overall, however, /this entire sample of social studies^ 
teachers was clearly more trusting and confident and less cynical about 
the ^erJLcan electoral and political system than the general public, as 
s.hown" by comparison with data from^ the American - National 
. Studies Sourcebook 1952-1978 (Miller 1980). The following table shows 
' selected*' findings comparing this group of social" studies teachers ^ith 
the general public. 

' ' Table 11 ^ 

' POLITICAL ACTIVITIES: SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 

X ' . AND THE GENERAL fU6LIC ' 





Social Studies 


General 


Political Activities 

— — <• 


Teachers 


Public 






Registered to vote 


98%' 


67% 


Identified as Democrat 


40% 


53% ' 


Identified as Republican 


^22% 


31% 


Identified as^ independent 


35% 


14% . 


Contributes money to. party or candidate 




,10% 


Contributors time to. party or candidate 


50%* 


5% 


Displays^ campaign paraphernalia • 


62%* ^ 


12% 


Writes letters to public jofficials 


66%* . 


23% 


Writes letters to the editor 


■ 27%* 


NA 


Tries to convince others to ,participate 


84%* 


26% 


Attends public hearings or debates 


55%** 


. 8% 



1 



*The percentage of social studies teachers who reported that they 
do this activity "frequently" or "occasionally." 

**The percentage of social studies teachers who reported that .they 
do this activity "occasionally." 

SA Data were not available or reported in this article. ' 

(Ganz 1981, p. 408) 



Confcrdversial Issues 

Based -on reactions related to a variety of controversial social 
issues (such as busing, ERA, abortion, and * the ro^e of the federal 
government) , three conclusions were reached about this sample of social 
Istudies teachers: (1) tjheir opinions on these issues are similar to 
those of the general public, (2) their opinions cannot be easily classi- 
fied as conservative or liberal, and (3) "factors such as sex, age, 
religion, • and years of experience do not seem to influence* t'hese views 
appreciably" (Soley 1981, p.'417). 

A summary of selectggd findings related to specific controversial 
issues follows: / 

Equal Rights Amendment: 54 percent support its passage^; 
younger, single, and femal-e teachers and Democrats 
, showed greater support. 

Balanced f ederal^udget : A majority support it; 

teache^rs over 40 and Republicans showed greater 
support. 

Federal power': A majority said it fPSis grown too much at 
' the expense of state and local governments; espe- 
cially Republicans and Reagan voters. 

Federal government effect on educa^tion: 53 percent do " 
not believe that the effect has been positive; 
especially Republicans and Reagan voters » 

Constitutional amendment banning abortion: ' Nearly, two- 
• .thirds do not support passage of this amendment. 

Draft regis tratjibn: Nearly 75 percent believe' it is 
necessary for the security of the United States. 

Draft registration for women: Almost 63 percent support 
. it. 

Civil righ^ts: 88 percent believe grains have been made, 
72 percent believe discrimination is still a major 
problem, and 54 percent believe that reverse dis- 
crimination has resulted from efforts to provide 
equitable opportunities. 

Busing-: Almost two-thirds do not support busing as a 
me^ans fot achieving racial integration. 

Sexual preference as an employment criterion: -Nearly '60 
percent do not believe it should be a factor in 
hiring teachers; the remaining 40 percent are either 
ilndecitied or believe it should be. 

Religious activity in public schools: * A majority do not 
believe this should occur; slightly more than one- 
fourth believe it is appropriate. 
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Sex education: An overwhelming majority support pro- . 
viding opportunities ^or Sex educa'tion in the cur- 
riculum. * 

American values: 76 percent support teaching traditional*" 
American values.' ' ^ 

Discussion of controversial issues: 98 percent support . 
a balanced discussio.n 'of controversial issues in , 
the classroom. 

Textbook sele-ction and the public: A slight majority 
"do not believe that increased public involvement 
in the textbook-selection process should be encour- 
aged." 

Competency \ests: ' 53 percent support the use of state- 
wide competency tests in social studies as a ' # 
requirement for graduation. 

Teacher competency: A slight majority "believe that 
teachers should be required to deiqjonstrate their 
competency through examinations and/or continued \ 
inservice tyai^iing." ^ # 

The Profession 

The overwhelming majority of social studies teachers in this study 
enjoy teaching, are proud' to .be teachers, and are optimistic about tfte 
future of social studies. The author of this section of dhe survey 
concluded: 

The most important finding of this section of the^ 
survey' is 'that intrinsic rewards in' teaching are 

• more important tharf tangible items such as salary. 
Over 94% ^f the "teachers responding are both proud 
of their jobs and enjoy being social studies 
teachers, in spite of the' fact that almost 50% of 

' tl^ese same teachers are dissatisfied by salaries. 
Social studies teachers wh>J are able to develop a 
network of positive relationships with students, 
administrators, parents, and citizens are more 
lii^ely to remain in teaching and enjcfy their work. 
This finding'has important 'implicati6hs for teachers, 
administrators, school boards, students, parents, 

' and professional organizations (Nelson 1981, ' # 
* ' ' p. 42(5). . / ' . • 

The vast majority of these social studies teachers were ^ot member^ of 
their local or state social 8tu<^ies . councils or'NCSS, but were members 
of NEA or AFr, -as^shown in' the following table.. 
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Table 12 - 

PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP OF 
. SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 



State Local , , 

NCSS- Councils Councils AHA APSA NCGE- NEA or AFT 



Member 16.4% 20.1% 6.-6% /5.4% .11 .7% 79.0% 

• \ 

v:^ ^ — ^ 



AHA: . ^erican Historical Association 
APSA; /-American Pplitical Science Association 
; NCGE:. National Council on Geographic Education 

^ ^ (Nelsor; i9«l, p. .420) ' 

Social studies teachers' in inneT-city and suburban -schools were more 
likely to be members of^ NCSS than rural or outer-city teachers, as were 
more e^erienced teachers. N€SS memberia tended to vote Democratic in 
the last election and to provide more support for ERA than nonmembers. 

-Although 94 percent of the social studies teachers said they enjoyed 
teaching and were proud to be social studies teachers, some' sources of 
dissatisfaction were cited and some teachers acknowledged that they were 
considering leaving _the profession. Low salaries are the majdr source 
of dissatisfaction: "Half q[l the teachers who indi9ated that they, were 
dissatisfied reported that^uninterested students are a prime factor," 
Men were more., likely ' to lea^e the profession at midpoint of^ their 
careers than women. More teacfiers who have part-time or summer jobs are 
seriously 'considering leaving the profession than*' those who do not. 

What characteristics dp the social 'studies -teachers wHo enjCy teach- 
ing and are* proud to' ba**teachers seem to share?** The author of- this 
secjtion of the study listed the following characteristics: ' 

Teachers who enjoy their work often sharje the., following 
characteristics: ^ ^ ' 

1/ They »are optimistic about the"* future of social 
studies, ' * ■ . 

V 2*^ They receive .administrative support and com- ^ . - 

mitme'nt'-f or "guest speakers^^ field trips, -e|^^mentary 
material^ etc, ^^^^^ 

.3* ' "they feel cpnfident alyout the a^^^^^of their 
'^^J -'academic baclcground. - ^^^^^^V' 

^ ^4^ '.They'have the^ support b"f pif'enWj^BUR com-* 
> muhity,.* p. 



5. * Thgj^ do ntjt* i^l^ar^sed or constrained by 
administratiojjKO^'ad^p^t^^tive policy. . / 

6. ^ They ii^&^1i^6]».^^^ 

7. They ha^"«ct59:troJ' of classroom discipline. 

Teachers who are 'pi^^)^,^^';fi^nen^er^ of their profession 
often exhibited, the at>o^^,cWBaetexistics. They ar^,? ' 
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likely to hold the f 0llowiS^^ie^^''^s wel,l: ^ 

U They conside'r tA:e'6^efve§ well' inform on pub- 

lie issues. ^ 'J %J*^'^< '' 

2. They attend "pwiic heatings and debates\v 

3, They value c6]8tby^ with parents. ' * 
'4. They enjoy stucte'n^s.* 

5. They believe that voting is imporytant. 

6. They encouragi^students an4 colleagues to par- 
ticipate in political captivities. ^ 

, '(Nelson 1981, p. A18) 

Relationship to SPAN Findings ' - 

How do the findings presenteci^ in the Indiana profile of ^social ^ 
studies teachers compare with those presented in this paper? Most of 
the demographic jfindings from^he profile are consistent^ with those 
reported in the SPAN paper (which came primarily from the RTI and Good- 
# lad. studies) . The' profile does provide ^age distribution data rather 
than just the average age of social studies' teachers, an important addi- 
tion to the description of the people teaching' social studies today. 
The profile also provides self-report inft)rmation on the personal lives ^ 
of^social studies teachers, their views on controversial issues, and the 
n'ature of their political participation — data which have not been pre- 
sented in other sections of thi^ paper. ^ 

Finally, the dat^ presented otf social studies teachers' views of 
their profession extend and embellish findings related to the profession 
which have been presented in this paper. The profile provides some ^ 
.further clues as to the sourc; ^^^ jo f dissatisfaction among, social studies 
teachers and^possible reasons for teachers* decisions^ to ' leave, the 
profession. The majoV finding of the profile survey— ^that more than 94 
' percent of the social studies teachers enjoy teaching and are proud to ' 
, i^e teachers — seems to conflict with f indings » f ro^^ the NSF and Goodlad 
" studies presented in this SPAN paper. The "discrepancy may be the result 
of different samples of teachers and different types of questions asked. 
The Goodlad study focused on fulfillment of career expectations and areas 
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of satisfaction ^i^d dissatisfaction rather than pride and enjoyment, 
^That study also compared social studies teachers with other teachers, 
finding them usually less fulfilled and satisfied. The profile/dees not 
have that ki^nd of comparative data. Clearly, further investigation and 
clarification are needed on thi^ vital question, 

** ' Conclusion ^ , ^ 

Recent rese^trch, particularly the NSF-sponsored studies, has con- 
firmed what many people involved in schools have known for a long time: * 
the teacher is the key to, what happens in social studies (and other) 
classrooms, .Precisely how this key works and to what effect, however, 
has not been clarified. The NSF studies also demonstrate that textbooks 
are an important key to what happens in social studies classrooms. Much 
remains to be learned about how these two keys work together to influence 
studegts. 

We do know some important things about those who teach Social 
studies. The overwhelming majority of elementary teachers are female, 
while the majority of secondary teachers are male. Social- s^tudies * 
teachers at all levels are quite experienced, averaging between 11 and 
13 years of teaching experience. They have also' undertaken considerable 
^preservice training, and most have also taken recent , inservice courses. 
Elementary te)achers feel more qualified to teach reading and math than 
social stu'dies^and 'science. They also spend more time teaching those** 
subjects, Juafor and senior high social studies teachers feel qualified 
to teach tlieir subjects and spend most of their tftne doiqg that, Qnly a 
few teach other "subjects as well. Social studies teachers are not very 
active in their professional associations, but they value o^h^ ^eachfers 
as sources of information about new developments in their field. Teacher 
unions are, not a significant factor in this respect, i)ut they are a major 
influence on social studies and other . teachers' , prof essional lives, 
particularly in urban areas, * ^ * ^ 

We also know« quite a bit about the needs, problems, views, and 
attitudes of social studies teachers. As parts of the social systems of 
their communities and schools, social studies* teachers see socialization 
and preparation of students for further education and for their future 



as primary aims. Moreover, teachers' behavior in classrooms, related to 
the content of instruction ^nd tb classroom management, is cgnsistent 
•with these goals. Many teachers see and use subject matter as a vehicle 
for achieving these broader goals. # ' ' , 

Major problems and needs for teachers of elementary social studies 
are related to^ma^erials and planning time. For secondary social studies 
teachers, lack of student interest and inadequate reading abi-fities are 
prime concerns. Some evidence indicates that social studies teachers, 
especially at the secondary level, 'axe less .satisfied with their profesr- 
sion thaii are A)ther teachers; this is true at a time when teacher burnout 
a-nd dissatisfaction appear to be widespread throughout the entire profes- 
sion. 

While the above generalizations about most or many social studies 
teachers .can be made from the available research data, it is also true 
that there is considerable diversity among social studies teacljers — even 
more so than among other ^teachers » Social studies teachers also enjoy a 
high level of freedom — once the •classroom door is closed — to teach social 
studies the way they want. Textbooks, training, atnd teacher's^ common - 
views' and attitudes^ work as centripetal forces in -shaping students' - 
experiences in social stuciies. Freedom and diversity amoifg teachers 
work as centrifugal forces to create many variations and differences in* 
those experiences. Sorting Qut the interplay between those two sets of 
forces and clarifying their impact on. social , studies classrooms and 
students could be an important, research goal for the 1980s. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
By Verna S. Fancett and Sharryl Hawke 

What goes on in the class is up to the teacher . . The 
classes . . . that I observed emphasized again that the 
teacher is "the magic ingredient-." Whether leatning 
occurs or not is directly related to his imagination and 
understanding of his children (Stake and Easley\1978, p. 
ll:-47). \ . ^ • • 

Th^-^s report by a classroom observer" vividly points to a conclusion 
reached by others in social studies education—the teapher, through his' 
or her teaching practices, is a key, perhaps the key, to student learn- 
ing. Curriculum is important; texts and supplements are /important; 
school climate is important. But when the proverbial classroom door 

closes-, it is the teacher who decides what will be taught and how it 

f> * 

"Wili be taught; the force of the teacher's personality arid methods turn 
students on — or off — to learning. ^ 

Despite the seemingly obvious power of the "teacher teaching," 
little research has been conducted on instructional practices over the 
past 20 years. In summarizing the literature on social^studies education 
from 1955 to 1975 for the National Science Foundation, Karen Wiley wrote: 
"The ^status literature on practices is one of the mo^t barren areas of 
social studiejs research during the last two decades" (Wiley 1977, p. 
48).. After reviewing the limited research that was availab^Le, Wiley 
(K)ncluded: ' \ . * • 

It can be safely said that we know very little ^bout 
what were the most commonly used classroom practices in 
social studies throughout the U.S. at any particular 
time during the last, 20 years (Wiley 1977, p. 77). 

The other two National Science Foundation ' studies have added' 
sig^nif icantly to our knowledge about instructional practices. The RTI 
survey provides much more^ information on the central tendencies in 
instructional practices of teachers throughout the nation. The case 
studies donq by Robert Stake and Jack Easley document what gfoes'^on 
.•"inside" social studies classrooms. ^ * 

In some respects the data provided by the three i^SF studies raise 
as many questions as they answer. Even so, ,or perhaps because ^of this,, 
they '^re a giant step 'forward. This paper is based on the information 
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in the three NSF studies, other research data published since 1976, and 
the experiences of the authors and other members of the SPAN consultant 
panel and staff, 

^ Diversity in Instruction ,, 

One of, the majrfr conclusions of the llengel and Superka paper on 
curriculum organization is that there is remarkable uniformity in the 
social studies curriculum taught across the nation — at least in course 
titles and grade-level topics. "Yet social studies classes are not 
identical across" the nation, or even within a school, Th^ diversity 
seems to spring not from what is taught, but rather from how it is 
taught. Case study observers saw evidence of this individuality in the 
social stu(|ies classes they observed. One wrote, "The approaches t6 the 
subject matter, the methods used, the content of the course, are blended 
together by the various teachers in many different ways ^ . . instruc- 
tion appears to cover the fuU gamut of approaches and methodologies" 
(Stake and E^sley 1978, p. 7:19). 

Strategies vary from the pole of "lecture and drill" to the pole of 
"free-wheeling discussion and rap session," all ' dependent oft how the 
teacher judges a particular situation in a particular class at a partic- 
ular tiin^e. Some teachers order their techniques according to the calen- 
'dar, following the "It's Tuesday So It Must Be Belgium" rule: 

* ' Typically one day a week JLs spent with the students read- 
ing from their texts. Another day is set aside for a 
lecture or "simulation game." The next day^ls for free 
reading, the next for a film and the last for current 
; events (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 2:19). 

Other teachers* plans are as varied as the students they teach,, 
changing not only from day to day, but' from student to student in one 
^short period: 

*\ ^ ' * 

At one time Mr. Smith had some of his students working 
on locating countries on a map.' Other students were 
working on reports that they were to give in class at a 
. > later date. Still another group of students was involved 
in reading some -assignments they had missed • • • The 
* classroom had an aura of accomplishment (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 7:20). 
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Decisions related to instructional .techniques are almost entirely 
the tyidividual and very personal domain of the particular teacher. While 
some teachers would like even more freedom and some see a need for more 
^direction from above at the local or state level, most are conti^nt with 
the way things are. As a result, they blend content and teaching styles 
in a variety of way's to teach the particular students they havfe in the 
best way they can devise. • * , 

Although at times teachers feel powerless, they sense that they are 
/ the key to student learning, the critical element in the entire process 
of education. In choosing exactly what will take place in the classroom, 
th^ have power and they use it, opting for those tools that thej con- 
sider most efficient and productive for the job at hand. As one case 
\ 

study researcher wrote: 

> 

The picture .of mathematics, science and social studies 
that emerges is more a picture of teachers than of cur- 
riculum, ot a culture than of disciplines, but it is 
- veiry real CStake and ^asley 1978, p. 1: Preface). 

Trying to categorize social studies teachers is like trying to 
categorize snowf lakes: when you think you've found a match, you begin 
to notice the differences. The remainder of this report often focuses 
on centiral' tendencies rather than on individuality, because much of the' 
available information* concentrates on' likenesses rather than differences. 
Even in considering central tendencies, however, the "snowflake" charac- 
teristics of teaching should be kept in mind. 

Student Grouping Practices 

One characteristic of social studies instruction examined in the 
RTI survey is -student grouping practices. The survey data present a 
fairly clear picture of the extent of large-group instruction, small- 
group work, individualized instruction, and ability grouping. ^ Less clear 
. are the reasons why these practices are employed. - * 

/ ' • - * 

Large-Group Instruction 

At every grade level, social 'studies' teachers spend at least half 
^ ' their instructional time working with the entire class as a group. This 
grouping practice predominates in grades 10-12,, where it occurs riiore 
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th^n two-thirds of the time (Weiss 1978, p. 111). Large-group instruc- 
tion is not limited 'to the senior high level, however.. Even in grades 
K-3, 59 percent of class time is spent in large-group instruction. 

The incidence oi. large -group instruction takes on more importance 
when the factor of class size is considered. Among science, math, and 
social studies classes, 'the largest class sizes are found in social 
studies at nearly every grade level. Average class size varied in the 
natjional survey from. 24 students in grades K-3, to 28 in grades 4-6, 30 
in 7-9, and 27 in 10-12 (Weiss. 1978, p.i67).' 

1 When asked to assess th^^r problems, 49 percent of the social 
studies teachers considered class size as a "serious problem" or "some- 
what of a problem." ^Interestingly, more math teachers considered class 
size a problem, although their classes 'were smaller; about the same 
percentage of .science teachers as sqcial studies teachers ranked class 
size as a problem. In all three subject areas, cXass size was considered^ 
a more serious problem for instruction by teachers than by prijicipals 
and state and local supervisors (Weiss 1978, p. 162). 

Large groups are used? for many purposes, from storytelling to test- 
ing, from lecturing io showing a film or hosting a gu^st speaker. In 
many cases the large group is viewed as thfe most efficient way to handle 
large, classes and small space. Although teachers seem to accep't this 
situation as necessary due to other school-wide considerations, some • 
statements indicate iihat they are not entirely comfortable with the 
arrangement: "We have large classes in sbcial studies to let them have 
small classes in reading and math . * . We aren't getting them taught 
any geography this way. It's awful what- they, say in high school about 
it and they are right" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 'l:35). 



Small-Group Instruction 

At no grade level do teachers use small groups more than 15 percent 
of the time* (Weiss 1978, p.. lll)."*^The percentage "of time spent in small 
groups is nearly the same across grade levels, despite the coimnon assump- 
tion that elementary teachers do more *small-group work than secondary 
teachers. •Little in the data helps explain the small percentage of time 
given to small-group instruction. One factor which is apparently not an 
explanation is "lack of assistance*" More than 60 percent of social 
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^studies teachers report that they "do not need assistance" (i.e., inserv-, 
ice training or resource material) in small-group instruction (Weiss 

,19785 ?• 147) • Two factors 'that ^o seem to restrict teachers' use of 
the practice is the lack of paraprof essional help in the classroom and 
the lack of adequate physical space in which to work with small groups 
(Weiss 1978, pp, 135, B103) • To avoid confusion, teachers opt for large- 
group, more easily controlled arrangements. 

Individualized Instruction 

Reflecting* on indi\^idualizing practices, one case study reporter 

reached 'this conclusion: 

i 

« 

''in their own *classrooms ^most teachers treated children 
as individually different (if they could find time to), 
recognizing that developmental patterns and basic knowl- 
edge would be greatly similar, but recognizing also that 
each child's education is a contiSuous extension of 
personal associations of the mind, ^ey had different ^ * 
expectations for different youngsters, sometimes giving 
marks on the basis of what the child should be doing 
with his/her skill and background rather thaA on the * 
basis of what was accomplished. They grouped children 
in teams, clusters, and tracks, and put them .'on individ- 
ual pathways and pacings, in order to move them through 
assignments expeditiously: They did not do all these 
things equitably or even wisely. But they did them with. 
a deep" conviction that to teach effectively you have to 
^ treat individual students in unequal ways^ They often 
did not know what to do about the requirements of govern- 
ment and the rulings of courts to iTfeat children as 
' ^ equals (Stake and Easley 1978, ^p.- 19:13). 

In spite of the equphasis on large-group instruction and the almost 
casual use of Small groups, social* studies, teachers do spen/'considerable 
time working individually with students, at least one-fifth of their 
time in K-3 and 10-12, and more than one-third in grades 4-9 (Weiss 1978, 
p.' 111). However^one cannot conclude from the evidence th^t-what hap- 
pens in all these one-on-one encounters meets the criteria for what is 
generally described as individualized instruction. 

One impediment to individuaj.ized instruction is the belief of social 
studies teachers that materials to individualize ^are not available. 
Among 18 possible pto&lems, "lack of materials for individualizing 
instruction" is raftked second^ most serious by social studies teachers. 
Tochers at all grade levels regard this as a prgblem (Table 1), 



Table 1 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS CONSIDERING LACK OF MATERIALS 
> TO INDIVIDUALIZE INSTRUCTION TO BE A 

t "SERIOUS" OR "SOMEKHAT SERIOUS" PROBLEM 



Grade Level ^ 
K-3 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 



Percent of Teachers 
66% 
67% , 
83% 

74% . 



(Weiss 1978, p. B39) 



The problem is also considered serious by principals and state and dis- 
trict social studies supervisors (Weiss 1978, p. 159). 

Ifhile teachers try to individualize instruction and seem to want to 
do even mor^, little in the current research base provides guidance on 
how this can be done. Writing about this situation in a review of 
research, Martorella states: 

Ther^ is evidence [from^ the field of cognitive style 
^ " , effects] that indivitiuals vary in the ways in which they 
confront, process, and ultimately resolve thinking,.-^sks. 
What specific implications this fact has for leajming a 
variety of different social studies tasks acrosfs a vari- 
ety of instructional designs remains, among othW 
factors, to be established. From investigations^ into 
this area should come directions on how to begin T^tbfi- 
ings studi^nts with appropriate instruction for given 
objectives (Martorella 1977, p. 41). 



Ability Grouping 

Grouping according to ability does exist in social studies instruc- 
tion, though much less frequently than in mathematics and science (Weiss 
1977, p. B7). In elementary grades grouping is often based on reading 
ability' and the difficulty of tfhe material to b^' read. About 15 percent 
of elementary social studies classes are grouped according 'to some 
ability related to skills* Ability grouping is most common in junior 
high. With almost a third of the classes grouped; it is -somewhat less 
common in senior high, with about 24 percent 'of classes grouped. Over- 
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all, about three-fourths of social studies teachers work With 'hetero- 
geneous classes (Weiss 1978, B7) • 

When students are grouped, it appears that high*- and low-ability 
classes ar^ o*^ered in about equal numbers. At the K-3 level seven per- 
cent of the\classes surveyed by RTl were for high-ability students and 
seven percent for low-ability students. At the junior high level the 
figures \)ere J.4 percent for high ability and 17 percent for low ability. 
Figureis were similar for 4-6 and 10-12 (Weiss 1978,- p. B7)-' While the 
numbejs of classes offered for low- and high-ability students may be 
equal, teacher preference for these classes is not, as one case gtudy 
observer reported: "While some teachers find social studies teaching 
most rewarding with the most able children, 1 found none who enjoyed 
social studies teaching with the least able" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p-.l:34). ^ ^ , , 

Semantic differences cause confusion in discussing such terms as 
grouping, individualizing, tracking, and leveling.^ Tracking , to many of 
the school people involved in the case studies, meant the placement of 
students into a preset series of courses all described as "low ability*." 
Sincd that practice has- been declared illegal by the courts, such track- 
ing is rarely found. Where it is*found, it is deplored: 

•* 

But once you track these kids there isn*t any way to get 
them off the track arid you can talk to administrators 
until jou'.re blue in the face and everyone of them will 
tell- you, "Oh, we retrack, we re track." Get ahold of the 
records On kids and you^ll see that they are not 
.retracked. In fact t,he one kid in ten,' no,^ on'e in 
twfenty-five, that gets retracked is so rare that everyone 
points to it as ^flexibility! (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. I:i24). 

The more common practice, leveling , makes extensive use of diag- 
nostic instruments to move students in and out of learning experiences. 
Thus, students in social studies may be grouped for reinforcement of 
skills or enr^Abui^nt part of the time and 'returned to the large, hetero- 
geneous group for the remainder of the time. The goal is to maintain 
the free flow of students from level to' level as needs are met. 

Ixt high school, although students are not tracked per se, course 
offerings result in a kind of "natural selection'' by the, students them- 
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selves and their counselors or teachers atcording to interests abili- 
ty 

ties, and goals. In one high school, - - " 

The courses" in the social studies department are not 
"t racked per se; but (in ninth grade, for example) most 
of the lower-tracked students are eni;olled in geography 
, * and current affairs, while the higher-tracked s^tudents 

are enrolled in world history. By the end of tHeir high 
school careers (graduation or withdrawal), most of- the 
lower-ti^acked students will" have taken only one or two 
courses 4n the social* studies ^department, while the level 
four students will most likely have taken three courses 
(worjd history, history, and sociology-economics) (Stake 
' and Easley 1978, 'p^ 7:'31).. 

——A - ^-l4i^evi^lng^the^researck-^-n^&rpi^^^ . _ 

this conclusion about the status of the pr^ctfce: 

Surveys of grouping practices in social studies were 
rather popular during the period 1965-1969. These 
studieg focused on what has been called "tracking," that 
is, assigning, students to sef)arate cla;5ses depending on 
level of abilit;y. Hardly any attention has been. given 
to grouping practices within single classrooms. The 
grouping studies ^have generally found that the major ^ 
differences among various levels or tracks are in the 
amount and depth of content covered and the reading level 
o-f materials used (Wiley 1977, p»^78). 

Under whatever label is chosen—tracks, levels,, clusters, peer 
groups, pacings—grouping^ does exist, and it exists, teachers say, to 
help students. Grouping may not 'always be done wisely or equitably, but 
it is done out of a conviction that for instruction to be effective, 
students must be treated in different ways — sometimes even in unequal 
ways (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 19 : 13) . ' 

/ Teaching Arrangements * 

■r * 

J^he survey and literatttre review provide very little information 
concerning the use and .effectiveness of various teaching arrangements in 
social stvdies^ instruction. This lack is curiqXis considering the .advo- 
cacy of team teaching and open-space concepts in the 1970s. The most 
insightful data about ^the use of such arrangements comes from ob^serva- 

tions made by site observers in the' case studies of school systems which 
« * 

•employed such practices. 
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' - "^^^ c^^^, hx^i4^^^ . clearly^ 'indicate that^ social s tudie^ te^eheirff,*^. ' - 

if?^ :€Qund the -t^^cK^x^w^rkirig'al^TxV^^ most of the ' 

^. day the- giassrtfoltn was'-fiiled. with youngsters. Many 
'0:;.";^;; helped^ tl^^^ the talk , was ^{re;:s6rt^ta-per son, 

Sometimes an^aide was there,, ox a., p^retit,. ar- a^ cadet 
teacher. QtheI^^^each0r3^ 4'^^luenced what the teacher 
; did'jxJbut^^He^'EGval^he^ jwrorked very .much ajojie. . . . It " ! 
" / r ..WQi>lji' t)^e'- W t o ^ay that the --teachers we saw, 

.were -"subordltiate ' to a head of a departfjient or adminis- 
trat-er' or part of 'an instruc.tional team. They worked ^ 
'.alane. .(Stake and Easiey 1978, p.'.16;27); ' ' " 

— — The classroom is a teacher's personal space, his or her territory 
or turf. This attitude common 'to most teachers is o-ften closely related 
to tlieir Sense of individuality. It \s also tied to their feelings of 
responsibility toward their students, the need to control what happens 
so that students will learn. ...So strong is the feeling that the only 
"outsiders" most social studies students s^e^, io their classroom are the* 
very occasional guest speakers, a visitiag dignitary in the dislfr-ict, or 
the principal or department ^chairperson, who is required to*flle an obser- 
vation report. >^ , . ^ . 

^ Working alone allows teachers to "go to their-^own strengths," 
'selecting not only those methods and techniques they consider best, but 
also those with which they are most comfortable and talented. Especially 
where discipline is a problem, maintaining control seems more possible 
when there is but one figure of a\ithority in the, room, using his or her 
most effective methods. v < 

\ 

. Cluster and Team Teaching 

Cluster or team teaching and, cross-disciplin'e teachij^g do exist, 
but in rare instances. Even when involVed in a team situation,- teachers 
still work alone, rotating rather th,an jSharing responsibiJLities (Stake 
and Easiey 1978', p. 16:27). It is dften a- case of "you teach today and 
I'lJ. teach tomorrow." The time made available ^ty this every-other-day 
arrangement is used to do housekeeping tasks or. to prepare for the next 
day's responsibilities. Such use of team teaching in part explains the 
finding of a dissertation study that teachers ^emphasize administrative 



and teacher benefits more than student benefits when discussing team 
teaI!Klng (Wiley 1977, p. 64). 

Much more research into .'this strategy is needed, but^one. suspects 'f 
that teachers are loathe to relinqu^ish their right to decide what happens 
to theit students when they are shared "with another teacher, as did one 
experienced teacher who reported on teaming the- previous year: 

Decided during summer not to do it because teachers felt 
thfey were not able t^o put their "individual stamp" on 
their classes. Also, they were unable to tell who got.. 
^ what from whom (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 1:52). ^ ' / 

Activity Centers/Open Space 

The term "activity centeV* embraces a wide variety. of instruction 
and uses. In one sch6ol an activity center may be a completely free and 
open area where students choose optional activities during a scheduled 
or unscheduled period. Often' found in the elementary school,' this type 
of center may be a converted - classroom filled wiih "goodies" and super- 
vised by a teacher. In another school, the activity room may take the 
form of a social studies 'lab* where students work on §l>ecial projects, 
from ma^-maki^g to the construction of a castle or the painting of a 
mural. ' Such centers are probably not common to most* schools. 

\y Also included in this cate^ry Is the center contructed purposely 
to implement the "open-space*^ concept. Here, ^ both formal teaching and 
special activities can be accommodated. The instructional techniques of 
the social 'studies teacher in such' an arrangement are of ter^ dictated by 
such things as noise level, movement of students from aredoto area, 
and — perhaps most important—the ability of the teacher to cope with the 
lack of walls and structured Such things are bound to have an effect on 
how ^the teacher teaches, as r-ieircrrted by one case study observer: 

jr 

« "East and West^ Junior High Schools have the same general 
^curriculum, but otherwise could not 'be more different. 
West has jelf-contained classrooms with art atmosphere^ to 
match. . . . East Junior High is an open-space school, 
noisy, casual, buzzing with -activity, often vilified 
(quite unfairly) as a? zoo, having more discipline 
problems than West and greater ethnic", and. socioeconomic ^ 
variety among its students.;- Perhap3 i>ecause of the open • 
space, the instructional processes are more varied (Stake 
and Easley ^1978, *p. 2:14). 

5>Oo 
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Open space'^in the elementary school is apt to be very different 
from open -space in the junior Mgh; As a site reporter in a district 
that made extensive use of open^space put it, "Labels are convenient and 
tricky. The twenty-mul6 Borax team had eighteen mules and two lead 
hordes. Open space in the junior high and elementaty sqhools are the * 
same in name only" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 1;40). .f 

Reactions to open space, where it existed in the case study schools, 

' i 

were mixed. The above reporter summarized his observations of open space 
this way; 

' * Open space is a tolerated rather than an enjoyed feature 
of social studies instruction. The prevailing view is 
that the district administration decided on the open- 
space architect-ure and they had to plan "Within that con- 
cept. But two young teachers said that open space means 
no -discussion in class. When class discussion is tried, 
the arm-waving, laughter, and oral disagreement have the 
potential to distract oVer 200 other students not 
involved. The good^^news about open space is that the 
students can see that all the other teachers cover the 
same content that theirs does'. "It^ shows them w^ are 
"n6tTerng~urrfair'n;Hta"k^^^ Easley 1978, p. i;52).~ 

Given their choice of wgJLls or, np walls, social studies teacher? 
probably opt for walls—the self-contained classroom. Where open space 
exists, it seems to be tolerated at best. The favored arena^for the 
.social studies^eacber is ,the classroom^ certainly at the high school 
level, and most probably elsewhere. ' ^ 



Time Allotments 
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If teacher's do, most of their work in the classroom as the s 
instructor, hpw do /they use their .time? Although some of their time id 
spent "teaching," many other responsibilities also occupy the teacher. 
This section explores some of , those other responsibilities as well as 
teaching. . . ' 



Admini^trivia , - 

■It we assume that most beginning ^social studies teachers* chose their 
profession out of a desire to teach, it is no surprise that they are 
often shocked and disillusioned I5y^ he amount of time they must 'spend on 



clerical tasks, what some label "administrivia. " They are not alone; 
so-called "veteran' teachers" coatinue to rate this part of their jobs as 
annoying and frustrating. As one said, "I always thought that the' main 
goal of education was teaching'^kj-ds ; now I find out that the main, goal 
is management" (Stake and Easley i'978, p. 16:55). 

How much time is taken from teaching by the required performance of 
/^lerical duties? The answer depends in part on the secretarial staff a 
district is able to support, the number of aides availabj.,^^>_^-^d the num- 
ber of reports required by someone from above — the principal, the stat^, 

« 

the federal government. Report requirements have mushroomed over the 

past few years, with more and more precise data required or^ more and 

more subjects. The actual time during a day, or more likely after 
V 

school, ^spent on this type of activity is difficult to estimate, even 
for teachers, because it is sporadic. There are peaks ^nd troughs, 
depending on when reports are due. While <a substtintial' portion of 
"administrivia" time is necessitated by the bureaucratic requirements of 
the institution^ the John Goodlad study of ^ schooling ^strongly suggests 
that not all "wasted time" is imposed 4rjt--axternal forces. Much of 
sch^ool's wasted time involves activities over which teachers do have 
control, "recesses that run too long, leisurely lunch periods, and 

^classes that wind up early" ("Study Finds Schools Waste Pupils' Time" 
1981, p. 20a). The result, according to Goo^dlad, is that somfe elementary 
schools spend as little as 18.5 hours per week 6n instruction, while 
others spend as much as 27.5 hours. He also reported that some schools 

*waste the final ten days o'f the school year, throwing away two of their 
36 weeks. 

The schools that devote more time^ to instruction use the -day more 
efficiently, but they do not have longer hours, reported Goodlad: "They 
get down to business. A 15-minute recess* lasts 15 minutes ^ not 30 
minutes, and lunch is 30 minutes, not an hour. They don't spend the 
last half-hour of the day cleaning up, because they've found that it can 
be done in five or six minutes" ("Study Finds Schools ..." 1981, 
p. 20A). - * ^ 

For social, studifes, the impact of the Goodlad findings is partic- 
ularly significant, fioth the school with the 18.5-hour week and the one - 
. with the 27.5-hour week spent roughly the same amount of time each day 
on reading and writing, 90* minutes, and on math, 54 or 55 minutes. 
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But the school that wasted time had only 23 minutes for social 
studies and 13 minutes for science, while the time-thrifty school 
offered a full hour of both s^ypial studies and Science and had. time left 
over for the arts ("Study Finds Schools . . 1981r{>. 20A) . 

Discipline . ' ^ 

Discipline ^s a word known to all teachers. 'Most agree that 

discipline is necessary to learning, but their definitions, of 

"discipl^ine" vary co^isiderably . Discipline may be used narrowly to 

describe a te*acher' s ' behavior with a studentc^who breaks a stated rule or 

requirement. It may also- be used in ^ much broader sense to describe- 

* ♦ 
the whole p^rocess of "socialization,*" of preparing students to 

function effectively in the "school 'world," on^ the assumption that 

ffective functioning there will lea,d ;to effective adult participation 

in other social ins^td:t'UtioHS. Stake and Easley write in their case 

study findings: 

Putting it in a' nutshell, most teachers seemed to treat 
subject matter knowledge as evidence of, and subject 
materials as^ a means to, the socialization of the 
^ ^ individual .in school. Socialized 'discipl^jie was the 
lingua franca or ."medium\of e;ccharlge," within the 
school, transcending subject matter^barriers (Stake and 
Easley 1978, p. 16:24). ' / ' ^ 



No data were found on the amount of time that teachers devote Jio 
disc4pline--either 4n its' narrow or broad senses. However, the national 
survey does provide sofiie indication of how great a problem teachers 
perceive discipline to be. Interestingly, when compared with 17 other 
factors, maintaining , discipline wgs considered ^by fewer than eight 
percent of ^cAial studies teachers as a "serious" problem. Fev^x; than a 
•third considered it "somewhat a problem" (Table 2)t 
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Table 2 

PERCENT OF -TEACHERS INOrCATING THAT 
"DIFFICULTY IN MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE" IS A PROBLEM 

Percent of Teachers 
Serious Problem Somewhat of a Problem- 

'k^3 4% ^ 18% ' ' • 

.4-6 .5% ■ 20% 

7_9 • 7% ' V 28% - 

10-lZ 5% . ' ' ' 29% , . . 

•' . ^' ■ ■' ■ - . ■ 

(Weiss 1978, p'. B3?) 

When compared*'with the responds of science ^'ti math teasers, the 
survey data show that secondary social studies te^ach,ers rate discipline 
as less a problem than either their '^cience or ^ath colleagues. 
^ The relatively minor importance assigned disQiplir^e by the .respond- 
ents in the national survey seems to conflict; with the increasing amount 
of attention given to violence' in [ t^e schools in. the past ten years. ^ A 
possible explanation offered by th^ survey authors is that the question 
to which teachers responded in the feurvey related only to instructioh ±n\ 
a specific subject area, not *to school discipline 4ri,,,.genei^l . 

Discipline Is both an in-class cHpre and an^ out-^of^lass "extra 
duty-" Out-of -class time which might better be spent giving help to 
studefit-^4^0 need it is instead taken up V,ith' hall duties, laboratory-- 
duties, ^"general surveillance duties;'^ which require, the teacher- to 
wander hefe and ther^^ from one trouble spot to another ju^t in- 
case /. .1. At best, these duties' give teachers ^an of)portsunity to chat 
with thos^who cause no trouble. At worst,. they force teachers into a 
position uhconducive to trust and respect* among students, thus reducing 
their teaching effectiveness/ • ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

Preparation, Time ^ * ^ \. " ^ 

* Lack of preparation time is seen\as a serious problem in elementary 
schools, somewhat ^less in secondary ^chools. More, than half of K-6 
teachers expres^d a great need for mdire tipie built into their .work day 
to plan instruction (Weiss 1978, p. B39) ^ Their principals agreed with / 
them (Weiss 1978, p. 161). / 



In secondary schools, where about a third expressed the same need, 
the number of subjects teachers teach varies* consiciei:ably ' (Weiss 1978, 
p, B39), For somej the five-class ioafd consists entirely of one subject, 
say American history • FOr others,* it may be three ^classes of American 
History, one of economics, and one of ant)i1rof)ology • The amount of 
preparation time required varies with *those differences in responsibili- 
ties, but those with more subjects to prepare for usually are not given 
extra prepara^tion time, ^ * 

Figures on out'-of-sclnpl preparation time ^re not included in the 
data and are difficult to obtain. This t^me Will become increasingly 
more important, however, , as unit)ns' threaten and enforce the "work to 
rule" clause in contracts. Under that clause, * teachers do nothing 
related to their jobs, including preparation, after the last bell rings. 
The effects of this refusal to instruct students after school or to take 
work home, may have djrastic effects on what instruction becomes, in the 
future ♦ 

Teaching • ^ . 

With the amount, of time given to preparation, ^isciplin'e, ajid^' 

administrivia, how much time do teachers have left for actual teaching? 
According to the teachers who responded in tTie RTI survey, social studies 
teachers in grades K-3 spend an average of 21 minutes per day on social 
studies. In grades 4-6 they ^pend 34 minutes (Veiss 1978, p, 51): 
Because thBse are averages, the figures include those teachers who "do" 
social studies in whatever time is left over after reading, math, and ' 
Other things. They also include those who have a special interest, in 
social studies, and give it a high priority. The averages show time spent 
on social studies to be substantially less than time °spent on math (half 
as much at K-3), btit more than on science', ' , . ' ' 

^No figures are provided in the survey data on the average 'number of 
minutes spent at secondary levels in social studies classes, but class 
periods seem to range from 45 minutes to' 55 minutes. The standard teach- 
ing load for junidr and senior high social studies te^achers is five 
classes in an eight-period day. : ' ^ 

Another set of dat-a Cjollected by the national survey concerns the 
percentage of districts 'whitih, specif y a minimum number of idinutes per 



day to be spent on particular subjects at the elementary grades. For 
social studies the rang^ was frpm 13 percent of districts specifying 
amounts^ of time, for kindej:;garten--ta -about, one-third specifying time for 
grades 5-6. The social studies percentages are about the same as for 
science, biit somewhat less than for math. The average number of minutes 
specified by districts ranged from 15 minutes for kindergarten, to 39 
minutes for grade 6, The number of minutes for social studies is compar 
able to science but five to ten minutes less than for math (Weiss 1978, 
p.' 22), ^ 
The survey also asked teachers to compare the amount of time they 
currently (1977) spend on math, science, and 'social studies as compared 
with three years ago. In all subject areas, the majority indicated that 
they spent about the same amount of time. About 15 percent of K-3 
teachers felt they were giving less time to science and social studies, 

. but about one-foutth felt they were giving more time. Even in math, 
teachers perceived themselves giving about "^the same *amount of\ime now 

^ as ^n years past (Weiss 1978, p. B4)\ 

Use of Instructional Technology, Strategies, and Practices 

Having reviewed broadly the teaching arrangements and range of 
responsibilities of teachers, we now focus more specifically on the 
actual instructional procedures in classrooms — how do social studies 
teachers teach? A review of information on teacher's use of "technology 
. (printed materials and machinery) is followed by a discussion of both 
commonly- and lessTCommonly-used practices. 

Use of Technology 

If there is one common denominator of social studies classrooms 
. throughout the nation, it is the centrality of curriculum materials in 
instruction. The Educational Products Information Exchange Institute 
(EPIE) reports that about 90 percent of classroom time, in both elemen- 
' ' tary and secondary schopls, involves the use of curriculum materials. 
Most of this time (about fwo-thirdfe) is spent on commercially printed 
' ^' materials, mainly textbooks (EPIE 4977,. pp. 5-6). A lesser amount of- 
time is spent with teacher-prepared materials. In the initial EPIE 

■ . iv:. '•' . " 
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survey, teachers reported that 30 percent of all the materials they used 
were locally produced, but a further breakdown showed that of this 30 , 
pprrpn^ y_52_percent Were worksheets or exercises and another 27 percent 
were 'tests or progress evaluations (EPIE 1977, p. 8). It is in the 
production, and use of these teacher-made materials that much of the use 
of educational machinery (difto machines and overhead -projectors in 
particulaf) occurs. 

Printed Material . Summarizing their observations of classroom use' 
of printed materials, particularly textbooks, Stake^ and Easley w^ote: 

The teachers rely on, the teachers believe in, the >text- 
book. Textbooks and other learning materials were not, 
used to support teaching and learning, they wete the 
instrument of teaching and learning. Learning was a 
•matter of developing skills, ^pf acquiring information . 
The guide and the source was the textbook (Stake and 
Easley 1978, p. 19:8). 

This conclusipn is tj^pical of what was found to be true in most of the 
11 school systems studied by Stake and Easley; their conclusions are 
supported by the results of * the "national survey, shown in Table 3. 

. Nearly all social studies teachers use at^le^.st ^one textbook. Even 
in grades K-3, where texts- are found least of teil,^ two-thirds of the 
teacher^ use them.' The .predominance of the textbook increases from grade 
4 to grade 12, where only one teacher in ten uses no textbook at all* 
About half of all social studies teachers, K-12, use a single published ' 
textbook or program; about a third use multiple text's (Weiss 1978, 
p. 89). Although size, region, wealth, and type of community ^seem to 
have little effect on the age of textbdoks -used, there is some indication 
that students in small schools are moVe likely than others to study from 
"old" texts (Weiss 1978, p., 93). Overall, about half the classes in the 
study were using books five or more years' old (Weiss 1978, p. 94). 

Teachers are' heavily involved in' the selection of the textbooks 
they use, either individually or through committees of their peers. 
Only three percent 6f the schools responding reported' no individual 
teacher involvement (Weiss 1978, p. B24) . Most- teachers are> satisfied 
with the text they are using. EPIE (1977) found 85 percent of teacher 
respondents believed that their textbooks are "for the most part well 
suited to .most of their students ." Seventy-one percent answered "Yes, 
willingly," to the ques^tion: Are you going to use this material again? 
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' Table 3 

PERCENT OF CLASSES USING NONE, ONE,, TWO, AND THREE OR MORE TEXTBOOKS /PROGRAMS 
; BY SUBJECT AND BY GRADE RANGE 



4S 



Htmber of 
Textboofcs/Prograas Used 



Matheaatics 



Rone I 

One 

Two 

Three or More 



SMple N 



0 

IC-3 



4-6 



7-9 10-12 Total 



8 
69 
14 

e 

9 



4 5 
51 . 59 
21 19 



24 



17 



5 

72 
17 
7 



63 
18 
14 



297 



277 rsso 



548 1672 



S<;f^nce 



K-3 4-6 



7-9 10-12 Total 



37 
46 
13 
5 



'10 

56 
22 
12 



6 
48 
25 
21 • 



8 
48 
29 
15 



18 
49 
21 
12 



287 271 535 586 1679 



Social Studies 



K-3 4^^6^^ f7-9 10-12 Total 

' ^ 7~ 

11 17 QJI 

45 47 

22 ^6 t/^ 



.35 
42 
7 



254 



9 
53 
20 



16 19 



11 
47 
19 
22 



22 



20 



281 453 . i90 1478 "^^J 



(Weiss 1978, p.' 89) 
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Teachers believe t^^t their textbooks facilitate learning. Fifty-' 
^ three percent reported that "most students learn somewhat well from the 
material." Thirty-seven percent agreed that "most of my students seem 
to learn exceptionally well from this material" (EPIE 1977> p. 23). • 
Another recent national study (Klein, Tye, and Wright 1979) indicated 
that most teachers believe their materials are appropriate for about 
three-fourths of their students. About one-fourth of ^the social studies 
^ teachers in ,the RTI survey indicat^^ed they would prefer to use another 
text, ^hiie about one-half preferred the one they w"ere currently using 
(Weiss 1978, p. 100). 

While teachers like and use "textbooks, their use of commercial - 
printed supplementary niateria*ls is considerably less. &PIt*'s nationwide 
study reported that the Argest number of respondents said they "neither 
have used, nor plan to use, any (supplementary materials]" (EPIE J977, 
p. 8). In summarizing various .research studies, Wiley suggests that 
only about a quarter of social studies teachers use a variety of materi- 
als to supplement the text (Wiley 1977, p. 70). Patrick and Hawke con- 
clude that "in general, most teachers make slight use of various pub- 
• lished supplementary matlerials;^/* ^ , , ' . 

^The 'findings cited a/ov^ 'on teachers' "use of" and* "liking for" 
curriculum materiai^s, particularly texts, have been corroborated in the 
Goodlad study of schooling in which students were asked their impressions 
"~o'f the use of" materials and their pref~erences' tor lnateriars. Around 90 
percent of secondary and upper elementary students reported using text- 
books. Among secondary students, 68 percent 'reported liking texts "very 
much" o^ "somewhat"; only 10 percent said they "very much disliked" them. 
Upper elementary students were only aske(i if th^y liked disliked their 
books. Seventy percent liked them; 30 percent did not (Wright 1980). 

While most teachers would probably agree with the teacher at a case 
study site who said, "almost every teacher ne^ds a good set of materials 
from which ^to stajp* social studies instruction" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p., 3:33), teachers* perceptions of the role of t^e textbook vary. To 
some it is a useful gi^i-de and support. To most of those observed in .the 
11 case study locations, ^ tHe textbook is the - instrument of teaching arid 
learning,,, the, author itV,-^and in some cases, the course itself. While 



there is considerable diversity in the instructional devices chosen by 
teachers, the variance most often stems from the stagin^^t— by^-a—text^ 
-beole; ^ ■ — — = — 



4 » i 

I Thus, the nature of the textbook and its accompanying manual is r^ot' 
only relevant but crit;Lcal to reaching conclusions about textbound teach- 
ing-i^ rhe Patrick/Hawke paper on curticulum materials presents a detailed 
assessment of, the content and instructional strategies in textbodks; the 
authors repoj't the following generalizations ^bout the widely used social 
st-udies textbooks of the past 20 y^ars (see pp. 120-1:26): (1) most are 
surveys -^of particulaf information linked to curricul^im patterns found 
across the. United States; (2) they tend to be alike in format and style; 
textbooks in the same subject present similar information and interpreta- 
tions; (3) they emphasize transmission of information; (A) they typically 
avoid controversial ,or sensitive topics; (5) their treatment of aspects 

V 

of social science and history content is typically inadequate; (6) they 
are difficult to read; and (7) they are much more likely, to include 

lessons in skill develo|)ment at the elelnentary lev^l than at the secon- 

1 * * ^ \ 

dary level. Thus, the textbooks being used as the loeus of .instruction , 
in sociai studies in the United States are not very irino,vative or perhaps 
even challenging. - ; 

But what about the 1960s new social studies movement, in which 
♦various federally supported projects around the country produced new. 



often inquiry-oriented, materials? What was their impaction instruction 
in social studies classrooms? Apparently little. According to the RTl 
survey, only one-quarter of the districts studied had -used *one or^more 
of the federally funded social studies curriculum materials. (Weis^ 1978, 
p. 79j-^>s,J}^iis percentage was stmewhat higher than those using math 
materials, but slower than those using science materials. Even more 
disturbing are the data showing that nearly one-quarter of the district « 
respondents^ (nonteachers) had never seen social studies project m4terials 
and pnly about four percent of them had seen more than 75 percentr^of the 
products. Clearly these people were not well equipped to advise teachers 
about the project materials (Weiss 1978, p. 79). 

To say that the new social studies curriculum products had no impact 
on, instruction because" they were not used in the classroom ma'y, hq.v;evef, 
be inaccurate. As Pattick and Hawke reported (see pj). I32-I5'3), certain 
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differences in cwrrent texts seem to stem from ideas and 'directives that. 
came fr o m the ^ urr lc u lu m ^ev^lopflient~-|^^z^cts^-J4<^st^^ are- 
embodied in the teacher's materials that accompany the textbooks-, for it 



is in 'these materials that instru^ctional strategies or procedures are 
suggested; those strategies are important in determining whether the • 
te^j^ is designed to be used in a conventional re^d-^write apjproach, in an 
inquiry mode, or in an in-between approach. ^ 

Do teachers, in* fact, use ' the ^ manuals to ensure, that the textbook 
i^ used as it 'was designed to be? In the-RTI survey almost half (40 
percent) of the teachers of grades 4-9 indicate that they dcuJLndeed m^ke 
extensive 6se -of manuals. Those at other grades do not (W$iss 1978, 
p. 97). Experience suggests that teachers at the high school Xevel often 
have no manual to use. One may be sent to the department chairperson to 
be passed around among the staff, but personal copies are not typically 
available. Teachers at this level may not complain because they do not 
see manuals as very helpful anyway, preferring to devise their own 
strategies. Thus,, regardless of hoi^he textbook vas designed to Be 
^xxs^t the teacher places his 'or -her own-^stamp of individuality on it by 
using it as best fits his or her teaching style. 

» The case studies ^provide the most immediat>& sense o'f how textbooks 
afe^used in the cla^ssroom. "in summarizing the case study observations. 
Stake and Easley write: ' 



Pledge authority in the~~ciassroom was 
not so much the teacher-- 4t was the textbook. Teachers 
were' prepared; to intercede, to explain, but the dire<;t«r 
^confrontation with knowledge for most students was with 
printed Information statements.' Teachers did it di^er- 
ently from classroom to classroom, but regularly there 
was deference 4to the textbook, or lab mj^nual, or encyclo- 
pedia, map or chart. Knowing was not so much a matter 
of experiencing even vicar ious-ly ( self -kngwledge- perhaps 
was not to l^e trusted), but of being f amilia^'with cer- 
6ain information »or knowing how to produce the .answers 
* to questions that would be asked ... To be'surfe, we 
saw a number of efforts to get students to learn for 
themselves, to acquire, to discQver, to rely. on their 
observation and reasoning powers, but the preponderance 
of teaching was to impart 'conclusions from a distant 
authority through the orderly presentation pf the lesson 
materials (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:59). \^ 
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La t el? in th€^r report; Stake and -Easley tie this use of the textbook 
as an authority sodrce to teachers' felt responsibility to "socialize" 
students • — ' >a 



.We became alert to the fact that most teachers felt they 
^ had to us*Q their instructional time and materials in 

order to socialize students into tHe social order ... 

(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 16:11). 

This need -to socialize and the centrality of the textbook^ in socialize- 
tion leads, according to Stake and Easley, to conflict iWien curricular 
and instructional reforms are proposed (Stake apd Easley 1978, p. 16:11). 
In part it explains .why inquiry and other proposed ins.tructional changes 
have not gained wide acceptance. TSie function of socializing students 
into the social order (which includes preparation for the next grade^ 
level, college entrance exams, and s^ on) is best done when the textbook 
is used as a seldom-questioned source of authority and as the structuring 
force of classroom activity. 

Machinery /Equipment/ Instructional Aids . Although teachers rely 
heavily on printed materials to plan and implemebt their instruction. 



"some machines influence what is done and how. Among 'those is the one 
commonly known as "the ditto machine." In the social studies c;Lassroom 
it' has made the chalkboard almost obsolete. Oti?e reporter put i't this 
way: 

* The most reliable means of instiaiction was dependence on 
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^ ^he spoken word ot a teactier equipped with a dirtrcr^ ^ " 

machine. Even a shortage of textbooks could be better 
controlled if one hacg-a dittq, machine , ditto^ fluid, and 
access^ to a thermofax machine (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 9:23). ' , * 

/ ^ ' 

Students in the Goodlad study of schooling also give evidence of the 

heavy .use of worksheets. From the , upper elementary grades through high 
^school more than three-fourths of students reported using worksheets ^ 
(Wright '1980). ' ^ ' 

tWhen.asJced in the national survey whaC^needed improvement in the , 
way»V/Of supplies^ one-third of -t-he 'social studies teachers asked for a 
l5BCter supply of duplicating masters (Weiss 1978, p. B103). Little data 
is available, on the content of the -worksheets , but the EPIe survey indi- 
cated that most worksheets are "review exercises or tests (EPIE 1977, 
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Where the cqntent for teacher-made worksheets comes from is 
untesearched. Some, maybe i^Qch, content is originated by the teacher.- 
Some is undojubtedly. Jtaken _from other sources. An indication of the 
extent of "borrowing" foif worksheecs was uuteu uhioughuut the coutttry- - 
when a more stringent copyright law was. passed in 1978. The reactipn of 
manty teachers was frequently "What am I feoing to -do n_ow?"^^^or'Ho you 

niean— I-4iave--to-throw-out-all of those great__pas_s-outs_:l!ve _lTH€if jj^^^ 

There is little doubt that the duplicating m'achine is a boon to teaching 
social studies,, but we know little of what 'comes J^m those machines or 
how the products are used. . . 

Two other machines^ tend to permeate social studies instruction — the 
film projector and its relative, the filmstrip ^projector. Both are 
considered indispensable' and used frequently by some teachers, although 
the film projector is often described by teachers as "a frustration, 
more bother than, it ''s worth* in need of repair; or constantly breaking 
^ovn in'tfie'mi<Wle cS the film just when the real point is about to be 
mad^."\Th^call foi| help to the audiovisual room is a frustrating but 
_accepf ff^^ ^^^"^ f he instructionat proqess. ^, 

A s^^by the Agenx:y for Instructional Television found that 60 
percent of secondary ^pcralT^udies teachers use film at least once every 
two weeks (Fontana 1930, p.'54>. t^ata collected in the RTI survey sup- 
port these figures (Weiss 1978, p. 115). " . ' 

Some critics would conlider ttiese fig ures dismaying,, a sure piToof 
of the lack of good teaching. Teachers themselves tend to decry The 
indiscriminate usfe of films by their colleagues. Th.ey refer to it in a ' 
most uncomplim^tary way*as "hanging out the marquee, "'a technique few 
..want to acknowledge as their own. However, observers having a different 
orientation might conclude that use of films is evidpce of ^ teacher's 
good judgiiient of how today 's students learn best,' through vicuals. . Data^ 
to support eiftij^r-^f thbse Judgments, the "how" of the use^ of visiTals, 
"^r5 lacking. 

According to. the I^TI data, the overhead projector 1$ the next, most 
commonly used instructional aid, etaployed by almost half of the teachers 
at letfst once a month (Weiss ^1978, p. 115). This might have more 

meaning if we knew the availability of that equipjnfent In the school. 
Some schools pride themselves on having an overhead machine in every 



social studi6B--room; others have one to a ^building; some have none. 
Again, we have no indication of how this machine is used in instruction. 

Ditto machines^ projectors, and overheads have. been available in 

- - - - — , ' - . . . ^ ^ '"^^ 

schoolG for quite so m e "time. K iby are otapl e a and thoy ar e uccd i 

• Teachers do not, however, make use of the mcrre sophisticated and recent 
machines available. They seldom use records or tape recorders, and one 
out of two sees no need for the film loop, television set,^or videotape 
recorder/player. The 197S Weiss report showed almost 'none using com- 
puters (Weiss 1978, pp. 115, B31). 

The dramatic difference in the use of "old" and "new" technology is 
made clear in the AIT study. Among the teachers surveyed, only: 3.1 per- 
cent had never used film-for instruction, but 30 percent had never used 
television. Only 20 percent used television at ^least ^once every two 
weeks — while 60 percent used film in a two-week period. Yet* teachers' 
(and administrators') attitudes about the value of television in the 
classroom were positive. More than 50 percent agreed that it had great 
possibilities (Fontana 1980, p.*" 54). One possible explanation lies in 

;ie— fielding- tha t- al though-94— percent-o f s ecuudaiy LeachH TS'had~a.rc^gs~ 1:^ 
videotape recorders for recording television programs, c^y 17 percent 
had been trained to use the equipment (Fontana ^80, p./^8) 

Similarly the computer is not a technological innovation toward 
which social studies teachers are gravitating, although important changes" 
may h^ive occurred in the years since the studies reported, here were done. 



In the RTJ study more than three-quarters of K-12 social studies teachers 
said computers were "not needed" for their- in^ruction (Weiss 1978, 
p. B31). A recent National Council for the Social Studies report on 
computers in social studies classrooms stated that while 74 percent of 
974 districts surveyed reported using computers for instructional pur- 
poses, social studies courses made far less use than mathematics, natuxjal 
sciences, business, and language arts courses (Diem 1981, p. 1). The 
author suggests that one explanation is social studies teachers' lack of 
training in the use of computers. He reports on a 197,^ study of teachers 
in which only 6.8 percent of a sample of 175 colleges of education 
offered a comprehensive program in computer education (Diem 1981, p. 5). 
He concludes, ' "More social studies educators must acquire both basic 
computer skills and the ability to author lessons for use on the com- 
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puter. We "have a tool that can be an aid to our teaching — if we learn 
to use it" (Diem 1981, p- 6). 

On the \<rhole, social studies -te«eher-6-seem to-be relatively content 



with the "equipo^Gnt and in c tructional aid ^ava-i-labl-e to— them^ At— all-- 

grade levels, more than 60 percent rated the availability of nonconsum- 
able equipment as "very good" or "satisfactory" (Weiss 1978, p. B33) • ' 
We are left with the impression of social studies instructioi:i which 
centers on the textbook, ditto sheets (supplemented by overhead trans- 
parencies), aM flTms/flTmstrips. The level of satisfaction, with this - 
situation is high among both teachers and tbelr students. The tried and 
true materials and machinery work and little need for change is, felt — or 
accepted. 

Mostr'-Common Instructional Practices ' ' ' 

Both the RTI survey and Goodlad's research explored the question of 
how teachers teach. Fi;om these resources data emerge to show the pre- • 

dominance of three^ instructional strategies and a smattering of oth^t 

- t 

practices. ' ' /" ^ 

Lecture. In the RTI survey teachers were asked to describe the 
frequency with which they used various [insUsiuctional activities. ^ .The 
most frequently used strategy is one labeled "l>epture" /iri tfie survey. 
Although not defined iu the survey, it is unlikely ^^h^t^ teachers inter- 
preted the word lecture in^tW collegiate s^jise, i.e., teacher exposition 
with little or ^no opportunity for student questions or challenges. 
Instead it is likely that the word was interpreted in the sense of 
teacheT dlfalk and demonstration," the terminology used in the Goodlad 
research. ' . ' - 

teachers reported using "lecture" frequently from the earliest 
grades through senior high, its frequency rising sharply from kinderr 
garten to grade. 12. Even in grades K-l'almost half the teachers lecture 
"daily" to fet *least once a week" and one out of f ive^JLegJLures daily. 
Only 27 percent of K-3 teachers reported never^ using th^ technique (Weiss 
1978, p. B64). 4 

Dependence on lecturing increases steadily through the upper grades. 
More than a thirc? of 4-6 teachers lecture at least once a week;, a quarter 
lecture daily. In the junior high more than half lecture at least ortce 
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a week, a fifth daily. At the high school the daily use rises to a third 
of the teachers. About two-thirds of social studies students listen to 
a lecture at least once a week; a quarter of them daily (Weiss 1978, 
p. B65-67). In the G6odlad study, students were asked to report on the 
instructional strategies they -experienced. Ninety-three percent of upper 
elementary students reported use of lecture in their classes; the figure 

• rose to 94 percent among secondary students (Wright 1980) / 

There is no evidence to explain exactly why the lecture is used, 
how it is used, or how effective it i^-: — 5«^hers offer various ration- 
ales: efficient use of time, the need for ttacher interpretation, "crowd 

• control," intellectual inspiration, development of- listening and note- 
taking skills, explanation, and concept reinforcement, among others. In 
sqme (fases, as one teacher noted, lecturing is a way of getting around 
the reading problem: 

In my class' I have to lecture. Most of my students don't 
^ know how to read or they are reading well below grade 
level. Consequently, I have to resort to lecturing (they 
• ^ caiL liSLtenLX_and using wo rksheets (Stake a nd Easle Y_197Q, 

p. 7:33). ' /\'" 
* * 

The use of the lecture may also have to do with the constant need 

to maintain order. The teacher may feel that when students are required 

to listen, take notes"-, and get ready for a te&tj chances for disruption 

and "goofing off" are lessened. In some instances this tactic may work; 

in o^ers it seems to heighten rather than lessen the problem, as* this 

..comment from a case study reporter indicates: 

. . .. instruction appears to cover the full gamut of 
approaches and methodologies. Some teachers are very ^ 
didactic in their approach; others are very open 'and 
laissez-faire . . . Those teachers who opt for the 
straight lecture-discussion method appear to have less 
respect from the students. Similarly, they are the ones 
wh'o have the most Sifecipllne problems, particularly from 
^the ethnic minorities (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 7:19). 

At its worst, the lecture is a crutch for the teachet and a bore 
for the student: 4 

Probably U.S. History is the worst class I ever took. I « 
]:eai?ttS^.8omathing but I didn't enjoy it . ^ . He lectured 
for th^ first nine weeks right from the^ book, 'and he 
acted Tike he hadn't hear^ about the' things he was teach- 
ing about (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 4:50). 
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■ At itis best, the lecture can be exci-ting and ' inspirational. 
Talented lecturers can incite s^kdents to think on grand scales, to set 
their sighV&-/&n higher goals, or move them to use their intellectual 
talents. Such social studies teachers do exist and their students attest 
to the success of th^ir strategies. 

The Goodlad study provides some evidence that the majority of stu- 
dents like lecture or "teaeher- talk"; 75 percent of the upper elementary 
students surveyed liked the practice "very much" or "somewhat" as 4id 80 
f)ercent;^ of their secondary counterparts; Fewer'^than 15 percent of the 
secondary students said they "dislike very much" teacher talk (Wright 
1980). ^ ' ^ ^ . 

Because the so-called lecture is citeA^ by teachers as one of their 
roost con^pnly used 'instructional practices an^^ because students" seem to 
like the practice, much more needs to be known about what lecture . 
entails, 'l^ We need to clarify whether it means tfysit the teacher is 
v^i^ally filling in a matrix of Renaissance artists and £heir paintings,' 
or ext^ding a major concept. Do most students truly learn best from 
'lecture orTs' it just easTer tTYan~act"ive^ participation"? 

Discussion/Recitation , Rivaling lectul*^ ajs the most frequently 

) — ' ' ' 

used instructional practice is discussion. Again, the data do not tell 

us exactly what discussion' me^ns to teachers who report using it fr e- 

quently in their classes. Does the term indicate a^true exchange of 

ideas or simply recitation with |:he teacher asking -^th^ questions and the 

students giving the answers? - ■ ^ * , 

Whatever it<f meaning, discussion* is a popular strategy. More than 
, * . • * ' M - * 

half ""tKe k-3 teachers .In the RTI survey and two-thirds of 4-12 teachers . 

reported holding discussions on a daily basts (Weiss 1978, p, B64-67) , 

In the Goodiad study of upper elementary and secor^a^ry students, about, 

80 percent reported that they experienced ,the practice in their social 

Studies classes (Wright 1980). . Y 

^ How dQ Students feel about class discussion? Tn the Goodlad 

research, about 60 .percent of upper elementary students said they 3|[^e 

the practice; thi percentage rose among secondary students. At the high^ 

school level 85 percent of students said they like discussion "very much" 

or "somewhat." Only four percent said they disliked it "very much." 
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From the casfe studies, it appears that the kind of class discussion stu- 
dents most enjoy is .that which allows them to express their opinions: 

He's cool! He's not stuffy like some of the otHers. He' 
, lets you tal\c and likes to get discussions going in 
class . . He gives you work to do but it's fun ... 
(Stake^anci'Easley 1978, p. 7:19). 

He's neat! We, get to- talk about what's happening in the 
world (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 7:19). 

\^ All teachers do not, however, have th^ ability to lead a discussion 
that results in solid learning. Evidence of the infrequency of true, 
discussion is • found in research on the levels of questions asked by 
teachers. Almost all question's are at the memory, translation, or inter 
pretat^on level. The intellectual atmosphere of classroom interact iqn 
ha^, been described as "meager." \^ - ' 

In a dissertation study, Rappai)ort investigated the types^and rates 
of questions asked by teachers and students to d'etermine whether the 
findings of previous research would be replicated. Analysis of the data 
shoWed that observed teachers asked approximately ten questions to every 
student question,^ The majority were definitional questions of isolated 
fact and nonins»tructibnal, managerial content. Fewer than five- percent 
were concerhefi* with -the content of established principles, theories, or 
concepts. Fewer than^ 20 percent of all teacher questions and fewer. than 
10 percent 'of all student question^ involved application, comparison or 
contrast, analysis or synthesis, or eva^luation. Students tended to use 
questions that had a hijgh probability of verbal ^approval by the teacher. 
Moreover, teachers^ gave little reinforcement to student questioning 
(RaRpaport 197,8, p. 91) . ' ^ ^ 

Any conclusions to be <irawn from the information we have on discus- 
sion and classroom questions must recognize the, differences among stu- 
dents with whom teachers work. Discussion seems to work best in those 
classes having students who are eager to use ^their mental abilities. 
These are t^e' classes in which many teachers expend their best efforts 
and are most Successful. ,^With some students and classes, discussions 
simply cannot get off the gi^und. 
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Individual Assignments * In addition to listening to their tea'chers 
and participating in cl'^^s discussion^ students spend a great deal of 
time completing individual assignments — most often, writing answers to^ 
questions. In the Goodlad study "writing answers to questions" was cited 
b.y students second most frequently, with more than 87 percent of upper 
elementary and secondary students participating in this activity ^(Wrigjit 
198Cr). About 55 percent of the students tind this an agreeable activity 
(Wright 1980).^^ 

*iSome of these assignments are completed in class, usually following 
a teacher lecture or class discussion. Other assignments are the bas£s 
of homevork. In part, individual assignments are used to enable students 
to learn rfew information.' They also serve to reinforce previous learning 
and/or give additional practice in skill development. A third function^ 
is to help the teacher Assess student learning. In reporting on how 
teachers learn about student learning. Stake and Easley write, "one way' 
.teachers learned about how much and how well their students were learn- 
ing was throug h homework " (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:14), 



Less-Common Instructional Practices 

Inquiry/Biscovery Learning . In the 1960s the -"new social studies" 
movement, much touted by academics and heavily supported by federal 
funding, attempted to engage teachers in the use of .inquiry or inductive 
teaching, methods. The RTI survey, the case studies, and the literature 
review provide evidence of the extent to whi^h this instructional prac- 
tice is used some 15 years after the major effort to establish it in 
classrooms across the nation. To the question "How cpmirton is it for 
teachers in your school(s) to try to teach the scientific analysis of 
social problems?" only 5 percent of junior high social studies teachers 
and 20 percent of srenior high social studies teachers responded "quite 
common" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 12:39). Strategies and techniques 
used by social studies teachers at the secondary level are not commonly 
derived from the inquiry-oriented, scientific approaches used by social 
scientists. This finding supports earlier reports on the limited Use of' 
new social studies materials ±n schools (Wiley 1977, pp. 313, 319). 
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In the Stake and Easley survey 66 percent of the respondents agreed 
with the statement, "The general public does not put high priority on 
teaching social stydies in a waiy that emphasizes a scientifi^c approach 
to studying social* issues" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:31). As one 
site reporter observed (of math, science, and social studies teachers): 

The qualities of the grand thinker, relativistic and 
speculative, were only occas'ionaily acknowledged by 
teachers to be worth emulating, and often — .removed from * 
association with science or grand thinking — were ridi- 
cule.d (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 12:27). 

There is little evidence of tekchers inv(fl.ving students in inquiry 
experiences: 

»One of the more important findings of this case study 
project was that, despite considerable contact with 
legacies of the NSF-sponsored curriculum projects and 
with inservice programs dedicated to the promotion of 
student inquiry, very little inquiry teaching was occur- 
ring in science, math and social studies in the eleven 
sites. Problems' were worked by students, following the - 
example set by the teacher.. Lessons typically were 
organized by teachers around printed or dittoed materi- 
als. Problems were worked by the students, following 
the example set by the teacher, who helped out when an 
obstacle was met, but who gave little encouragement to 
go beyond the problem or to question an implication 
(Stake aojd Easley 1978, p. 12:4). 

A major conclusion drawn by site^ researchers is that teachers do 
not tend to be natural inquirers themselves. They give small place in 
their teaching strategies to the -development of sysftematic modes of 
reasoning. Where such practice is found, it may be^ more a part of the 
teacher's nature than the rej^lt of recent trends- and curriculum devel- 
opment./ 

Social studies teachers are about equally divided on their need for 
assistance in implementing inquiry/discovery approaches, with 41 percent 
stating that they do not need help and 46 percent stating that ^hey do 
(Weiss 1978, p. B113). A district caordinator empathized with teachets: ' 

Teachers are experiencing difficulty with the inquiry 
approach . . . and we simply don't realize what it means 
when we suggest to an instructor tbat she needs to change 
her classroom practices (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 10:10). 
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But it is not simply a matter of changing habits. Many teachers 
have serious reservations about the efficacy of inquiry strategies p - 
teaching techniqVes for their students. They tend to see those strate- 
gies as likely to work with only* the most able students, who have 
acquired rtot only the intellectual abilities and skills but also the 
work'habits and discipline required. With stu^^s lacking those charac- 
teristics,' inquiry methods, teachers feel, are bfcund to fail (S^ake and 
Easley *1976, p. 12:7). In addition, these teachers express c/oncerns 
about the excessive amount of time -required by properly developed inquiry 
strategies, the frustration heaped on students who cannot deal with the 
taskV,, and perhaps most important, their basic disagreement/ with pr^o- 
ponents of inquiry teaching as an appropriate method for all students. 
Recent findings seem tb indicate that Jthese teachers have been accurate 
in some of- their judgments (Wiley 1977, pp. 302-312). ' 

Values Education . Following on the heels of the "new social 
studies" movement was the emphasis in the late 1960s and early 1970s on 
values education. Although a— ralrher-amorphous idea taking different 
instructional forms, the general^ intent was to help students Clarify s , 
their own and others' value positions. The case study research provides 
the most insight into the use of valuejs education in social studies 
classes. * ^ . ^ 

The obsei^vations of the case study reporteijs indicate that the most 
pervasive reason for not using some form of values education is the fear 
(real or -ima^^^ned) of negative reaction from the community. Teachers 
and administrators worry that encouragement of questioning can stimulate 
controversies, which m^y not be wise. It is safer, most believe, to 
stick with the facts and leave values claTilf ipation to those colleagues 
who wish to take the gamble. • , . 

If you mention certain things to certain students it 
goes home and the'' school board gets calls "aFout it:' %^ 
"Why are you teaching my child about sex?" or "Why are 
you telling my child about this particular church?" You 
learn to deal with this by -^learning that this is not - 
what the community wants so we don't do it. They are 
paying you your salary with their money, so basically 
they have the right to a degree to keep certain things 
out of the school that they strongly agree should not be 
' ^ there (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 1:53). 
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As a result^ where teaching in the area of values does exist, it is 
more apt tp be inculcation than clarification. Even this is not common. 
Teachers simply stay away from the issue (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 19:5)u Because of this stance, handling of controversial issues, 
including valued, is apparently not a tnajor problem in the social 
'Studies. 

There is, however, some evidence to suggest that, social stu(^es 
teachers actually have more freedom in dealing Vith controversial issues 
than they realize and use. Responses in the Stake and Easley survey 
from 150 secondary . social studies- teachers and from 300 seniors and 
' their parents revealed the following: 

Although* most did not indicate a need for change in 
emphasis on values in the classroom, those who did asked 
for more Emphasis rather than less. More than one of 
three parenbs showed a preference for greater emphasis 
(Stake and Easley 1978, p. 12:36). 

Approximately 65 percent of parents felt that teachers should express 
their own feelings but present alternative views too. One in four 
parents felt that teachers should keep their biases to themselves (Stake 
and Easley 1978, p. 12:39). 

One would certainly expect to find social studies teachers handling 
controversial issues, encouraging their students to examine alternative 
reviews. This is not usually the case, however. 

Community /Experience-Based Instruction . At no grade level is there 
frequent use of the field trip as an instructional practice. The highest 
usage appears to be among K-3 teachers, with 18 percent reporting that 
they take a field trip at least once a month, 53 percent saying they 
take some trips, and only 19 percent saying they never go on field trips. 
After third grade the use of field trips drops continuously through 12th 
grade (Weiss 1978, p. B64). Only 13 'percent of senior high students in 
Goodlad^'s study reported being involved in a field trip, compared with 
51 percent of upper elementary students (Wright 198*0). However, the RTl 
survey suggests that such trips are infrequent, even in middle schools. 
Fewer than five p^r-cent of grade 4-9 teachers in that study reported 
taking field trips "at \east once a month" (Weiss 1978, p. B65-66) . 
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Numerous reasons are given for the infrequent use of field trips 
^ and the decline in frequency from early to lat^r grades: the increasing 
pressure of what some teachers call the 3 C*s — course, content, and 
coverage; the problems of supervising i^rge groups of students; dis- 
approval of teachers in other disciplines, who resent their students 
"missing class"; and lack of funds. One junior high social studies 
tscchcr who ranked f isld trips high on his 'list of priorities but x*?as 
denied their use had this complaint: * 

• . . if you want to knoy ^hat is really important look 
at the instructiona^l budgets. What's important is athle- 
^tics*. They can ship kids by the busloads to games, to 
contests, matches, whatever, because their instruction 
is important. We (in social studies) cannot take advan- 
tage of an opportunity when it pops up. When we ask for 
ja trip for a^ class of students, the answer is no (Stake 
-and Easley 1978, p/ 13:31). ' 

Although the NSF site researchers did find examples of ^concerted, 

— well-planned experience-based instruction, it was rare; wher^ it did 

exist, it did not hdve the support of most teachers. In one case, where 

the entire community became the classroom, .teachers failed to adapt their 

techniques to fit 'th,e situation, failed to use the rich resources avail- 

\ 

able, and were most comfortable on those days when the classroom agalji 
became the milieu in which they worked. As the site reporter described 
it, "... we 'saw that tlie School With Schools was the most effective 
component of the School Without Sc'hools Program" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 8:13). Even in that "open" instructional arrangement, where social 
integration was seen as a beneficial outcome and where self-motivated 
students flourished, teachers rated classroom days as the^^most efficient 
and effe^:tive. There, too, lecturfe, discussion, and worksheets were the 
common modes of instruction. 

Although the^ are perhaps in the minority, many teachers do see 
these kinds of experiences 'as crucial in social studies; their studAuts ^ 
flourish. Cooi^dinated and carefully planned, interdisciplinary use of 
museums , nature centers , historical sites , government agencies , and the 
like excite not only students, but also their teachers. One teacher 
expressed the feeling in terms of teacher-student relationships conducive 
to teaching and learning: 
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The experience I have had in the past of working a lot 
outside school has shown me that you can have quite a- 
different kind of relationship with students once you 
get them out of the school building (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 11:15). 

The work of Fred Newmann (1975) and others indicates the many possi- 
bilities offered by experience-based instruction. For example, intern- 
ships in a multitude of government and civic agencies, performed by 
serious students who want to combine the knowledge of the past with the 
urgency to live the present in a productive way, have become common in 
many schools and* many social studies programs. • In these internship 
programs, social studies students throughout^^Tthe country are combining 
seryice with learning, in the most practical and powerful way — on the 
job. In some cases they' are earning social studies credits toward 
gra^uat;ipn; in others, they ^re simply becoming involved applying , 
what they have already learned in order to learn more. 

Unit or Course Projects . Social studies students are apt to be 
involved in a project or the preparation of a report at least once a 
month, except in grades K-3, where projects and reports are used about 
half as often (25 percent of teachers there never use them) (Weiss 1978, 
p. B64-67). 

Simulations . Simulations, including role plays, debates, and 
panels, are usedM)y most teachers less than once a month, with one in 
five teachers indicating that they are never used (Weiss 1978, 
p. B64-67). At least two of the site researchers were not overly 
impressed with the use of these techniques in the few cases observed. 
One researcher commented in describing a class: 

What follows is a simulation in which the students are 
divided into teams of colonists and 'English and asked to 
debate and then decide whether to go to' war. Unencum-- 
bered by facts or understanding and unchecked by Mrs, 
Harrison, the student's' debate quickly assumes the tenor 
of a parent-child confrontation (Stake and Easlejr 19X8> 
p. 2:19). . ; ' 

Modules, LAPs, and Programmed Instruction , Fewer than three out of 
ten ^social studies /teachers^ ever use a form of programmed instruction; 
most of those 'teported usage once a month or less (Weiss 1978, p. 104). 
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Where "packages" a^re found, they are usually a part of a school-wide 
effort to implement an objective-based curriculum. While some teach^^rs 
find packiges^to be a boon for students w^o lack self-direction, others 
find them uncreative, restricting' teachers ' ability to switch approaches' 
as the need arises or to take advantage of the "teachable moment.'^ S'ome 
complain that such instruction is anti-social, placing students in isola- 
tion, away from the social interaction that should be a major character- 
istic of social stildies teachins^ and learning. Proponents* of these . 
techniques criticize the way teachers use packages, not the packages 
themselves. 

Contract Learning . The use of contracts is not common in social 
studies at' any grade level. When asked to rank 16 instruptional tech- 
niques according to their frequency of use, teachers placed * contracts 
next to the bottom, just slightly ai^d of computers (Weiss 1978, 
p. 104). 

Examination of all the data on instructional practices clearly 
indicates that social studies instruction at all grade levels is domin- 
ated by teache^ talk, class discussion, and individual question answer- 
ing.- Most of this activity is tied to textbooks and "dittos." The 
numerous other instructional techniques considered appropriate for. social 
studies instruction are used relatively infrequently. Moreover, instruc- 
tional practices appear to become less varied as students progress 
through the grades. What might b.e a rich, multifacetVd learning experi- 
ence is instead, for most students, .repetitious and textbook-bound. 

Evaluation Practices 

Whatever instructional techniques teachers use to convey new infor- 
mation and build unders-fcandings among students, most teachers regard 
some sort of evaluation cjf student grogress as essential. Evaluation is 
used both Xo allow the teacher to assess s'^tudent progress and to allow 
the students' jto evaluate .themselves. Studies indicate that teachers 
I have very limited expertise in the^ field of evaluation. Their techniques 
tend to be confined to objective and essay tests, class discussions, and 
student papers, -alf based on content objectives (Wiley 1977, pp. 78-79). 
The RTI survey and Goodlad's research give us further indications of how 
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prevalent evaluation is and what techniques of evaluation are most com- 
monly practiced. . ^' 

Teacher-Made Tests . According to RTI data, taking a /test or quiz' 
(generally teacher-made) is an activity in which students frequently 
engage. After lecture and class discussion, it is the most frequent 
activity, with^44 percent of teachers giving a test at ^least once a week 
(Weiss 1978, p. 104). Forty percent of K-3 teachers never use tests, 
but that figure drops drastically in grades 4-6, where only four percen.t 
never use them. More than half of secondary teachers test in some form 
at least once a week (Weiss 1978, p. B64-67). Ninety-five percent of 
secondary students in the Goodlad study reported having tests; about 
half said th^y liked the tests and the other half said^ they disliked 
them (Wright ^980). 

Summarizing the find4.ngs of the 11 case study reporters. Stake and 
Easley write of teacher-made tests: 

J 

Most of, the tests used in the classroom — as opposed to._' 
workbooks and exercise sheets — were developed by the 
teacher, often using questions from another test or from 
the textbook or teacher guide that accompanied the text- 
book. These teaclier-made tests were much 'more closely 
attuned to what actually occurred in class and as part 
of the laboratory work or homework than district's 
objectives-based tests, the publishers tests, the 
criterion-referenced tests or standardized tests — and to 
be sure, there were very few of these more formal instru- 
ments to be tSeen in any of 'the .schools (Stake and Easley 
^1978, p. 15:15). 

Frequent testing is seen as an important way of teaching and making^ 
certain , that students have learned. Jt is also viewed as a, good vay to 
accomplish one of the major goals of teaching—the socialization of stu- 
dents. Of testing and socialization. Stake and Easley write: 

Although formal testing did not seem to satisfy much of 
the teacher's need for knowing what the student knew, 
testing did seem to assist in socializing students and 
maintaining control over them. . . [T]esting was an 
important means of socialization and control. Testing 
was relied on to motivate the students. The information 
provided by tests seemed mainly used in the justification 
o:^ ^)ast decisions and the allocation of further oppor- 
tunity (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:23). 



^ Since the major sourc'es of content covered on tests are the text- 
book and the te^acher* students know fairly well how to prepare: 



Before a test, I look into the chapter, flick through 
the headings. You' have to read the class notes because 
you co!xldn't pas's the tests otherwise (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 4:49). i 



The following episode, Reported from a sociology class, speaks to a 
•number of subjects in addition to testing procedures: , 

. T: We're going to have a test on Tuesday. You'll nped 
to study very hard for it. All the terms in the 
chapter will be on tfle test?. You should know some- 
thing about them froii class. (There is much student 
talking. Some of it as boisterous. Mrs. F.' remains 
perfectly calm.) Leaf through chapters three, four, 
and five. See if you have any questions. This 
will amount to a unit test. Our next unit is on 
the group and the individual. I plan to hand out 
\ another text and we'll use two of them together. 

We'll find examples in one not in the other. It'll 
be of great interest to you. 

S: So, we need to know all the words? There's about a 
hundred of them* 

T: Part of your problem may be that you're not atteus 
tive in class. 

- S: How'ire we supposed to memorize fifty definitions? 

T: It'll, be an objective test so you'll be able to use 

recognition* - 
(Stake , and Easley 1978, p. 4:46) * 

Recitation, Homework, ' and Exercise Sheets . Although teacher-made 
tests represent the ^nost conmioti 'formal" means of student testing, stu- 
dent evaluation is commonly done during recitation periods. Stake and 
Easley write in their summary of findings from' the case studies: " [W]hat 
has been the dominant form of testing over the last fifty years is reci- 
tation, an informal kind of testing rather than examination, a more 
formal kind (Stake and Easily 1978, p. 15:14). They continue by quoting 
from Hoetker and Ahlbrand's classical review of classroom questioning: 

The studies that have been reviewed show a remarkable 
stability of classroom verbal behavior^patterns over the , 
^ last half century, despite the fact that each successive 

\ generation of educational thinkers, no matter how else 
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they differed, has condemned the rapid-fire, questions- 
answer pattern of instruction. This opens a number of 
interesting avenues of inquiry. What is there about the 
recitation, for instance, that makes it so singularly 
successful in the evolutionary struggle with other, more 
highly recommended, metho'ds? That is, what survival 
needs of teachers are met uniquely by the recitation? 
(quoted in Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:14). 

Other evaluation procedures commonly used by teachers are homework 
assignments and exercise sheets; The data do not allow determination of 
how much of recitation,- homework, and worksheets involves "teaching" and 
how much involves "evaluation.". The case studies appear to indicate 
that the various instructional/evaluational procedures blend together in 
teachers' assessment of students' progress. Stake and Easley conclude: 

The results . . . from tests usually paralleled the 
results . . . from recitation and other in(eractional 
forms of quizzing. Student learning was teased out -in ' 
various ways, even as indirectly as quietly listening to 
students plan a project or help each other with an ^ 

assignment. It was not unusual to find that the same__ 

students who raised their hands first, helped other stu- 
. dents most often, [and] had the mo'st detail-ed answers in 
recitation also made the highest marks on the examina- 
tions (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 15:16). 

Assigning Grades . As we have noted, the frequency with which tests 
.are administered increases rapidly after sixth grade, with the increasing 
use of competition as one moves from- kindergarten to grade 12. Students 
may ^ be graded on a number of things — knowledge, attitudes, performance-- 
which may or m^ not be a result of social studies teaching. With the 
recent emphasis on "basics*^ and "competency," social promotion, if not 
disappearing, is at least coming under scrutiny. "You get what you earn" 
is becoming more^ and more the bottom line in grading. This^ is partic- 
ularly important in light of parents* concern about grades. 

Contrary to what students nJky traditionally believe, grading is 
probably not a task that social studies teachers relish. . Many regard it 
a^ ^he most unpleasant and disturbing part of their job. It is common 
to hear teachers say, "I love to teach but I hate to give grades!" This 
reflects their dedication to their ' students, their desire *to do the 
"right" thing for each of their charges, and their fear of doing damage 
with the stroke of the pen. Few look forward to the end of a marking 
period, ^when each student must be evaluated with a cold letter or numbet. 



Even the leaway of S^-for satisfactory, Ic for commendable, and U for 
unsatisfactory!, or the more ^open-ended ^"needs improvement," provides 
little comfort foi; the social studies teacher trained to be sensitive to 
cause 4nd effect in hui^atrt'ehavior • 

Standardized Tests * Standardised tests are used more frequently in 
grades K-6 than in grades 7-12; in the -UTI survey'^, half of the school 
districts used the tests in 'K-6 classes and only a third of the districts 
in 7-12 classes (Weiss 1^78, p. 27)-r The major use made of standardized 
tests at all grade levels is to report the results t<^ teachers, although 
this is done much more frequently in fhe elementary school than ia\he 
high school (Weiss 1978, p. 30). The elementary school also makeV^ 
greater use of the test results in reporting to parents (Weiss 1978, 

p. 30).'^ ' ^ ^ . ; 

More than half of the elementary schools reported using standardized 
test results in social studies to report to individual teachers, report 
to parents, place students in remedial classes, and revise curriculum. 
Almost as many-^oise the' results to place student6 in classes for the 
, gifted or to diagnose and, prescribe for individual students • In second-^ 
ary schools the results for social studies are used by more than half of 
the schools to report to teachers. Almost half report to parents. Other 
u^es are infrequent (Weiss 1978, p. 30). 

Summarizing "the case study findings related to standardized testings 
Stake' and Easley^ wrote: . * * 

Teachers, administrators and others at several of the 
sites were dismayed at the amount of time scheduled by 
the district to be spent testing for one purpose or 
• another (in addition to the testing of various kinds 
\already being done by the teachers and counselors for 
' their purposes) . . . Nevertheless^ teachers did not 
.appear to have much taste for the information tests could 
provide about individual student problems or problems 
with their own teaching. This was consistent with 
repLorts of Hotvedt and Hastings et al., who found 
teachers did not value the information provided by tests- 
as highly as the judgment they could make based \on their 
"own^ observations in the classroom. Schey^r concluded 
that teachers make little use of test results in making 
instructional decisions. "Teachers see children in 
greater complexity than tests cati measure," Scheyer 
nojted. It appeared that, like gxades, standardized tests 
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provided little specific information to help fhe teacher 
make instructional decisions (Stake and Easley 1978, 
p. 15:21) . * • 

In 1978, only 22 percent *of the sta'tfes were planning to administer 
^basic competency prograjns in social studies, with da^es for these tests 
eithex undetermined or only projected, into the future (Wels;5 1978, 
p. 31). This number, Jhowever, exceeds those states planning competency 
testing in science by almost 10 percent. 

The need for evaluation is recognized by nearly all persons involved 
in education as well as by the public. How evaluation should be con- 
ducted, reported, and used is not always agreed upon, however. For many 
years, measurement specialists have promoted the import'an^e of test 
validity, test reliability, time analysis, and differences among types 
of tests. Most teachers have had cour,ses in educational testing, but 
. the technical aspects of testing do not particularly concern teachers 
(Stake and Easl ey 1978, p. .15:13). ^ _ _ _^ 

What is reflected in teachers' methods of evaluation are their pri- 
mary concerns, as described and summarized by St^ake and Easley in this 
paragraph: 

• * ** • ^ 

Although formal testing did not seem to^ satisfy much of ^ 
the^ teacher's need for knowing what the students knew, 
testing did seem to assisC^n socializing students and^ 
maintaining control over them. In VORTEX the pedagogy 
was more formal than in the other sites; there, except ^ 
in the one middle school and the inc^ividualiz^ remedial 
reading program, both of which, incidentally, wefe 
controversial, testing was limited to a few teacl^r-made 
tests each gxading period. , In places where instrtictipin 
was less formal, perhaps because of declining student 
interest, testing was an important means ^of socialization 
and* control. Testing was relied on to motivate the stu- 
dents. The information provided by tests seemed mainly 
used in the justification of past decisions and the alio- 
•\ cation of further opportunity (Stake and Easley 1978, 
.p. 15:23). 

Thus, much evaluation, like other instructional practices, is dominated 
by a narrow range of strategies and is heavily laced with the ever- / 
present goal of so*cialization. A more de^tailed examination of evalua- 
tion in social studies instruction is provided by, Kurfman ir^another 
Project SPAN report (Kurfman 1982) . 



Factors Influencing Teachers' 
. Choices of Instructional Practices 

-fc : 

"I've changed what I teach, but not howl teach*' (Stake 
and Easley 1978, 4:23) • 

That comm^tit by a single social studies teacher in >9ne school in 
one community , in. one conviersation with one researcher, probably 
- expresse.? the feeling of most teachers about change, Viewj.ng the scene 
on a grand scale, there has tieen little change in instructional practices 
over the years. Teachers of social studies continue to teach as *they 
have always taught, probably as they themselves were taught. They* are 
guarded, skeptical, and* cautious toward change. 

In the eyes of social studies teachers, innovations come and go 
with regularity; technology produces more a^id more machines to master 
and tame; ideas flow freely from educators* isolated from the day^-to-day 
Ideality <)f-4:W~-(^la^8'rooiaf -4^ir-ectiA;^s^ ^ome--dcwn-^f^^^ ^omeone— in^n office— 



solnewhere — all suggest-iitg^ what should be cione 4n the classroom. But 
teachers, through it all, sense that they will continue to be the ones 
'^who decide to acfcept or reject, to encourage or block, gr simply to 
toleVate* They are the ones who adopt son^e ideas- as genuinely helpful 
and te;iect others as "just one more gimmick that goes nowhere." True to 
their identity, they reserve judgment and the decision to change what 
they do until convinced that the change offers a real opportunity .for 
improvement. 

If reform efforts do not influence teachers* choices of which 
'instructional practices to -.employ*, what does? The following discussion 
examines some factors which seem to persuade teacher s,^ome which are 
designed to persuade but do .not, and some which seem to restrain 
teachers'* choices. * * 



Personal Competenpe and Belidfs 

Personal Beliefs . Probably the most powerful of all influences on 
a teacher's choice of instructional practices is self-imposed by the 
nature of the teacher -^as an individual. ^ Te^liers draw and depend on 
Jjieix-p^sonal st^rengths,. selecting those activities with which they 
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.feel m^st comfortable and effective. In add/tion, decisi<jns. that ^social 
studies teachers make, about how ^to .teach are based on what they feel is 
best for the students they have and on ho;^ these students will learn 
most efficiently. Pointing out that personal beliefs were in large part 
rresponsible for teachers' lack of support for Curriculum reform efforts, 
Stake ;nd^Easley wrote: * ' ^ 

' ^ - j 

What we learned from many of our 'direct- interactions I 
with teachers in this study ^as th&t' they were not just / 
taking a "sour grapes" attitude about- curriculum improve*^", 
ment. They were not .cool toward innovation just because ^-^^ 
they were not the opes invited early to participate in f X. 
curriculum development programs or institutes. The^^-^drad , 
been telling anyone who would listen that they know what 
will work in their classrooms, and#what will nop, and 
that they know^ t'hat most!, of the heralded- innovations- - — r-'— — 
will only work in -exceptional situations (StBke and 
gasley 1978, p. 16:1). . ' ' , 

/ 

But upon what are personal beliefs about* effective strategies bas^'d? 

Preservice Education . Preservice education seems- a likely source 
of' teachers', personal b.elieis about instructional effectiveness. , About 

_a third of teachers- at grades 4-12, and a somewhat higher proportion at 
grades K-3, consider their college courses to have been "very useful" ' 

• sources of information.-: About ,'one»half of teachers at all grade levels 
considej: the courses to have b^ea at least "somewhat useful" (Weiss 1978, 
p. BUS). However,, it is unclear from the survey data whether ^ teachers > 
related usefulness -to learning Qf subject matter or learning of instrucr 

' tiorlfc jstrategies. * 

i:onclusions drawn by Shaver, Helburn^ and Davis ^bout the generally 
discordant'' reaationship between classroom teachers and university subj-ect 

- matter ^specialists (Shaver , .fielburn, and Davis* 1979, pp". 14-15) suggest 
that the usefulness teachers ascribe to preservice edi^cat ion -must come 
from subject matter, npt - instructional learning. Comments from teachers 
often suggest that thfiir preservice courses emphasized tke "theoretical" 
while the classroom demands the "pracflcal." 

*On-the-Job Learning . In their f indings Stake and Easlfiy wrote: ' 

Our observers found the teachers engaged in occasional 
staff meetings,, a diminished program of inservic-e- train- 
■ ing.'and some continued enrollment in university courses . 
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Sbtne districts were^increasing the f ormal< obl^igation jof 
teachers .to be 'explicit about' their ptofessional growth 
^als for the year, but even there the continuing profes- 
sional "education activities were meager (Stake and Easley 
1978, p. 16:4^8). 

The RTI survey indicated that among the social studies teachers 
reporting, less than one-fourth said "inadequate preparation to teach" a 
subject was a "serious" or even "somewhat a .problem" (Weiss 1978, 
pp. B129-130), In addition, inservice training was not considered very 
useful, by most. By grade level, K-3 teachers were the most positive 
toward local inservice, with 44 percent rating inservice as "very use- 
ful." That percentage' declined to 14 percent for 10-12 teachers (Weiss 
1978, p. B119). ' / 

/Some of teacheirs* attitudes toward inservice may depend on the plan 
nlng procedures used. Where teachers are^involved in the selection of 
inservice courses in the school, the courses are well accepted, most 
often dealing with^ day-to-day needs.. Such subjects as grading, disci- 
pline, questioning strategies, reading, writing, map and globe skills, 
and inquiry/discovery teaching are viewed ,^as -helpful and are Inost in 
demand. Othersr chosen by "someone iif the front office," are in danger 
of being labeled "coercive," "a put-on," or "the first indication that 
we're headed toward a new fad." 

The National Science Foundation institutes of the 1960s and 1970s 

Were a large-scale attempt to ^change teachers* methods of teaching 

science, including social studies. Yet littl^e use of the inquiry method 

demonstrated in those institutes is evident in social studies instructioi 

today. A finding from the National survey suggests one reason: fewer 

than six' percent of the social studies teachers surveyed had ever - 

attended an NSF institute (Weiss 1978, -p. 69). Although there are lio 

statistical data in the NSF studies on the impact of those institutes on 

the teachers who did attend, teacher statements made to Siake and Easley 

interviewers were mixed ^ One teacher commented: 

* * 

The NSF institutes that I at1;ended were well worth all 
the money. ,^.j'm sure, that 1^1. had not attended these 
, institutes I would not have been able to. do as good a ^ 
job as Jb^have done. (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 16:52); 
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But another teacher saj.d;.___ ' .-^ - ' 

, V . . ; , 

I believe I was lied to at those institutes. The tech- 
niques never did work out right back home. Wisconsin 
and Kentucky teachers ^aid the same thing to me. It 
isn't the same back home. The deck was stacked some- 
^ where, teachers looked like they were doing things with 
the kids, that they weren't maybe (Stake and Easley-1978, 
. ' p. 1^:52). 

^ r 

While on-the-job training seems to be diminishing with decreasing 
bridge ts and fewer local specialists, the national survey found that 40 
to 50 percent. of social studies teachers said that they do not receive 
adequate assistance in learning new teaching' methods. (Weiss 1978, p. 
B107, 110, 113, 116)^., Thus .it appears that a substantial number of 
teachers are interested in improvirrg their teaching metmds; inservice 
training does nat seem to be meeting those needs. 

At their best, inservice courses are seefl by teachers as a means of 
improving instruction. At their worst, such courses -are just one more 
intrusion on the 'limited time available fa plan for the next day, or week 
ox unit, one more diversion from matters that really count. 

Administrative Influences . Bi^cause teachers are employees . of a 
school district, one mig^ht reasonably expect at least some of their 
\choices of instructional methods to depend on the' wishes, stated or 

unstated, of the school district board and administration. The observa- 
, tions of the Stake .and Easley site observers suggest that very often 
classroom teachers and administrators are isolated from each other; as a 
consequence, teachers do not see superintendents and district p^rspnnel 
as "informed" or sufficiently "concerned about conditions in the class- 
room" (Stake and Easley 19783. p. 19.: 1^) • Nevertheless, certain expecta- 
tions are set by these "inadequately informed" administrators and "most 
teachers led us [site observers] to .infer that they felt powerless to 
take action that would challenge the boundaries" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
-?"^p. 19:17)'. ' . ^ 

The otner-^side* of the coin is that for the most part these adminis- 
trative boundaries do not impinge much on the teacher in his or her own 
classroom: "At, most sites the teacher had a great de^al of leeway as to 
what would be covered in. the course .of study and as to. how time would^ be 
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spent in class ..." (Stake and Easley 1978, p. Thus, .adminis- 

trative restraints and expectations are set, but the sanctity of the ^ 
classroom is largely protected and teachers do not feel 'greatly con- 
strained. . ^ 

One fairly recent^ "movement" which appears to be harmoniously 
engaged in by administrators and teachers is the effort to define educa- 
tional objectives more clearly through s/atements of behavioral objec- 
trivQS. Stake and Easley found the movement "apparent in all 11 CSSE 

* sites, and from questionnaire returns from all 50 states" (Stake and 
Easley 1978, p*. 14:23). The surprise for the' authors was not that school 

^systems were en,gagejl in the writing of objectives, but that lihere was so 
much support for the endeavor by teachers as well as administrators: 

. .-^ . we Vere surprised that so many espoused these lists 
of common goals and urged a greater uniformity of 
• / 'instruction. Of course, it does not mean that they 

really w^nt uniformity, perhaps only less diversity than 
they see around them now. Nor did -they apparently mean . 
"they want unifprm standards when they said they wanted 
more uniform ^standards (Stake' and Easley 1978, p. 14:24). ^ 

One purpose of developing behavioral objectives is to gi\e greater 
coherence to a school's total educational program, r. In the RTI s^injf^f 
there was a clear difference in the seriousness attached by various 
persons in £he educational system to "lack of articulation of instruction 
across grade levels." ^tate' social studies supervisors rated this lack 
as the most serious pf 18 listed problems. Principals and district 
supervisors rated it high on the list 9f serious ^problems , though not as 
high as state supervisors'^ Averaged across grade levels, around half of 
teachers considered it a "serious" or -^"somewhat serious" problem, with 
secondary teacherfe seeing it as more important than elementary teachers 
(Weiss 1978, p. B129-130).^ 

Objectives are generally specified through committees who work in 
good faith — "considering majority and minority views; acknowledging 
unique local conditions, teacher prerogatives, and individual differences 
among students" (Stake ^nd Easley 1978, p. i4.:22). , 

But the committee also may feel compelled to reach consensus: "One usual 
result is for the statements , to be made up, of global and noncontroversial 
^ims" (Stake and Easley 1978^ p. 14:23). Perhaps it is this .situation 



which diminishes the influence that statements of behavioral objectives 
have on teachers' choice of instructional methods* 

f 

School Climate '\ ^ 

r . i 

Whatever a teacher's preservice education, previous inservice 
experiences, or district policies, he or she works in an individual 
school — a school with an ambience of its own. In the words of one site 
observer, "The schools have lives of theii; own, existing as organisms 
exist, to 'be on with it,' perpetuating themselves and protecting against 
assault from without" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 2:23). "The philosophy 
and style of the principal an^ the traditions and social structure within 
a single school probably have most to do with the educational program 
there" (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 2:20). 

What happens to teachers in these autonomous organisms? According 
to Stake and Easley, they become institutionalized or at least socialized 
into that school's climate. A young teacher said to one of the case 
study reporters: ^ 

What I think is very sad about first year teachers is ' 
they're^so disappointed after they get into the class- 
room. [Vigorcu^ laughter from other teachers present.] 
. You have all these neat activities dnd good ideas but 
you cannot work in the classroom-type situations we have 
and have these things be successful. ... By the -fend of 
the first year, she's made a lot of revisions and things 
aren't nearly as fun. as they were, and by the end of the 
second year she's thrown out a lot of them (Stake and 
Easley 1978, p. 16:4). 

Because socialization of students is the preemptive aim of most 
schools, the teacher, in choosing teaching methods, needs to consider 
whether the method "fits" with tKe prevailing school climate. Notice 
the word school climate is u^ed here rather than classroom climate. 
While teachers have considerable liberty in their individual classrooms, 
in matters of "Jdiscipline and student control what goes on in their class- 
room must be appropriate within the general expectations for the entire 
school. .Research has suggested that developing 'desired attitudes in 
students is not accomplishable just within the confines of the classroom; 
indeed., the entire school climate must contribute (Tucker 1977, P* 117). 



Although difficult to define and quantify, the prevailing school 
climate, as exemplified by administrators, students, teachers, and the 
physical plant, appears to be a powerful influence on teachers' choices 
of Instructional practices,. Any movement to ^'reform" or change teachers' 
instructional practices must take into account the factor of school 
climate and recognize its restraining and supportive pot^ential. 

\ 

Community Influence 

Because schools are locally supported institutions, community 
expectations and wishes have always weighed prominently in educational 
decision making. liie influence of community expectations oh teachers' 
choices of instructional practices takes place early on — in the hiring 
of teachers. From all the case study observations. Stake and Easley 
concluded that: 

Teachers had .been carefully selected to fit th^ commu- 
nity • • teachers. were anxious not to put children or 
parents in anguish — so some occasionally went as "far 
, out" as the community, the parents, and the youngsters 

would let them, but seldom further (Stake and Easley 
1978, p, 16:25), 

This is not to say* that all teachers were al^ke. What seemed to 
emerge in each cpmmunity was a comfortable mix of "relatively stern 
socializers and relatively liberal socialize'rs" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
>p^.a6:25V 

Within the seldom-defined but generally understood expectations of 
the^ community, teachers choose their instructional methods,' Most parents 
seem to be in agreement with* the heavy dependence on the t-extboqk, lec- 
ture, and recitation- They learned with such methods when they went to 
school. They did not experience the use -of simulations, role plays, and 
open-ended' discussion and are therefore lik^y to identify such innova- 
tions as "fun and games." Teachers can avoid questions about their, 
teaching practices by simply avoiding nontraditional practices . 

The back-to-basics movement has helped demonstrate how closely 
teachers and laypersons tend to think in matters of instruction- While 
some teachers have protested back-to-basics as a restraint on their 
choice of instructional practice^, most have no complaint and indeed 
support .the ijfovement (Stake and Easley 1978, p. 13:55)- 

Opr. 



While teachers ai\d their communities have rarely been in philosoph- 
ical conflict in the past, recent economic conditions have dravm battle 
lines in some communities. For* years school , bond issues were virtually 
assured passage, to raise new monies for local systems. Now such^ bond 
issues across the country have resulted in "n6" votes. At the same time, 
union negotiators have found boards of education increasingly j:esistant 
to wage and condition demands. ' 

Finances clearly have an impact on teachers' i-nstructipnal prac- 
tices! In the, RXI survey, social studies teachers ranked "insufficient 
funds for equipment and supplies" .as their third most serious problem. 
"Lack of materials for individualizing" was the second most serious; 



lack of paraprof essional help and inadequate space for group activities 
were also metitioned (Weiss 1978, p. 158). The inability to secure recent 
technological inventions such as computers may well explain why so few 
teachers employ these tools in their -instruction . If budgets continue 
to decline, even the tried and true textbooks and worksheets may be less 
available. This would produce a dilemma both for teachers who rely on 
these materials and for parents who expect their use in schools. ' ' 

The community does seem to influence teachers' choices of instruc- 
tional methods, but the greatest community influence precedes the teacher 
into the classroom, ^J'eachers who might "upset the apple cart" are care- 
fully^ screened out duping the hiring process. Consequently, teachers 
who are hired feel little direct community pressure — except as budgets 
are .tightened. Even then, teachers seldom protest too loudly, theyare, 
after all, also taxpayers. 

Research Findings 

Theoretically, one influence on teachers* choices of instructional 
materials ought to be findings from research, on cognition and teaching 
methodology. Nowhere the sources reviewed was there direct informa- 
tion on how much teachers use^such information in making instructional 
decis.ions. In the nationJil survey, 40 to 45 percent of social studies 
•teachers reported that they considered prof e'ssional journals a "very 
useful" source of inf o.nnatioi)^ but it is ui\clear how much, if any, of . 
the perceived usefulness is relat^ to research findings. 
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One limitation on a teacher's use of research findings is the nature 
of such findings* For the most part, research relate^ to instructional 
effectiveness, has netted few concrete answers — answers that are defini- 
tive aad that suggest immediate applicability by teachers. In summariz- 
ing the research reviewed for a 20-year period, Wiley writes: 

A large proportion of the effectiveness research con- 
ducted in the social studies falls under the heading of 
research on instructional methods and much of this 
focuses on varioug methods labeled "critical thinking," 
"inquiry," and the like. Most of this research shows no 
significant differences between critical thinking methods 
and so-called traditional methods 4 . . (Wiley 1977, 
„ P; 9). 

Martorella,^ in another summary of research on cognition, reaches 
the same conclusion: "At this time, there appears to be no body of 
evidence that says *any of these approaches are consistently superior or 
inferior for certain types of learning to any of the alternative instruc- 
tional approaches examined in the studies" (Martorella 1977, p. 45), 
Martorella^larif ies his conclusion by saying: 

Research can always tell us something. The issue is how 
•useful the answer is. And much of the potential useful- 
ness oL-^e answer depends upon how you perceive it. 
Let m^Kllustrate: If you are a staunch advocate of the 
use of behavioral objectives, inquiry or discovery 
approaches, advance organizers, simulation games, and 
* - mastery learning, you could point with some satisfaction 

to the evidence that such approaches generally appear to 
be as effective as alternative ones in^ producing certain 
l/eaming outcomes. Given another posture, the same data 
can accurately be interpreted to say that there is no 
consistent evidence that such approaqh^s are any better 
• than Some alternatives. Advocates fo)c either posture 
can be supported by the same data (Mattol^ella 1977, 
P- ^5). \ ^ ] 

Martoxella goes on to say *that there are some clear-cut findings 
concerning .instructional variables t "Much is already known about 
sequencing and organizing instruction to facilitate a narrow range of 
cognitive outcomes. There are a number of specific models and guidelines 
suggested by research for teaching facts and concepts" (MartorelJ.a 1977, 
p. 46)* Martorella has since pulled from some of those findings implica- 
tions for the design of social studies instructional materials (Martor- 
ella 1979. pp. 11-14). 
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Thus, it appears that there ^is research going on that has implica- 
tions for instructional choixes. Frequently such research points to 
central tendencies, focusing on individuals' in general but giving no 
information on particular individuals (Martorella 1977, p. 44). Investi- 
gations have tended to be descriptive rather than prescriptive. Often 
the questions to which social studies teachers need answers produce "no 
significant differences." Those studies which do produce significant 
differences report conclusions so obvious that they offer no new guid- 
ance. Despite all 'these limitations, however, there is reason to believe 
that ultimately such research will provide answers that will help 
teachers choose more effective teaching practices. /Until that time 
arrives, it s^ems unlikely that most teachers will Consider research 
findings when they choose teaching procedures. 

In summary, o'f the s'everal factors which might be assumed to influ- 
ence teachers' choices of instructional practices, those appearing to' be 
most powerful art the climate of the ^hool in which the teacher teaches 
'and the expectations of the commifnity in which the school is located. 
The influence of these sources in large measure shapes the thinking of 
teachers and ultimately forms their personal -beliefs about which prac- 
tices are most effective and practical. Pre- and inservice training, 
behavioral objectives, and research md^y play a role in shaping choices, 
6ut the messages from these sources wirl be filtered through the (^ommu- ^ 
nity expectations andNchool climate. /-^hose practices which prove com- 
patible with climate and community are the ones mostly likely to enjoy 
long-tehn use. 



Further ^Research ' 

The results and findings of the National Science Foundation research 
projects 'and other research upon which this paper is based give us the 
best idea to date of how social studies is being taught. We knoy; more 
precisely what techniques are being used,^ what strategies and arrange- 
ments are common, uncommon, or almost entirely rejected. 

5:he findings also serve '"^to point out what still needs to be 'known, 
what questions remain unanswered, what research is critical. ^In general, 
the research on instructional practices makes clear the need for more 
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and better studies.. Although there are some *notable exceptions, much of 
th6 research on instructional practices has been poorly conceived and/or 
executed, making the findings either unintelligible or unusable. With 
that general call for more and be^tter research, the following areas seem 
among the most pressing if we are^to better understand social studies 
instruction.:—^ ' ^ 

1 . More time-on-task studies of social studies classes are needed . 
The recent research of John Goodlad and others who have studied how time 
is used in classrooms has pointed up the critical nature of time use. 
As time allotments for social studies are reduced, particularly at ele- 
mentary levels, information on what is done with the time left is, very 
much needed. Among the questions to be. asked might be: What are the 
time "wasters" in social studies instruction (e.g., getting out materi- . 
als, going over answers, giving instructions)? Do all students spend 

' about the same amount of time on task, or are time expectations different 
for different* students? How do th^ most effective teachers use their 
class* time? 

2. Mare intensive ethnographic studies of all instructiona^l t;gch- 
niques are needed . Fairly reliable information is available on the 
frequency with which various instructional techniques^re employed, but 
relatively little is knoW^i about exactly how these techniques** are 

-applied. Similarly, little is indicated ^about why the popular techniques 
arfe*so predominant and why others are used so rarely. Neither do^ we 
know why some teachers consistently use the innovative techniques that 
their colleagues avoid. Examples -of (questions for study are: What is 
really meant by "lehture" at precollege . levels? During recitation 
periods, do teachers adjust their levels of questioning to students'' 
varying abilities? Are certain personality types common among teachers 
who are more likely^to yse inquiry methods? \ 

3. The use of textbooks as the organizer and implemented of 
instruction needs intensive research . The . findings about the pre\^omi- 
nance of th^ textbook in social studies instruction are impressiire. 
Clearly, this instructional tool plays a critical role in social stiMies 
students' learning. Yet we know little about it^use. •To find out iftore, 
questions such as these need researcti: What instructional practices ^re 
suggested or implied in textbooks-and their accompanying manuals? Do 
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teachers use the manuals? How much of ^ teacher's and a student's learn- 
ing time is actually spent reading the text, as opposed to applying or^''*"^v^ 
extending what has been read? How much challenge of the "authority" of 
the text is allowed or encouraged in social studies classes? 

4. More data, hopefully morQ conclusive data, on the effectiveness 
of various instructional practices is needed . The research studies cur- 
rently, available on effectiveness of instructioiial practices are replete 
with findings, of "no significant differences" or "inconclusive results." 
A^lthough these findings are important, having "significant difference" 
information or^ which to make instructional judgments would be helpful to 
teachers and curriculum developers. Among .the questions to which answers 
would be useful are: seem to be the .immediate results of. various 
instructional practices as reflected in student success, student atti- 
tudes^ and student appraisals? What seem to be the long-term effects of 
social studies instruction? How do students evaluate the commonly, and 
not so commonly, used in^ructional practices? ^What are the effects of 
various combinations of instructional techniques? 

5, Information on th^ quantity and quality of evaluation in social 
studies classes is critical . Data in this report suggest that one reason 
teachers favor teaching of facts is because facts are "testable." Yet 
teachers' evaluation practices ^seem highly intuitive. More intensive 
study of how teachers arrive at evaluation conclusions is needed • Ques- 
tions to be answered include: How are teacher-made test questions con- 
ceived? How are students evaluated 'on recitation and discussion? What 
do teachers do when . standardized test results and their own testing 

- results conflict? How do teachets who use nontr^ditional teaching 
methods evaluate JCheir students? * ' 

The link between school climate and teachers' instructional 

|ii n ij^M I to b'e carefully detailed . The teaching practices of ^ 

teachers within a school are clearly influenced by that school's climate, 
but we know little about how this happens. The picture is further con- 
fused by the casual ohservation that considerable diversity exists among 
the instructional practices of teachers on a faculty. Answers to the 
following kinds of questions would be helpful: How are parameters - for 
teachers' instructional practices determined and communicated? Does 
school climate "vary" (i.e., are expectations and limitations different 
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for different teachers)? Why do 3ome teachers seem to constantly Vbuck 
the system," and why are the "rebels" tolerated' on some faculties and 
not others? ^ 

7. Information pn why teachers trust and distrust, or disregard, 
various sources of information on new teaching practices Is needed if 
preservice education and on-the-^job training are to be made more effec- 
Jtive. The^data In this paper suggest that teachers have few trusted 
sources of information; their greatest trust is placed in each other. 
If this is true, how can new infoiination and ideas penetrate the class*- 
room? Before we can hope to improve systems for getting information to 
teachers, we must- better understand why teachers reject so much of the 
information now provided. In particular we need to know: What are the ^ 
specific failures of preservice education in preparing teachers for the 
"real world" of the classroom? How can an individual teacher's neeSs ^ 
for information be met in systems which now deliver ""generic" inservide? 
Is inservice receirved tqore favorably by teachers when they participate 

in its planning?* ~ ' * ' 

8. More inf-ormation is needed on the changes in instructional 
prac^tices evidenced by teachers at various stages of their teaching 
careers . The "passages" t.eachers experience 'in their careers are being 
examined, but there is little information now available on how instruc- 
tion is influenced by age and experi^ice. As faculties grow older and 
more stable In the present period o^fl declining enrollments, quest fons 
su(ch as these^ should be asked: How n^ny techniques employed by a first- 
year teacher result from preservice education? By whom and how is -the 
new teacher influenced in choosing instructional practices?^ Do teachers 
who experience "burnout" change their instructional practices , during 
their burnout ^period? llow do still-enthusiast»Lc teachers who have taught 
many years renew themselyes? 

9 . The practices and needs of elementary teachers warrant careful 
examination . Elementary teachers are not social studies 'Specialists, 
yet they are expected to provide students the content and skills needed 
for successful secondary experiences. Little at^antion has been paid in 
social studies research to the elementary tea6her. As 'social studies 
status declines 1^ the elementary curriculum,, we "^need to know more about 



how elementar;^ teachers view sdtial st^^es and their ability to teach 
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the subject. Fruitful questions would include: What instructional prac- 
tices did elementary teachers learn in preservice methods courses (if 
they had any)? What link between social studies and reading do elemen- 
' tary teachers' make? How much .of aif^lementary teacher's day revolves^ 
around incidental social studies, teaching/learning, particularly in the 
area of self-concept and human relations? 

Many other areas of research would, of course, broaden and deepen 
our understanding of social studies instruction, but answers to the ques- 
tions posed above (and others they stimulate) would paint a much- more 
detailed ^picture of instruction. 

Conclusion 

) 

How is social studies taught in the United States today? Why are 
some instructional methods constantly used, while others are rarely used? 
Does instruction vary by grade level or type of student? What tools are 
used? Has instruction changed in the past 20, or 50, years? These and 
other questions were ones which we hoped to answer by syiythesizing a"val|r- 
able researclf and theory. 

In part • the -questions have been answered by the many studies cited 
in this paper. For example, we know from the available information that 
most social ^udies instruction, at every grade level, is conducted in 
large-group (whole-class) arrangements; little use is made of smaller 
groupings or individualized instruction. Similarly, most instruction is 
conducted by a single teacher rather than by teams or clusters. Teachers 
have much to do besides teaching; a considerable portion of a teacher's 
time is occupied by adminis trivia, discipline, and preparation. 

The most common tools of the teacher'ff trade are textbooks, dittoed • 
worksheets, and films or films trips. Teachers like and trust these 
tools, as do students at all grade levels. Using these tools, teachers 
lecture, discuss, lead recitation, and make assignments. They typically 
do not inquire, do ^ much with values, go into the community, conduct 
simulations, or use other '^innovative" practices. They evaluate through 
teacher-made^ tests,, recitation, and homework assignments. The evaluation 
practices serve t(? socialize as well as to provide the basisfor grades.' 
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We also know from our information that^ whatever teaching methods * 
teachers employ their choices reflect their beliefs about the needs, 
expectations, and limitations placed -on them"^ by students, thft school*,* 
and the commuTiity, Although teachers are exposed fo, new instructional 
methods in pre- and inserv^rce experiences as well as by professional 
literature and administrativ^e^ directives , they seem to weigh most heavily, 
the expectations of their school and community in making instructional 
decisions. This "decision-making process produces considerable putelic 
*and administrative support fpr^ the traditional methods used by the major- 
ity of teachers most^f tfie ^i;ime, ^ 

What is the signif icJtifce. of this information? What do we now know 
that we didn't formerly knoW? " . 

What we now have is not^<more information but more precise informa-- 
tion about instructional practices. For example, we know statistically 
how many teachers use textbooks and what ' percentage of their time is ^ 
spent in lecture or "teacher** t^lk, " For the most part, the research 
findings have confirmed traditional w'isdom and hypotheses; there is bene7 
fit in this confirmation. However, the dismaying realization that 
results from the reseai;ch synthesis — if our goal is to seek new, more 
effective ways to combat student underachievement and .disinterest — is 
that what we know may be less important than what we do no't know. 

To address this problem, and ultimately to' encourage and help 
teachers improve their instructional practices, researchers, adtainistra- 
tors, and currieu],up developers--all thos^ who would attempt to improve 
instructional practices — must begin to deemphasize "centtal^tendency" 
studies and turn the^ir attention to in-depth research on individual,^ ^ 
teachers and how tfiey teach. 

Any discussion of instructional practices is really a discussion of 
teachers, "Practices can-' be Conceived as separate entities, but only 
through teachers do they,^ have life , Ontil we better understand the 
beliefs, experiences, conditions, and expectations of . individual teachers 
who choose and use instructional techniques, thete is little prosiJect -of- 
confirlning t}ie effectiveness of commonly used practices or influencing-* 
change to other methods.; Jndividual teachers do indeed seem to be the 
key to instt^iction. We i^st krfow mor% about . their ^sl^^^sity as well a&^/ 
their uniformity to truly' understand social studies instructional ptac- 
. tices,** ' ' 
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BARRIERS TO CHANGE IIST 'SOCIAL STUDIES 
' By Lee F. Anderson . 

The .Necessary Conditions^ for Change v 
in Social Studies 



It is'eas'y to imagine a school system in which all social studies 
lessons in elementary schools and all^, social, studies classrooms in 
secondary schools ar^ informed by the philosophy, the curriculum brgani- 
^aeUon and materials^ and the instructional practices associated with 
the curriculum reform movement we have come to call the new social 
studies. Why do^s this state of affairs not ^xist in fact? Why in 1982 
do we not live in Jl world in which the teaching and learning of social 
studies are dominated by the'^pirit and substance of the past two decades 
of reform effort? ^ 

This 'pap^r attempts .to answer ?hat question, first specifying what 
would have be.en th'e. necessary (altH^sugh perhaps not the sufficient) con- 
ditions of widespread, substantial" change in social ' studies education^ 
and then arguing' that these necessary conditions did not exist and 
examining reasons for their absence. 

In order for the social studies curriculum reform movement of the 
1960s and early ^1970s* to have effected 'widespread and substantial change 
in the teaching^ of social studies in the nation^s schools,* two condi- 
tions would have had to exist. First, the 'philosophy, curriculum materi- 
als, and instructional practices endo^rsed by the advocates of the new 
social studies would have had to enter the phenomenological world ol a 
very large portion of the nation's classroom teachers. Second, this, 
body of philosophy, material-^, and\practices would havg had to be con- 
gruent with the culture'of Schoolik. or if these philosophies, materi- 
als, and practices wer^ not initil^ly congruent with the culture of 
schooling, then the 'new social studies movement would have had to effect 
change in. that culture so a| t^prodfece congruence. , 



*Whdle the focus of this paper is on the "new social studies" of- 
the 1960s and- 1970s, thfe lessons .to be learnad from this promising epi- 
sode ii) the history of social studies education are no do^ubt generaliz- 
able to future efforts to change social studies and,, beyond social 
studies, to educational change in gener-al. . - , 



Necessary Condition //I: The World of the Teacher 

Obviously, the first of these two necessary conditions never 
existed. The data "analyzed by Project SPAN clearly show that the number 
of classroom teachers who were even aware of the reform movement, let 
alone whose .prof essional lives were significantly toiiched by it, was 
v.ery small. The situation has been characterized by two instructive 
•metaphors. 

One is social studies as an iceberg. The activity* of -social studies 
reformers is the tip of the iceberg that shows abov^fe the surface^ of the 
ocean. ^ The bulk of social- studies — what is happening in the majority of 
classrooms — lies beneath the surface and goes unobserved. The other 
metaphor is of social studies education* as a deep. lake with the yind 
rippling the surface. 'Innovations are. the ripples on the surface. 
Beneath the surface lies the great bulk of schooling, which remains 
undisturbed. 

Why^ is this the case? Why did not the new social studies, enter 
into the life worlds of^ many more teachers? The answer would seem to be 
found in two partiall/ related phenomena. One phenomenon is the approach 
to and models of change, that undergirded the ^social studies curriculum 
reform efforts ^f / the past two decades. The other phenomenon is the 
ecological structure of the educational system that we reformers tried 
to change. ' . • ^ 

Modgis of Educational Change * 

Efforts to bring .aboat chatige .ifi-^ social ^tudies education may seem 
to be a kaleidoscope of tandaw events^, but closer inspection suggests 
that social studies* reformers in the- 1960s and early 1970s''were operating 
•on several aTternative models for producing change in the schools. More- 
over, these models all* seem'' to rep.resept variants of one overarching 
apprtach to educational change, the validity of -vhrtcti^an be questioned. 



*Xhe following discussion is based heavily upon the work of Richard 
Remy (1-980). . . . . ' 

\ 
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One can identify at least four alternative models* used by social 
"studies educators in their attempts to effect educational change. These 
might be chai;acterized as 'the technological model, the market model, the 
prof egsional/client model, and the political model. 

The technological model posits that the problem of change is basic- 
ally a technological problem in the 'sense that if, proper technologies 
(i.e., curriculum materials and teacher training prpcedures) are created, ^ 
then chang-e will occur in schools. According tp this model, che absence, 
of educational change is a function of the absence of proper technolo- 
gies. If and when these are developed, change will be forthcoming. 

The market model posits that the problem of change is basically a 
marketing problem. The educational system is seen as a, market in which 
there are consumers for the pro4uct;s of educational reformers . If 
reformers produce products attra<ir'tive to the consumers^ (social studies 
teachers) the latter will buy and use these products. Thus, this model 
holds that the absence of change is a function of the inability of 
reformers to picoduce attractiveQproducts. 

The professional/client model of educational change is .patterned on 
the helping professions and the clinical approach found in medicine and 
agriculture. Here the basic idea is, that social studies reformers are 
the possessors of a body of expertise t;hat teachers will 'find helpful in 
coping vith the problems they confront: Thus, the problem of change is 
basically one of the quantity and quality of interaction between pxofes- 
sional experts and their teacher clients. Enhance' and improve this 
interaction, and change in schools will follow. 

The political model sees educational change ^s a matter of manipu- 
lating power. Change comes^f and when reformers induce governmental « 
authority at federal or state levels to mandate change in ^schools;- alter- ' 
na^ti^ly, change will come if and when reformers mobilize public demands 
for changl. ' - ' 

These four models of educational change rest upon an image of th,e 

educational system as an arena governe,d by laws deifiand and supply. 

*The technological, the market,' and the professional/client models posit 

that demands exist ror innovative social ^.toidies; the challenge is to 

- 

supply tl^s dem§nd. The political model posits that there is an existing 
supply of- good products; the challenf^ is to create a demand for thain. 
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How valid is this underlying image of the educational system? Not 
very valid, I Suspect. On the one hand, there is little reason to 
believe' that a demand for innovation exists and that the problem of 
reform is therefore basically a supply problem. On the other hand, it 
is doubtful that professional reformers can by themselves create a demand 
for innovation. Why ar^ reformers impotent as ^-'tfreators of demand? To ^ 
answer this question, we must look at the nature of the educational sys- 
tem as a system. • ^ ' 

Ecological Structure of the Educational System 

We frequently- talk and write of education under the assumption that 
the processes and institutions through which society educates constitute 
a "system." Rarely, however, do we examine what kind of system it is.* 
Where .does '*the educational system" belong in the kingdom, phylum, .flass, 
order, family, genus, and species of systems? 

The reason for this lack of attention paid to this question is prpb- 
ably found in the •fact that educators wanting to talk about education at 
the societal level simply appropriated a term that had developed to 
describe schooling at the cotmnunity ir local level. At this level we 
can talk about .school systems in the yUnited States and mean something 
reasonably precise. A school system ^is a set of one or more schools 
governed by a single legislative body normally called a board of educa- 
tion or school -board and administered by .a single chief exe-cutive, 
customarily called a superintendent. At the societal ^vel the schocl 
system in^ thi^ sense does. not es^ist. No one group or person is consti- 
tutionally empowered to make or administer decisions for the local. boards 
of education, -nor is there an executive agency comparable to the office 
of superintendent* Therer- is simply no national^^y^em^ of school decision 
making^ in the way there is at the community ^Shd even^sta[te levels. 

Thus, one can legitimately ask in- what, 'if any, way-, does it make 
sense to talk of a society-wide e'ducat i^^inal system even^h^n one 
restricts' education to mean schooling. The problem is, obviously, 
greitly intensified *;hen one stretches .the boundaries of "system" to 
incorporate all social settings in which\ l^ea1:ning takes place, whether 
they be schools, churches, street corners! hosp^itals, parks, neighborhood 
bars, or airplanes in transcontinental flight. Under these circum- 
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.stances, doefe die concept of "system" in the phrase "educational system" 
have any real meaning, or are we simply talking about an aggregate of 
unrelated and disconnected phenomena? 

I think we can fruitfully talk about the educational system as a 
system, but to dp so v/e must turrf our attention to a jcind of system that 
is only recently entering into social scientific thinking about educa- 
tional systems. This is the* concept of ecological system. In the fol- 
lowing subsections, I use ecological system as a literary metaphor useful 
in highlighting several features of the educational system that are. 
relevant to understanding why the classroom impact of the social studies 
reform movement was so circumscribed geographically and limited demo- 
graphicail^. I then look at the ecology bf the educational system in a 
more precise and less metaphorical way in order 'to highlight structural 
characteristics of the system that seemed to delimit the spread of social 
studies reform in the nation*s schools. 

Educational Ecology as Metaphor 

Conventionally^, introductory biology and ecology' books define an 

ecosystem as comprised of (1) individual organism^., (2) that are related 

to other organisms of the same species^to form a population, (3) that is 

in ,turn functionally linked with-other populations to forid a biotic com- 

munity, (4) that is functionally linked to an abiotic environment; 

c(^llectively , the individual organiS|ns, the popula'tions , the community, 

and the abiotid environment . form the network *of interdependencies that 

v 

is an ecosystem. What does such a conceptualization look like when- 
applied Vb education? What are the organisms, the* populations, *the 
pommunity, and the environment that together form the ecosystem in which 
social studies education takes place? - * . ' , 

The Specie's . The organisms, of course, are the individual huHian 
beings who are involved in tbe education of the yobng', including the 
young themselves.. When we turn to populations^ the mat ter, l?ecomes a bit 
more complex, and I ^suppose one ca,n argue that the metaphqr .of ecosystem 
breaks down iTnmediately . Obviously, as we §re using the term, education 
is an intraspecies phenomenon monopolized by on^ species, homo sapiens. 
Thus, how can we think of different populations and h^ce of an ecology 



of education? The answer lies in taking seriously our elementary lessens 

in anthropology or human biology, in which we learned about the place] of 

culture in the world of nature and its adaptive significance in the life 

space of homo sapiens. 

Among the things that culture brings into existence are processes 

within human life space that are only indirectly governed by the genetic 

laws that directly govern analogues to ^these processes in the life space 

of other species. One such process is the evolution of variation through 

the differentiation of statuses or roles. »That is, while we homo 

sapiens , like all life forms , are endowed with mechanisms to assure 

genetically based variability, we add socially created variability via 

mechanisms that include status or role differentiation. In the rest of 

nature, a constantly expanding range in genetically based variability 

eventually produces a speciation. An analogous process at the level of 

social systems take^ place through the process of expanding role differ- 
ed, " 

entiation. At .time T^^ there is a^^g^^^t and a child. At time there 
is child, parent, and teacher. At time there is chii^d, parent, 
teacher, and principal. At time T, there , is child, parent, teacher, 
principal, and television producer and so on and so on until -the social 
space in which social studies education occurs is populated with a rich 
array of very different roles. 

Metaphorically, we can think of the individuals who occupy these 
divergent roles, as members'^of different populations or spe'cies^^ - Of 
course, strictly speaking, these soci^ajly "cxeated species do -not meet 
the biological test of "specieness," since there is some ^ganismic 
mobility among species (e.g., some ^eachers ^o become principals and 
some principals become textbook editors, etc.) and. there is some produc- 
tive social intercourse between members of different species (e.g., dis- 
cussions that result in new perceptions or actions sometimes do take 
place between parents and teachers) . How'ever, the inc^dehcer of role 
exchange and viable interrole infcormation tr^sfar is rather low in most 
parts, of U.S. education. Indeed, if believexs in f einca^rnation are 
correct, there is probably more mobility among^ecies. in the animal 
kingdom than among occupants of different role structures in American 
education. Moreover, thjs world population of donkeys may e^Cceed in num- ^ 
ber- the population of **viable messages" exchanged among -occupants of • 
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different roles in U*S, education. Thus, while the' biological tests of . 
species differentiation do not literally apply to speciation by social 
roles, the similarities are strong enough to warrant treating metaphor- 
ically the occupants of different educational roles as different popula- 
tions** 

Moving up a hie^rchy of complexity, the next unit in' an ecological 
system is a community, /defined as" a network of interacting and/or inter- 
dependent populations. In the case of the- educational ecosystem, the - 
community is made up^of a large ^number of populations. Indeed, we do 
not have 'any comprehensive census of these populations , let alone a 
taxonomy in which to locate them, I have mentioned in passing some of 
the more numerous and better Vknown populations — students, teachers, 
parents, administratoi^s , Othl^ populations include: teachers of 
teachers in universities, state, legislators, curriculum developers, 
educational researchers, school board members, state governors, repre- 
sentatives of interest groups c'oncerned about social education, textbook 
editors, textbook* sales representatives, curriculum supervisors, court 
justices. State-level bureaucrats, federal-level educational bureaucrats, 
scljolars who produce knowledge consumed by school people, educational 
journalists, and television producers, ' ^ 

We could go on and...'<m, but my point is simply to indicate that the 
educational community emcompasses a very rich and varied array of popula- 
tions. Moreover, many of the major populations are divisible into sub- 
species. Students are broken down by age categories. Preschool teachers 
are different in many ways' from high school teachers and both of these 
groups are different from teachers of intermediate-grade children. 
Similarly, school administrators come in relatively well-marlfed and" 
distinguishable subspecies — assistant principals, principals, associate 
superintendents, superintendents, etc, A kind of academic racial differ- 
entiation occurs within soi^e populations and subpopulatione. High school 
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'*This usage of the concept i^^||tt)fflation was suggested by Kenneth 
Boulding's analysis of ^diiferent' kinds of organizations as different 
populations withip-the sociosphere, just as different forms of life 
constitute different populations *in the blospheie. 
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science teachers are differoit from social studies teachers , who in .turn 
are different from industrLfll arts teachers. Similarly, social studies 
method? teachers irv universities belong to a .different academic race 
than trainers of administrators; these two groups are in turn racially 
distinguishable from educational psychologists. , 

Inter dependencies . The m'any populations in natural ecosystems are 
interlinked to form complej^ webs of interdependencies . The, same is true 
of the educational ecosystem. 

Consider the following illustration. In recent years birth rates 
have been declining in the United States. Since teachers "eat" children 
for a living, the declining school age population reduces, teachers ' '"food 
svpply." Hence, mor^ teachers qua teachers "die." Since administrators 
eat teachers, the decline *in the teacher population reduces their food 
supply, and thus the death rate among administrators goes up. With 
increasing death rates* among teachers and administrators, the birth rates 
of both popufations decline. Since teachers in schools of education eat 
the embryos oi 'prospective teachers and administrators^, the declining 
b'irth irates Of both these populations adversely affects their foocl sup- 
ply, and thus an increasing number of teachers of teachers die or change 
die;t:s. Diet change in turn affects other populations and relationships 
among populations. For example, when schools of education diversify, 
initiating programs to ttain people in education-related positions out- 
,side of schools, the relationship of professional educators to liberal 
'arts professors changes. When schools of education' specialized solely 
in training school personnel, a cooperative, symbiotic relationship 
characterized school of ^education/liberal arts department relations. 
Schools of education provided the specialized courses needed by liberal ' 
arts majors who waatSd to bfecom^ certified to teach; in exchange depart- 
ments of English, political science, history, music, etc., allowed educa- 
tion majors to meet their liberal arts requirements. When schools of 
education enter the business of training people for roles outside of 
schools, schools of education and liberal arts de^Tartments feed on the ' 
same populatiom. An interspecies^ relationship once characterized by 
copperation and symbiosis is replaced by a relationship of competition 
for the same food supply, namely undergraduate^ 
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Here is another kind of illustration.. For years textbook publishers 
were the prime, almost sole, suppliers of the mass-communicated language 
c<m;^umed by ^tudents. Then television came along. To a relatively Uiand 
diet of printed words, students could now add a reasonably rich fa/e of * 
visual image/s. This hadj far-reaching^ ramifications for the publi^shing 
- industry. Textbook publishers had to increase the ratio of artwork to 
words in their books. .This in turn led -to shifts in relations among 
different kinds of people in the publishing business. As pictures and 
other forms of artwork became more important^, art aild design departments 
assumed a new importance "relative to editorial departments. Moreover, 
since^ pictures cost more than words, the cost of prpducj^g^^extboo^^^ 
increased substantially, ^nls in turn meant that "ma^^j^^onsiderations" 
assumed an i^ncreased importance in decision making about what ghould and ' 
should not be produced. Of' course, this meant tbat people who special- 
ized in the promotion and sale of books took on a new-politic.al import-^ 
ance in relation to editors and others who specialized in making books. 
One could pile example upon example, but enough .has-been said to make 
this points The populations comprising the educational community, like 
^ the populations ihaking up a natural ecosystem, are linked to one another 
in a very complex network of interdependencieS. 

Environment . The biotic elemenrts of natural ecosysteiiJ^^ to which 
we have compared components of tfhe educational ecology,' also have an 
.abiotic component, normally called tha ^ystem's physical habitat, of 
which the most important 'parts are soil, atmosphere, water, and solar 
energy.' fn tha case of educational ecosystems, 'the ^ analogue^ to tha 
abiofic environment is culture.' 

,^y. culture I mean entities created by humans. I think it is useful 
to distinguish four classes of such entities that colle^|Ctively make-up 
^the cultural environment of an educational ecosystem. These are: i. 

1. Technologies . Technologies can be defined as jtdols and the 
skills to use tools.' As the case studies analyzed by Project SPAN indi- 
cate, textbooks 'are a major, if not the major, technology of social 
stfudies instruction in schools. ^- ' ' . 

2. Languages . Languages are any, symbol systems humans use to. ' 

« 

.communicate information , feelings , a/id directives. Some of the languages 



that figure prominently in the ecology of education are the language of 

lawyers, the language of scientists, the language of p'oliticians , the 

language of ^children,' and the^language of teachers. 

3i.. Beliefs. Beliefs refer to images in our minds of what is true, - 

good, and beautiful and conversely of what is false, evil, and ugly.^. 

Teachers' belief .that students have changed is one example of the beliefs 

that the case ^studies used by Project SPAN highlight. 

A. Institutions. Institutions are socially learned, Tong-lastijig . 

/ ^ — • y • , 

ways' of ^doing things.* Saluting the flag, is an institution. Collective. 

bargaining among teachers and school b9ards is becoming an institution 
in most parts of ^eJUaiil^-cLat^es^ Reading textbooks answer ing^^uesj-^ 
trons at the end of the' chapter, and taking tests are instatut ions . 
Schooling itself is ah institution. • ^ . 

So far, . I' have 'tried, to describe the educational system as an ej:o- 
system in terms of analogues ii) the^ structural properties of both educ^-^ 
tional systems ancj natural ecosystems. The same can be done Axi respect 
to functional characteristics. I will describe just a' few of many exam- 
pies that coulji be cited. . ' ^ . 

Governance :^ Natural ecosystems are self-governing systems, but 
they have no governors. The same can be- said of the U.S. educational 

^system. Just as there .is no. one part of the ecosystem of a forest that 
processes information on behalf of the whctle forest, there "is -no^ sub- 
system within the U.S. ^educational system that processes information on 
behalf of the^whole system. Just a^ there is no part of the ecology of 
a forest that sets goals -for the forest as, ^ whole, there ^is np, one 
individual, group, or institution that sets goals for the- educational' 
system as a whole? /Similarly, just as no part the ecology .of a fbrest; 
can act on* behalf of the forest as. a. whole, there is no part^ of the' 

. educational "jfystem that can act on behalf of the ^y^lm, as a whol^ _In_ 
short, there is no centralized dnst^itution of authority within th^ Ameri- 
can education system. ' ' j 

HerTce, while many people' (like tayself and' the groups with Which I 
am associated) can offer our diagnoses of the state of education in the 
Oiiited States., there are no authoritative diagnoses. ' Similarly Vhile 
many people can .set goals for education, no-one can -authoritatively set 
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go^ls. Likewise, while many people 'can act to induce change within the. 

^ system, no one can act in the name of the system to change the sy^em. 

In part the absence of . system-wide governance in U.S. education 

results from the status of education in the American polity. ' Our found- 

•' St 

ing fathers saw fit to omit education from the activities constitu- 
t;ionally assigned to the national government^ Education was thus left 
as a responsibility of state governments. They in turn. passed oh a^sub- 
stantial share of decision-maUing authority as well as administrative 
responsibility to local units commonly known as school districts. 

3ut thi^ is only part of the explanation. Even if a national czar 
for education were* to be created today, the, complexity of the* sy^t-em 
would severely limit tjie scope and range of centralized control. 
V Change . The fact that the educational system, like natural ecosys- 

tem^', is self-governing but ungoverned signif^icantly affects the* nature 
of educational change. In natural ecologies all substantial change in 

• hiotic communities is ultimately traceable to changes in the abiotic 

* .environment '.and inore particularly to climatic changes in the atmosphere^ 
.The same appears to be true- of change in the edu^atio^nal system. The 

culture of* educational ecologies — technologies, institutions, beliefs, 

^ and languages — linU the educational 'system to the larger world; through 

these links fl&w the "influences" that result in change within the sys- 
^ ^ • ^ 

tem. ' ^ 

Let cite a few autobiographical examples. I was a child dilring 

World War , II, bombarded with messages via the educational system that^ 

Germans were no good. My wife was in elementary ' school a 'few years 

latel:. World War/ II had ended and the Cold War had begun. The messages 

' reaching her were that the Germans w^re good and the Russians wex;e b^d. 

' Today, we have two*.children . Both had occasion* to study China in the 

same grade, at different times.- But the~-me*sages about China to which 

our soix was exposed were quite different from the messages to which our 

^ daughter was Exposed. The origin of Ithis difference in their .political 

education was, change in the climate of U. S. • government/Chinese government. 

relations. . , / * - 
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Energy Transfers . Let us look ajL one other kind of functional 
process before moving ons This is the matter of energy transfers within 
ecosystems. -In natural ecological Systems energy tra'usfer, is very 
inefficient because of the laws v'^f thermodynamics* Take, for example, a 
simple food chain cons'isting of grass, field mice, and weasels. ISTinety- 
nine percent of the potential solar energy availably to the grass if 
lost in ^}eat; that is, the grass converts only one percent of available 
solat? energy into plant t issue • Field mice consume ^nly two^pei:cent of 
the avail'abU^ energy in the plant biomas^. In turn the w^sels consume 
only 30 percent of ,the energy availab?^' in the i^ouse biomas^, 'At this . 
point in the £ood chain too iittle"' energy- remains/to ^ support a ''further 

J > c 

carnivore level to prey. on. th« weasels. 

'what' has happened? At each'^ trophic level: in the chain, p-rogres- ^ 
'siycly more energy is^lost in heat. Of -the solar energy absorbed by the 
gra^s, apprjOKimately 15 percent is lost through heat conversion, the 
ice lose approximatelY 68 percent of the energy transferred to them 
from plants, and* weasels lose through heat transfer a'b'out 93 ^percent of 
the energy transferred to them frpm mice. 
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In the case of the ^ducatiori^l system, l^ws ^alogous to the laws 



of thermody^mics appear to.be operative. If, energy- is .defined conven- 
tiofiaily .asMie ability' to do work; that is,- to-'effect change, there are 
at least three forms of energy wfv^hin the educationad. system, p These are. ^ 
, information, authority, and money., Th^ exchange systiems^ that ope];^te in,, 
the case of each gf these energy 'forms appear|to be \highly inefficient. 

invest- 



and governed by ^some kind of* "thermodynamic principle. 
) . '\ • ^ ^ • • ^ 

Here are. some exampfles. In the i960s ^ substantial federal, 

*ment^was ^ade in efforts *to upgrade sQcial studies education,, ip U.S. 

school? through .sumifter iii^tttutcB for^^achers. Teachers, cam^^r 

several .weeks to a university campus' for 'an iirtensive workshop under the 

direction of a social scientist ii^' me Cli?)ds. teacher r^^hese institutes "^t 

.were based on a simpl^e < theoi^y „of-"ener^y transfer.^ University personnel , 

were to abstract froti th§ totality of knowledge within a disciplii\^ a 

DcYtion that would be transf erred^'tp fr^a^hers. teachers.- in turn were t^o 

transfer some portion of this .knowledge to studen|:sv Thus, a very simple.. 

information exchange system was'o/peratlng, of no 'mo^Tt.coitrplexity . than - 

the grass-mouse-Veasel food chain discussed above Unfortunately, we d6 

. . 'J ■ "C. ■ . ■ ^t->0- ' 



not have the means of mof^itoring information translEer with the same pre- 
cision that ecologists dan construct "energy Uudgets'* for natural*' eco-. 
systems. What we do kr^w strongly suggests "that tl)e professor-teacher- 
student information transfer system was even less efficient than energy 
transfer systems between grass, mice, and weaselti. Were we able to plot 
the *shape of the information exchange* pyramid operative in the summer 
institute program, i believe it would closely resemble. the hypothetical 
one shown in Figurer i , 
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'let's take the case of jnoney^. The U.S. taxpayer through the * 
feder/l government jpent in the past couple of decades several hundred 
million dollars on so-called compensatory education programs. These 
wer/ programs intended to^ enrich the^ educational opportunities > of chil-: 
dr/rt of low-income families ^ Imagine that We had a measure of the amount 

change produded in different populations for each dollar spent on 
:ompensatory education. Based on my reading of evaluations of compen- 
satory education ptograms. Figure* 2 fehows my hunch of how a change^ graph 
would look. - ' ^ Ji * • ^ 

Finally, let us look at energy in the form of author: 
years ago the school board of a large urban school system 
have a passing acquaintance adppted a policy that decisioi 
be decentralized and the participation of JLocal school acLministrators, 
teachers, and parents, maximized.^ What was the consequence of this burst 
of energy? Virtually no change in the role of building-level administ.ra- 
Itors, teachers, or ^'arents in educational policy making. The force of 

the policy wa^s largel}5. lost in the "heat" ^enerate(J by efforts to change 
• • • • % 



ity . Several 
with which I 
making should 
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traditional bureaucrat ic* wajys of doing -things; Virtually none of thdt' 
force found Its way into the -behaviors of buildings-level principals, 
te.achers, or parents. 



Figure 2 

HYPOtHETICAL GRAPH OF CHANGE PRODUCED M 
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Summary . * I have been concerned with the. problem of conceptualizing 
the context in which social studies education takes place. Specifically, 
I have argued that it may prove useful to think of this context as an 
ecosystem metaphorically analogous to natorial' ecosystems, I think such 
a view IS potentially fruitful for a simple reason: the educational 
system both looks and behaves like nati^ral ecosystegis, as I have tried 
to illustrate. 

■ , ' ■ \ • ■ 

Educational Ecology: Bronf enbrenner Model 

The notion of the educational system as an ecological system is 
morp than a metaphor that illuiftinates some of the resistance to the 
changes in schools championed by ^cial studies- reformers. Ecology also 
provides a particular perspective on education and more broadly on human 
development, as -Urie Bronf enbrenner demonstrates in his path-breaking 
work. The Ecology of Human Development: Experiments by Nature and Design 
(1979). want to us^e some, of Bron.f enbrenner ' s ideas in trying to 
illuminate structural characteristics of the educational^ system that 
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seped to constrain, impede', or otherwise limit the' diffusion within 
schools of social studies reform efforts. 

.'Let us begin with a premise that sterns to emerge clearly from the 
data reviewed by Project SPAN: teachers are the keys to what happens or 
does not happen in 'social studies lessons in elementary schools and 
social studies classes in^-high schools: T.o the extent that this* is true, 

• change ip^ social studies instruction is a function of change in teach«r6. 
We can usefull/ think of chan'ge'^as a development process, > defining devel- 
opment to mean "^lasting x^hange in the Vay in which a person perceives 
and deals with ..the environmentj^J^ (Bronf enbrenner 1979,. p. 3)., Thu§, 

* teacher devel^ptripnt s^an . be de£lne;d^ ^as < a lasting change^, in th^ way' a 

'teachen 'perceives and .deals with s6c;fcai studies, ' 

l' ^ ^' ^ ' * ' 

i .> The,^ process of hyman AevelopiJient consists^of an interaction between 

fhe developing person -and" the charac>teristi<;;s the ecological environ- 

^ment in- wh±ch the person ^ i« enfbedded. "The ecological environment is ' 

ponceivedV Bt&nf enbretiner observes, "as ■ a set of nested structures, 

each inside the next,' like ^ of Russian dblis" (p, 3). 

At the center'of the Bcologlcal structure are the immediate settings 

•Containing the developing persons j In the case of teachers, these are ' 

the settings that thjay phenomenoi,6gically experience in .their day-to-day 

lives. _These include such scho9l-relat;ed settings as classrooms, 

teachers' lounges,! inse^;vice workshops ,\meetings between teachers and 

curriculum ^supervisors and administrators, professional meetings, and 

union meetings. Other settings ^ are to be fourtd in the contexts'^of 

teachers '.^involvement in families, religious groups, political groups, . 

-voluiitary associations, etc. , ' . ' ' ^ ' . 

A second' structural level x)f the ecological environment consists of' 

"other persons pres'ent in [a] setting, -the nature of these links, .and 

the'ir indirect inflilence on the developing person through 'their effect ^ 

on those who deal with him 'at first hand. This complex of Interrelations 

within the Immediate setting i^ referred to as the microsystem " (Bron- 

fenbrenner 1979, p. 7). The microsystem is* embedded within larger and 

larger systema. Following Bronfenbr^nner , we can conceivie of teachers 

functionin'g withiJi v^a four-level ecological environment* The first level 

is That of microsystem ,' the second that of mesosystem , the third exo- 

system , and the fourth macrosystem. Bronfenbrenner 's formal definitions 



of these four levels are useful in under stlnding to what; these feur - 
^ ' - . \ 

concepts refer: 

A microsystem is a pattern of adtit^ities , roles, and 
interpersonal relations experienced by the developing 
person in a given setting with particular physical and 
material characteristics (p. 22), ' 

A. mesosystem comprises the interrelations among two* or 
more settings in which the developing person actively 
participates (such as,*i6r a child, the relati'otis among 
, home^. school, .afrd neighborhood peer group; for an adult, , 
among family,'. work, and social life) (p. 25). ' ^ ' - 

An exosystem refers, to one gr' moje settings tftat do not 
involve tUe developing person as an actlve^participant,^ . ' ^ 
but in which events occur that affect, or are affect^d^ ' 
V . by what happens in tiie setting containing the dBvelopi^g 
person (p« 25) . • 

/ The macrosystem ;t>ef ers -^to consistencies, in the form and 
content of lower-order systems (jnicro^, meso-, and exo-) 
that exist, or could exist, at tlfe level of the subcul- 
ture or the Culture as a whole, along with any belief 
systems or ideology underlying sudh consistencies 
^ ' (p/26). ' > . 

Using this conceptual mapping of the ecological environment .in 
which individuals are enmeshed, oile can ask of any person or group of 
persons: How conduciye are the various characteristics or structural . 
attributes of their ecological environment to their development? In 'our 
case the critical" question is: How conducive is the ecological environ- 
ment of social studies teachers to their development; that is, conducive 
to -lasting change in the way teachers perceive and d eal with social- 
studies? Unfortunately, the general global answer to this question ;4eems 
to be "not very." Let us" look at some specifics. - ^ 

MicrosystemMevel Analysis . We begin by looking at the teacher in 
the microsystem of th^ school. Adapting the general definition ' of 
microsystem\o the context of teachers and schools, we can de^fine that 
microsystem simply as the pattern' of activities, roles, and 
interpersonal relations experienced by teachers in t^ sietting .of a 
school. The three critical factors are activities , interpersonal , 
relations ,' and roles .. As Bronf enbrenner (*1979 , p^ 22) .notes, these are ^ 
"the elements, Qr building blocks, of the microsystei^." While these 
. thtee elements can be treated > ■ , ^ / ^ ^ 
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separately in 'an analysis of a microsysXein, such as' a^school, the first 
two elements can also be collapsed, into ^the third; that is, into role^ , 
since role encompasses the first two^ Following Bronf enbrenner , a role 
.'is defined as "a set of activities'- and ' relations expected of a person 
occupying a particular position in society, and of otfhers in relation to 
that .person'^ (p. 85). , , - ^ ' 

1 For our purposes tl^e critical question to be asked of schools as 

microsystems is this: How conducive to so.cial studies teachers* devel- 
opment is the role of teacher in the microsystem of the school? To 
answer this question, let us distinguish the* five basic dimensions of * 
the te^her.role: (1) teacher in relatipn to students , teacher in/ 

relation to school adniinistrative personnel (principals, curriculum 
' supervisors, etc,)? (3) teacher in reflation to other teachers, 
(4) teacher in relation to parents, and (5) teacher in relation to com- 
munity (boards of education, citi-zen grbups, etc.)- 

Teacher-^ in relation to students ^ Without doubt this is tiie .domixiat- 

/ 

ing dimension of the teacher role, at least in respect to tl^me alloca- 
tion. Are teacher/student activities and relationships conducive to 
teacher ilevelopnient in the directions favored by the advocates of social 
studies reform? They could be if* the following sequence of learning 
took place within a classroom: (i) students"use textbooks or other 
instructional materials incorporating the philosophy and approaches of 
.the neif social studies; (2) by Reading the instructional materials stu~ 
" dents become , socialized into the "culture of the nev7 social studies"; 
(3) the students, in turn, socialize their teacher into this culture. 
, • While possible, this chain of events is not very likely, for a 
couple ' of reason's . ^« ' First , the hierarchical authority stfucture^«.of 
schools and classroom combined with the doctrine of student inferiority 

inhibits student-to-teacher learning. Second, to the extent student-to- 

. . 7 

teacher ie'^rning does take place, it is likely to contribute to teacher 
*" ' .'* ' 

development in a direction opposite, to that* espoused by the- social 

^ < ' ' ' ^ • / " 

studies reformer's.' The reason is simple. Students can experience the 

new social studies materials ^to be cognitively 'too dif:^icult or to "be 

. alien to the culture of the traditional classrooms into which they have 

been previously socialized. They are "turned 'off" or '"tuned out," which 

in .j;urn affects 'their teacheX. Ttius, teachers who wej'e at time^ T^ com- 

0_ ^ , - 28JL 



• mitted to the philosophy, approach, and style of the^ilai^^cial. studies 
become at time resocialized by their studentsf\hey thus reach ^thS 
conclusion that "this or that bo6k^,-or this or that activity, doesf not 
work with my students. Hence, Ghere Us little' reason to expect that ' 
the teacherS(student dimension of the teacher role is a powerful context 
for" development^on the' part of teachers* ^ ^ 

Vpeacher in relation to administrative personnel . Does this dimen- 
3ion- of the teacher role cons^titute a powerf^il context for teacher devel- 
opment? It could if one or a combination of two conditions prevailed^: 

1., If teachers experienced admini.strative personnel,, such as prin- 
cipals and curriculum supervisors, as strong .educational leaders who 
provided a substantial. degree of guidance' and assistance and advocated 
the n^w^social studies. I' do not know to'w^at extent the Project SPAN 
data -address tfte latter issue, but these data do raise questions about 

^ the extent to whlch^adjninistrative personnel are experienced by teacKers 
as strong educational leaders. ' 

2. If 'schools were highly . bureaucratized institutions in which 

" administrative pefsonnel could work their will on teacHers' classroom 
hehavior as assembly-linie supervisors might on\the workers under their 
jurisdiction. ' This^ is not tfie ca'se. ' * . 

Dan Lortie (1969) has noted that the organiz,ational structure of 
public schools meets cTnly 'ihinimal criteria of bureaucracy; there is a 
.hierarchy; of offices filled through merit, but the hierarchy is rela- 
'tively flat; there are division^ of labor, but the divisions are compar- 
atively few; there are careers available, but because the organisation 
is a flat one there are few chances for promotion, and many spend only a 
few^years in such employment; while there are rules of operation, they 
pertain mor^' to problems of organizational management than to the actions 
and behaviors ^of teachers in tfie classroom, who constitute the core of 
the educational enterprise. As Robert Dreeben suggests. 

Although. teachers may have^to follow syllabi handed down 
\ from the ^superintelident' s office and follow di«rectives- 
issued by the principal and hi"S administrative subordi- 
,-^hates, many, if not most, of their day-to-day activities ^ 
are -gove^rjied by the exigenciies and pressures of the 
classroom (Dreeben 1970, p. 47). ^ \ 
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Some. of the sociology of education llteratuire sugge^sts-- t:l)at .schools might 
.be.more uVefully looked upon as federated or even feudal. polities. "Dan ^ 
* Lor tie makes the point well: ^ , r • 

Caring less about school-wide th^n classroom affairs, the' 
»^ teacher is not reluctant to » grant the principal' clear 
. hegemony ovet thpse inatXi^rs, which do not be^r direx:tly 
upon h^r teaching aqtivities . . . the '^principal's j)ri- 
mary sphere is the 'sqhool af large, the teacher's is the 
^ classroom (Lortie 1969, pp, 3^-36) • ■ ' . ^ 

Lortie has also noted, tha't as principals approach matters of instruction, 
"th^ number and tone,'of administrative initiations change and the 'sug- 
gestion' becomes more characteristic than the 'order'"' (Sortie 1969, p. 
13). ' . ' ' . * 

This division of political labor, in wljich the principal gives the 
teacher the classroom and the teacher in turn gi^es the principal 'the 
school, explains, in part why ,- in- James •^Shaver ' s apt phrase, "social 
s£udi'es»ref orm languished at the classroom door.V Textbook selection is 
mast oft^ done at the level of the school if not at the level of the 
district. This is more the domain of the principal than of most class- 
room ^teachers . Principals, far more' thW teachers, are linked to com- 
mercial publishers through their book salespeoplei Thus, to the extent 
that the social studies reform movement gained control of the tektbook 
industry, that industry became a conduit interlinking the deveO-opers of 
new materials and school Rrindpals; there t\^e, pipeline of.t;^en stopped. 
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producing the often-observed phenomenon^ of school storage rooms stacked 
with social studies materials unused by teachers. 

Does all of this say that teacher/administrator relationships are - 
hever powetful' contexts for teachers' development? No, clearly there 
ace schools where teachers have, changed in response ta leadership from a 
principal or a curriculum supervisor* Undiar what conditions does this 
occur? The data analyzed by Project SPAN do not dnlighten us much on 
this point. However, they do suggest, as does mu-ch other literature, , 
that (1) schools are probably the smallest unit of change (and perhaps 
the largest as well) and (2) change within schools may well be. a function 
of charismatic leadership (in contrast to bureaucratic leadership) exer- 
cised on the part of a qchool p>-lncip. 1 or corrjUiulum supervisor • 
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Two conclusions suggest themselves. Fjifst, when the following 
-conditions prevail, teacher/administrator relationships become powerful 
contexts 'for the^evelopment >of social studifes t*eachers: (i) a group of 
teachers is linked to a ' charismatic principal and/or curriculum super- 
visor, (2) this principal or supervisor is ccmimitted to and knowledge- 
able about the new social studies, and (3) he or she is capable of pro^r^ 
viding teachers with material and logistic support as well as inspira- 
tion and motivation. Second, this particular constellation of factors 
is statistically very rare. • . 

Teacher , in reijation to other teachers . How powerful is thia. dimen- ^ 
• — = -t ' ^ 

sion of the teacher's role as a context for the development of social 
studies teachers? Potentially, it is very powerful, but in actuality it 
Is not. As highlighted by the data analyzed by Project SPA!^, as well as 
by much other research,^ teachers look to other teachers for assistance 
- ^nd j^iipporr miirh more than. ^hey__ look JL^o othey people in their immediate 
or remote environment. Thus, commitment to arid skill in teaching the 
new social studies might have been widely diffused through a contagion 
process in much the same way that flu or other microparasitic diseases- 
diffuse through a population. This did not happen, so the question is 
why it didn't.* ' , 

Two' conditions would have had to ba' present for a "new social 
studies epidemic" to sweeg, throu^ the schools. One, given the siz'e of 
•the teacher population, a rather large number of teachers would have had 
to have been successfully exposed to the new. social studies. Two,, 
reasonably well-developed communication ^networks among teachers would 
have been needed. Neither condition, in fact, prevailed. 

Let* us assume that 25,000- teachers were exposed to the new social 
studies through summer institutes, workshops, 'and theMike (a very 
liberal estimate). Furthermore, let us assume that every one of the 
encounters between these 25,000 teachers and the new social studies 
produced an enthusiastic convert skilled in carrying the message to other 
teachers (clearly .an unrealistic assumption). Even if. this had occurred, 
one suspects xBat the number of affected teachers would not have been 
demographically substantial. * • ^ 

The second cond^ion did not and does not prevail either. There is 
no well-developed communication network linking teacher-to-teacher either 
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within or between schools. As Dan L*ortie ajid many other^ students of 
school life point out, teaching is a lonely profe'ssion. . ^fost of a 



teacher ' prof essional life is spent in social iXlation and intellectual 
seclusion, • Most inter-teacher coihmunication takes place in teachers' 
lounges, where it is confined to "small talk," and in union meetings, 
where it is restricted to "bread and butter" matters. N»either is a » 
powerful context for teacher development. 

The structuring of the edu^tional system provides v^y few con- 
texts for effective teacher development. Teacher centers may prove to 
be one of these, and for a- small fraction of teachers some types of 
wor4cshops and professional meetings may prov^ to be another. In some ^ 
schools the workday and social organization oP teachers are* structured 
to facilitate and encourage professionally oriented communication among 

teachers, but the number of ' such schools is tiny. 
» 

In summary, I suspect it is not an exaggeration to say that dis- 
counting their initial socialization into the profession during the first 
two 6r three years of teachings a large majority of teachers devote no 
more than five perjcent .of their .professional lives to professionally 
oriented communication with other teachers. This is not a reflection^ 
them as persons. Structural features of the ecological, environment' in 
which teachers are located do not facilitate teacher-to-teacher communi- 
catibn. Te the contrary, they inhibit and discourage It. , , ' 

Teacher in relation to parents . Again the question is: how power- 
ful a context for teacher development is this dimension of the teacher 
role? Obviously not powerful at all, as far as the new social studies 
ate concerned. Few parents, are in contact with their children's teachers 
even within the limited context of a PTA or' occasional Parents' Night or 
Visitors' Pay. Of those that are, few know or care about the new social 
Studies and hence do not put pressure on or support teachers in this 
matter. ^ It: would appear that th'e only time in which teacher/parent . 
relationships play an important role in educational change is when the 
demand for change originates^ outside of the formal educational establish- 
ment and is widely diffused through the attentive school public. The 
"back-to-basics", movement seems to be a good case in point. 

Teacher/ community relations . The influence of this dimension of . 
the teacher role on teacher development is negligible as far as the kind 
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of development envisaged by the social studies reform , movement is con- 
cerned. For most teachers this is a phenomenologically unimportant ^ 
aspect of their role. For many teachers, when this facet (Jf their role 
tioes take on salience, it Inhibits rather than facilitatjes professional 
growth of the kind desired by the atlvocates of the new social *stii4ies. 
Teacher/community relationships tend to become sadient to teachers o%ly 
in .times of politrcal controversy and protests Almost without exception, 
con t rover sjT^iti social studies is triggered ^by prot'ests directed .against 
the new social studies in cohitrast to public protests in their behalf. 

Mesosystem-Level Analysis . A mesosyste'm is defined as the *'inter- 
relations amcHflg two pr more settings* in which the developing person 
actively particip^tes"'^(Bronf enbrenner , p .' 26). It is' thus a system of 
microsystems. Bronf enbrennerr uses th^ examples of th^ interrelations of 
home,! school, and neighborhood peer groups as tfhe mesosystem af a child 
and the- interrelations of work, -family, and social settings as t^he meso- 
system of an adult. Helre again,, my concern is to assess the. extent to 
which the mesosystem in which social studies' teachers are embedded is 
conducive to their professional, development. Examined first is the 
interrelations.hip of .^schools, families, and community social, settings in 
which teachers are ' involved . Then * I' look at -the ii^te'rrelations pf 
schools apd "teacher education settings." f - 

Is bHere any raasonTto believe that the first of these mesosystem^- 
the interrelationships among school, famiiy, and community settings — 
constitutes a powerful context for teacher development? I know of only 
one piece of research that bears on this question: Dan Lortie^s Schoo l- 
teacher (1975). Lortie found that many older teachers shift energies, 
time, and interest away from^th^r work in schools to their family and 
other out-of-school activities because of frustration .and weariness. To 
the extent that this occurs, the mesosystem of school, family, and com- 
munity is hardly a powerful developmental context. To the contrary, 
this system works against or at least inhibits professional growth on 
the part of teachers. 

This line o-f argviment, of course, assumes that family and community 
settings are not in themselves powerful microsystems for the prof essio^'^l 
development X)f teachers. Is this assumption valid? . In general , probably 
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yes, but ther^ may be' Jj^oteworthy exceptions. Some families may be power-^ 
' fql contexts for teacher -d^elopment; for example, families in which 
» both husband and wife two loVers'are highly motivated teachers or 
families in'wbich a parent who i^ also a teacher takes a very activf < 
interest in the social education of their children and hence makes the 
family itself a setfing fpr social studies education. All of this is 
simply speculation, since to my knowledge we do not have any data bearing 
on this matter.. • . r ♦ 

What is true of families .may. also b.e true bf community settings for 
sp»e teachers. For eXBmplfe, -a teacher part^icipating in a religi^)us ^ 
organization that 'stresses a theology of sociaj. justice ni&jf be 'feUaped by 
his or her exprtience in ways that carry .over ^^o his or her^ social 
studies ^^/eacHing in *^chools. A cofnparable dynamiV: m^y be operating in 
t\ie case .of teachets vfho are act^-vely involved in leadership roles within 
ycfuth groii^ or actively involved in local political parties or'.citizen 
"fiction groups. Again^ this is speciliatioh in the absence of relevant 
data. ' . ^ . ' ' ' ' 

^ Let U6 now- "turn ^to a Sfcond dimension of -the 'meffosystem in which 
, teachers are -embedded — the' interrelationship of classroom and "teacher 
education se-ttings" such a^ teacher workshops, instj»tutes, and'' extension 
courses. How much do ^ese interorelationships contribute to teacher 
development? ' . 

» . » ^ * . 

^> Bronf enbrenner (1979, pp^. 20^9^236)^ has identified a wide variety of 

factors that contribute to the . development potential of mesosystems . 
Colnparison of the characteristics of many of the most frequently occur^ 
ring fotms of inaervice teacher education with Bronf enbrenner * s inventory 
of th,e features of. mesosystems supportive of devej-opment reveals very 
little overlap. Hence/ it is not surprising that the' authors of the 
Raaci ^tudy of change agents observe that "the only consensus that appears 
to/exist about staff development is that what we have now is ineffective 
d a waste of time. The general feeling is that most staff -development'* 
rograms have, benefited neither teachers or students" (McLaughlin and 
Marsh 1978, p. 70) . ^ • / ' \ 

The Rand study suggests that staff development activities must 
recognize five facets of professional learning in order to be effective: 
(i) teachers possess important clinical expertfise; (2) professional 
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'Wriyln^-4s an adaptive and heuristic process; (3) professional learning 
is a long-term nonlinear process; (h) prof ess ix)nal learning must be .tied 
to schooj-^feite program-building -efforcs^^and (5) professional -leari^ing 
is 'critic §lly^ influencfe^d by organizational factors in the school^ site 

*and in the district (McLaughlin and^^arsh 1978,vp. 91). It seems -self-, 
^ident^ that the majfi^tity^ (b^t- n<3.t:. all) te^eher^rainirlg efforts ^in the 
new social studies dpi not in laqX incorporate? .^nost, let alone all, of 
these facets. To the contrary, tWfey 'exemplified rather well two of the 
types of development ef^r^^rts that the ^and'^tudy found to be ineffective: 

Staf f-develoi);nent:\activit.ies underta<Jceri in isolation .* ^ 

from teacher's day*-tp-da'y responsibilities seldom had 

much impact' (^fcLaughl4n alid ^&rsli' 1^78,'- p.' 88). ^ . ' 

^ 'It i^ cleat, ehat packaged inlservice program^, especially 

• those offered winfout extensive classroom* foliow-ilp and . , 

teaoher par ticipatiop^:, aresj-jiiot likely to 'be effective ^ • 

(McLaughlin and MirsK 157^ t>, 93). - " ' ^ ^ 

In summary ,; ex ami^: ion of C^e mesol-evel of th^ ecological environ- 
ment in which social studies te'achers ^ynct i<n\ indicates tha*'t it is 

* largely ^lacking ''in 'sfru(;tural features that contribute Jro ,the prbfes- 

• sional grbwth.or develojjment of ^teacher^. ' \ ^ 

Exos^y St em-Lev ej. Analysis . ? -An -'exosyst^m is defined* by 
Bronfenbr^nrter as one' or maf^^^etfe^Logs in which the developing person i^ 

•'^ot an.acti-ve participant, but iS.whijch events occur that ''affect or are 
affect;ey by , wjiat' happens. .inNtl>at ' setting^ For. i^eachers the world- of 
educational governance' and fifties constitute* such a .system. Teachers 
do not regular l§r participate Un depision mak^ing -at the level^ of school 
dist^^, slate, or nation, but ^ they can Ke * affected, by the decisions 
madi->/and the actions taken in such settings as a scASS^lL board meeting, a 
state'depar^ent of educatioi;^ or th6 U.S. Department ot Education. 

^ Thus, one can ask at tKis level of ecpJ^ogical analysis the same question 
we posed at the other levels: How conducive is the exosystem to the 
professional development or .growth of teachers? 

Brorvfenbrenner (1979, p.- 256) ^^s fof'^h two hypotheses relevant to 
this question: - " ' 

■ \ ^ 
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The developmental potential of a setting is enhanced to 
the extent that there exist direct and indirect. l:(.nks to 
power settings through which* participants la the' original 
setting can influence allocation ^f re^iources and the 
makitig of, decisions that are responsive to the needs of 
/ the« developing' person and the efforts of those who act 
in his behalf. * ' ' 

The developmental potential of a setting varies inversely 
with the number of intermediate links in- the netwark 
chain connecting that setting to settings of power. 

Assuming^ the validity of these hypotheses, do the conditions con- 
ducive to teacher development prevail within the exosystem in which 
teachers function^ Unfortunately, the findings of the Rand study indi- 
cate that they do not. Two of M-cLaughMn and Marsh's interpretations pf 
these findings ate particularly relevant. ^They suggest^ first that 
teacher participation in educational change efforts involving staff 
development tends to be very limited* or restrictive, 

/ . . yet, tlie invitation for teachers to participate in . • ^ 
collaborative planning and implementation of significant 

* change has-been a mixed message. Teachers were invited 
to participate wit;hout 'having significant decision-making 
power ^nd without time being given for them to participate ^ . ^ 
meaningfully. Moreover, school district administrators - 
and colleges often set up a host of bureaucratic regula- 
• tlons that made . authentic teacher participation quite v;; 

^ . difficult (tlcLaughlin and Marsh 1978, p. 91). ^ : ^ 

Second, t^ note that th\s ' situation* probably reflects a widely 
shared deficit model of tfeacher development. They characterize this 
model in this way: ^ ' ^ 

In general, the deficit model of staff development is 
characterized by the view of other .educators that teacher^ 
need staff development because they lack the necessary 
skills to teach successfully (McLaughlin and Marsh 1978, 
p. 89). , ' 

To summarize is again ^to reach a disheartening conclusion: At the 
exosystem level, just as at* the meso- and microsystem levels, the eco- 
logical environment of teachers is not conducive to professional dev^;.- 
opment and growth. Thus, what i§ surprising is'not that ^^o few teachers 
have developed in directions espoused by the social studies reform move- 
ment, but rather that so many have done so.^ ' 
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^ Necessary Con<j^ition //2; The Culture -of the School 

I turn now. to the second of the two necessary conditions that would 
have had to exist in order for the new social studies reform movement to 
have impacted in a wides^pread.and substantial way on the ^nation' s social 

. stud^ies clasisrooms. This condition , can be stated- as follows': The phil- 
osophy and instructional products produced by the, new social studies 

/ voul5 have bad to be congruent with the culture of schools, or if an 
initial incongruence existed then the new social studies movement would 
have had to have been able to modify ,the culture of schools to fit the 
demands of the new social studies « <i 

Clearly this condition^- did not obtain. In retrospect, two things 
seem- very clear. First, the philosophy of the new social studies and 
the instructional jnaterials ant^practices that embodied this philosophy 
were noncongruent or incompatible with the prevailing culture of schools. 
This point can be better understood by examining the following questions, 
as is done in the following subsections: Why did the social studies 
reform movement j^roduce a philosophy and a set of instructional material 
and practices that were in varying cjegrees incompatible or noncongruent 
with the prevailing culture of schools? In what ways was this incompati- 
bility evident? 

Second, the social studies reform movement was powerless to effect 
any substantial kind or degree* of change in the prevailing culture of 
schools • The final su'bsection^ of this paper focuses on why the social 
studies reform movement was not able to change school culti^^re to fit^ the 
shape of the new so''cial studies. 



Reasons for Incompatibility / 

r Sarason's (197r0 perceptd 



Seymour Sarason's (19710 perceptive analysis of t\e rise and decline 
of the new math is very instructive in developing an answer to the ques- 
tion of ^ Why the social studies reform movement produced a philosophy and 
a set of instructional materials and pra'ctices that were incompatible 
with the culture of schools. The parallels between the natur,^! history 
of the new social studies and the new matW are striking. First, as in 
the case of math, the demand for change in social studies education and 
the diagnoses of why change was needed eame out of the culture of univer- 
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sities and their associated research and develoiiment ' centers. In both 
cases the primary stimulus originated not in the phenomenological world 
^of te'achers and students but at the macro-level of society. Soviet _ 
technological innovation was the stimulus in the case of math (and also" 
the new natural sciences). In the case of social studies, the sources 
of the ^demand* were mare diver-ee and pluralistic. Some reformers saw 
traditional social studies as an ineffective vehicle of citizenship 
education in an eir^ of rapid s5ciaL change. /Others thought that what 
was happening in math and the natural sciences should be.'«mulate4 in^the 
social sciences. For both types of reformers there was the stimulus of 
available 'federal funding. ^ 

Second, in social studies, as in math, there was no substantial ' 
clamor coming out of the world of schools. (It is true that several 
social studies supervisors and curriculum coordinators were associated 
early with the reform movement, but as Sarason and the case study data 
useW by Project SPAN ^ndicate, these pe'tsons, while school personnel, 
are more often in their values an^ attitudes a part of .the culture of 
universities . than the culture of schools.) ^ 

Third, to my knowledge, none of us involved in the oarly days of 
the social studies reform movement self-consciously asked ourselves such 
questions aa: Why is the call for social studies reform cobing out of 
the culture 6f ^universities but not out of the, culture of schools? What 
is the significance of this sociological fact for the enterprise we are 
undertaking? Are we, in fact, involved in a process of change in which 
one culture seeks to impose itself upon another culture that is different 
and potentially resistant, if not hostile, to such imposition? 

Since the complex set of issues encapsulated in questions like these 

r 

did not rise to th>e level of consciousness and become items in an agenda 
of careful and self-conscious deliberation, we took stild a fourth step 
in the footprints that had been laid by the math reform effort. We paid 
little thought to what schools are like*^ as complex cultural systems, 
with systemic structures and institutional regularities that might figure 
in the dramas of curricular change ^nd teacher reeducation. Why did We 
not do thig? It appears to be for the same reason math reformers gave 
the culture of schools so little thought. We saw the culture of schools 
to be fundamentally irrelevant to bringing about change in social studies 
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ed\ipiation. We assumed implicitly i'f not explicitly that the formal 
curriculum of schools was independent of the culture of schools, and 
h^e change in curriculum and instruction could be achieved independent 
of , any ^hange in the structural characteristics of schools as social and " 
cultural systems. Or, alternately, we ^assumed implicitly if not expli- 
citly that the culture of schools was so fragile and plastic that it 
would change e^asily and painlessly in response to changes in formal 
curriculum and instructional practices. 

I suspect that in most cases we made .one or both of these assump- 
tions unwittingly. Moreover, the psychodynamics of our situation prob- 
ably operated ag^ipst these matters being raised to a level of conscious 
reflection since an active consciousness of the most obvious. ^alternative 
and competitive assumptions might well have paralyzed our reform efforts. 
That is, had we seen that changing curriculum and'instructional practices 
might be linked to the deep-seated institutional culture of schools in a 
cqmplex network of powerful and subtle interdependencies, it would have 
been very easy to' become entrapped in a psychology of hopelessness, in 
which any and all reform efforts are perceived to be bootless or futile. 

Whether it was because of parochial vision.^ inadvertence , or the 
psychodynamics of .repression , we tended to mak:e one or both of the 
assumptdphs noted ^bove. Let me illustrate this with two examples from 
my 6wn work. In 1970, Richard Remy and I were directing a project in 
political education for the Ani^rican Political Science Association. We 
produced a document in which we tried to characterize the dimensions ^f 
the potential inv^olvement of the political science profession in educa- 
tional reform efforts at the precollegiate level. We identified four ^ 
suth dimensions—research, tearher education, curriculum development, 
and work on the social structure and' culture of schools/ Note the 
assumed and unquestioned independence of the Utter from both curriculum 
development and teacher education. 

The second case study of my stupidity? my naivete? my inadvertence? 
my intellectual schizophrenia? centers on my role as designer and general 
editor of the Houghton Mifflin elementary social studies program, Windows 
on Our World {Andersqn 1976). While writing the rationale for this- 
program and developing its design I was simultaneously reading Philip ^ 
Jackson's Life in. Classrooms (1968). Let me quote a paragraph in which 
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Jackson begins 'a discussion of the inter-relationship of the fornial and^ 

informal Or hidden curricula in elementary schools: 
« * 

If it i^ useful 'to think of there, being two curriculums 
-in the classroom, a natural 'question to ask about the 
relationship between them is whether their joint mastery 
calls for compatible or contradictory personal qualities. 
That is, do the same strengths that contribute to intel-"* 
, lectual achievement also contribute to the student's* 
success in conformity ' to institutional expectations? 
This question likely has no definite answer,' but it is 
/£hougiitr^ and even a brief consideration of it 

. /leads into a thicket of educational ^nd psychological 
tissues ("Jackson 1968, p, 35), 

fhis paragraph is heavily underlined in my copy of the book, with a nota- 
tion to stress the poin^fe^'^e^n I w^s using the Jackson book the following 
fall in an introductory education course at Northwestern University, It 
w^s not until a few years later, When I had spent some time working with 
teachers who were using Windows , that I came to realize that one source 
•of the difficulties some teachers were experiencing stemmed from the 
fact that while I had incorporated the notion of the interdependence of 
the formal and the hidden curricula in^tJHilythinking as a scholarly 
student 'of schools as social instituti.ons, I had not internalized this 
fact ifti my role as a curriculum developer. Hence, Windows was designed 
on the unverbalized assumptions that t^e formal curriculum of elementary 
schools wa^ essentially independent bf^the culture of elementary schools; 
or if the two were in' fact related, then change in the curriculum would 
be a potent force leading to change in the culture of schools, A few 
hours of sustained contact with teachers soon brought these two pre- 
vlously unarticulated assumptions to a conscious level; it took only a 
few more hours of interaction with teachers for me to realize that both 
assumptions were clearly wrong, 

I cite this bit of autobiography not to indulge my masochistic 
needs, but rather to illustrate a generalization that I suspect is more 
or less valid for. the social studies* reform movement as a whble. We 
have, for .whatever reason, assumed that change in curriculum and instruc- 
tional practices is independent of change in -the culture of schools 
and/or th^ two are interdependent in such a. way that change in the former 
will induce change in the latter. 
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With this in mind, let us return for*a moment to the central ques- 
tion dominating this paper. Why in the 1980s is social studies educa- 
tion in schools not dominated hy the spirit and substance of the new 
social studies? Part of the answer lies m the reality of schools. It 
is objective reality that real change comes hard in schools. Part of 
the answer also lies within the reformers. The absence of desired 
change can be traced to a misconceptualized world as much as to a 
reca^lcitrant world. Thus, the erroneous assumptions we made about- the 
relation of curriculum and instruction to the culture of schools are as 
much a part^of the stream of history that has created the current state 
of social studies as arje the "objective" realities of the school system. 
As Sarason observes. 

Teaching any subject matter is in .part determined .by 
structural or system characteristics having no instrinsic 
relationship to the particular subject matter. If this 
assertion is even partly correct, any attempt to change 
a curriculum independent of changing some characteristic^ 
institutional feature runs the risk of partial or com- 
ple.te failure (Sarason 1971, pp, 35-36). 

He wrote this in connection with his effort to account for the history 
of new math in one particular school system. Quite obviously, his point 
applies with equal force to the history of social studies reform. 

Aspects of Incompatibility 

Having d^iscusse'd why the new social studies movement produced an 
educational philosophy . and a cprresppnding body of curriculum materials 
and instructional practices that proved' to .be in some significant degree 
incompatible with the prevailing culture of 'the schools, we now turn to 
what these points of incompatibility or noncongruence were, I have 
"elected to organize this discussion around a series of assumptions that 
we social studi&s reformer3 ' explicitly or implicitly made about several 
aspects of social studies^ education that now, in hindsight, appear to be 
incompatible or noncongruent with one or more facets or elements of the 
cuJLture of schools, 

I hav^ categdriz^ed these assumptions as assumptions -about students, 
assumptions about teachers, and assumptions about schools and schooling 
as social institutions.. Obviously, these are not mutually exclusive or 
tightly bounded categories, so there will be some overlap in the discus- 
sions, 
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Assumptions About Students . I begio with students because they are 
presumably the ultimate target of reform efforts. It is the quality of 
their educational experiences within .social studies classes that jwe seek 
to enhance i whether we try to do t^is by producing nev7 materials, 
encouraging the use of different instructional practices, educating 
^teachers, developing teacher support systems, or what have you. 

What assumptions did social study reformers make about students? 
Obviously many^ here is a partial ^enumeration of some that -I eee to be 
important. There are undoubtedly many others. 

Assumption 1: Students are turned off by their social studies 
education because of one or more attributes of traditional instructional 
materials and practices . This is a famji4^g|l^s sumption, since most of 
us have been involved at one time or another in constructing bill^ of 
Indictment against traditional materials and practices. Here are a few 
examples of commonly recurring elements of these indjictments : ' informa- 
tion is presented in dull and boring ways rather than in an engaging, 
exciting manner^ the picture of social reality communicated. by materials 
is unrealistic, romantic, inaccurate, *and inconsistent with what stu- 
dents know from per'sonal experiences or Ijearn from nonschool sources; 
materials lack relevahce to the existential concerns and problems of 
children and adolescents. It would be easy to multiply the J.ist several 
times over^ but this is unnecessary since most of us have internalized 
the indictments of ' the "old social studies" much as our grandparents 
internalized a catechism. 

Is this assumption about social studies and students true; more 
accurately, is this assumption congruent with the culture of schools? 
Many of us hope so', because if i<i^^^> avail'able and known -solutions are 
inherent in the definition' of the problem. Expose students to better 
materials (that is, materials free ^rom the vices of» traditional materi- 
al!^) and student motivation and interest will increase. 

gut is there, in' fact, a high and consistent 'correlation between^ 
quality of instructional materials and practices and the level of student 
interest^ and enthusiasm for .studying social studies? The answer 
would seem to be that there is a correlation, *one that is even statistic- 
ally significant in'some insta^'^es, I t the correlation is far from per- . 
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feet, indicat/Lng that level of student interelst in and enthusiasm for 
social studies is a function of variables other than the quality- of 
•materials and instructional practices. ^ 

Obvioasly, some of these other variables are related to character- 
istics of students as persons. People vary in their attitudes toward 
social studies just .as they do in their attitudes toward science, math, 
and literature. More importantly for our analysis here, however, is the 
fact that the level of student interest and involvement in schoolwork 
g^enerally, regardless of curriculum area, is determined in large measuije ' 
by the culture of schools and the students* rble in this culture, , Looked 
at from this p'erspective , the best of the available studies -of the cul- 
ture of schools strongly suggest that the cultures of most schools con- 
tain strong structural depressants to high levels of active student 
involvement in any domain of academi(f life. Philip Jackson in. Life in 
Classrooms (1968) discusses at length the ecology of withdrawal vs. 
invblven^ent in elementary school classrooms (see especially pp. 83-1 12 i) 
Similarly, Philip A, Cusick in Inside High School (1973, p. -217) arguek, 
that the social-cultural characteristics of high schools generate a *^et 
of unintended characteristics that include "little student involyement 
in formal activities,'^ more concern on the part of students "with main- 
tenance procedures than with learning," and "a tendency for student to 
"give minimal compliance." 

All of this is not to aijgue that the continuing search for curric- 
ulum materials and practices .that will motivate, -interest, and unlock 
within students the intrinsic joy of learning is all in vain. The 
quality of materials is related to levels of positive psychological 
involvement in the process of schooling, but so are .deep structural 
features in the cultural grammar^ of schooling on *which materials, 
regardless of quality, have no impact. Thus, as insightful teachers 
have known for a long time and we qre rapidly discovering for our&elves, 
the culture of the schopl imposes severe . limfts on the j]^til4.ty of^ 
instructional materials and *pract£ces as a .key that will unlock a sus- 
tained and high level of student psychological involvement ' in social 
studies, and for that matter, in any area^ of the curriculum. * * 

Assumption 2: Students of all ages are -capable of learning to per- 
form higher level and more complex Intellectual operations than ate 
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encouraged by traditional social studies materials and instruction . 

Obyiously this is the key assuiiption underlying the heavy emphasis in 

much of the new social studies, on inquiry, discovery, critical thinking, 
* 

values clarification, and learning the strucjtur^ of the social science 
disciplines. As a hypothesis in^ the psychology of learning focused upon 

^the cognitive gr^iwth potential of an individual s^tudent, this assumption 

' i • * 

is undoubtedly valid. Like many other supportable propositions in the 

psychology of learning, however, when incarnated into a theory of 

instruction the validity and usefulness of the th'eory depends as much 

(if not more) on the sociology of teaching^ and learning as on the 

psychology of learning. ' * . 

♦ If it is true »that one aduj.t ..instructing one or even a few students 

can substantially raise the latter ' s^ level of intellectual .functioning , 

it does not logically ^follow that the same aSult instructing 25 ^to 4D 

students for a fraction, of an hour each day can do the same. Demograpjiy* 

affect^ the sociology of instjyction (and of learning) at the group level 

and the latter in furn affects 'the psychology of learning at the level 

of the individual. To put the issue a bit differently, one can say that 

what is good educational psychology in sociological settings .character- * 

ized demographically by very' sparse populations can become largely use- 

'less educational psychology .in spciological settings characterized demo- 
graphically by v^ry dense popula1:ions. * ^ . 

The relevance of this^line of analysis to the relation of social 
studies instruction and the* -culture of schools is probably self-evident. 

. What .^students are genetically ^equipped to learn can be very different 
from what they are sociologically capable of learning within giVen cul- 
tural settings such as classrooms and Schools with their- particular • 
demographic Qharacterrist^cs. . / * 

Unfortunately, the instructional theory uncfergirding much of ' the 
new social studies (as well as reform efforts in other curriculum areas) 
'tended to ignore this fact, or at least assumed an easy, almost automatic 
translation of the grammar of an individualistically oriented educational 
psychology of, learning intp the grammar of the sociology 9f learning; an.d^ 
in'struction ;in ,a demographically dense -and cotnplejJBB^^g. As a. conse- 
quence , much, of the. instructional theory .^^erJI^^^^BpN^ social- 
^htudi(&s' (like the' new math and the new natm:a''3r ^^^^V Was alien to 
the culture of schools. Sara/eon puts the point vecy^eCLl: 
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Any theory o^^lnstrui^*^^^ ^be^ not confront the 

reality that a'te^dh^r^t^^afjiot^instruct child but a, 
group of 'childrlll^^si^pl^^oj^ much to teachers' at^ 

least. Even'where^'vp^^che'f' iptends to instruct a par-' 
ticular child, it r4kj«^**.p^c^/psyxhologically (for the 
' * ' child, .teacher, and 'SS^I^^^^ol^dren) ip the context/of 

/ ' ♦ ^ being a part of a largSiT^&ijfjjiB^ set of relationshijg^ 
(Sarason,1971, p. 179): \'>-^*V^.-^^t; 



Assumptions About Teachersi J^^tM^ numerous assumptions that social 

7 .< . ^ * 

studies reformers tended to makC^Afeput teachers', I single (Jtit a few for 

special attention, since ^ach, in^ different way is relevant to the 

. ■ ; 7. ^ ^ 

implications one might see in tK^ dominating proposition coming out of 
the data analyzed by Project SBA^ — the teacher is the key to quality of 
life and learning in classrooms. ' ^ . , 

Assumption 1: The characteri^stics olc" teachers , as individuals, are 
the predominant determinants of hbw teachers behave as teachers in school 
systems . The image of the teacher ,^ting as an individual, uninfluenced 
by the context of. the classroom,* the school, and the .school system, . 
pervaded a. good deal of social ^udies thinking. ThiTsj^image was 
obviously grounded in the hope that. the following prevailed: (1) what 
teachers do in classrooms is a function bf the cliaracteristics they^ bring 

to classrooms; (2) some of the most pedagogically important ^Jharacter- 

*♦ 

istics of teachers are changed le. through educat'lon; (3) the quality of 
learning in classrooms can ^therefore be upgraded by upgrading the quality 

. of , teacher education' at both the pre- anti '^inservice stages. 

While not entirely wrong ,y^this'concept'ion of teachers is excessively 
simplistic or naive from a sociological standpoint. Schools and class- 

' rooms are powerful social contexts in shaping ^he characteristics 
teachers 'evidence, in classrooms.' As S^ra'son (1971, p. 171) correctly 
notes, "the characteristics of individilals are always, Co some extent, a 
reflection pf the setting in whic h these characteristics are manifest." 
Thus, efforts to change what happens in classrooms by ct^nging individual 
teachers but leiaving tde culture' of schools and class'ropms unchanged can 

. be successful, but'^ only partially successful, ,even under the most favor- 
^able conditions-- that is, when ind!ividual teacjiers^ are highly motivated 
and capable learners" and those who teach them ar^ equally motivated and 
capably instructors. 

Assumption 2: Teachers^^ (likg t^e reformers who produce new 

» approaches and materials^ experience their jobs as challenging, intel- 
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lectually stimulap^ng^ and socially rewarding ^ .The social studies 
reformers on the whole experienced rheir work as' exciting, socially 
rewarding, int.ellectually challenging, and infused with a sense of 
mission and, challenge. Some of us naively assumed that the phenomen- 
ology of the teacher's work-a-day world was the same as ours. Thus we 
implicitly .reasone(J that since teachers e^periince teaching as an intel- 
lectually challenging and emotionally gratifying activity, they will 

seize upon new materials ^and practices because these will make the job 

* 

of teaching e^en*«nore ^exciting and interesting. Clearly this assumption 
^ and the implication we drew from it were true for some teachers; it was 
precisely this^sma^H minority of teachers that "we were most likely to 
^personally encounter. Thus, the validity o£ oar initial assumption was 
\empirica4-ly verified, butT verified eri^oneously because ;of the atypical 
^aracteristics of the^ sample of teachers we knew best. 
^ The best ijesearch on the culture of schools clearly suggests that 
given several structural regularities of school culture, the phenomen- 
ological world of most teachers is ,not filled with excitement ,^ enthu- 
siasm, and the joy of continuous intellectual, social, an^l professional 
growth, I noted earlier^^Dan Lortie's observation that many experienced 
teachers find^ their work to be unfulfilling and turn an increasing share 
of their energies and concerns toward family and, other nonschool activi- 
^ties. Sarason^ <197 1 , pp. 164-165) reached a simiiar conclusion after 
asking a large number of^eachers how exciting or stimulating 'they found 
their work*, 

How does this situation come about? The causes are undoubtedly 
. many; the "personality of the individuals who go imto teaching as a career 
is without question the leas^ important of tjiese. The important causes 
are tb be found in the culture of schools. The short career ladder , 
characteristic of the teaching profession, the psychological isolation 
of* teachers from othelf adults, and perhaps above all^ e^lse, the routin- 
i^ation of activity day-in-and-day-out ^ for weeks, .months, and years on 
end leave their heavy imprinti orf the phenomenology of teachers. Most 
human beings are highly adaptaole creatures, and a psychology of boredom 
is functionally a vwj^^d^^^tf^Te response to an environment that is 
largely barren of sources^tf intellectual exci^tement and growth. 

The implications of this are depressing, as. Sarason notes'with sad- • 

ness: 
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• ' ... if teaching becoiAes neither terribly ^.interesting ^ 
nor exciting to many teachers, -^an one expect them to 
make learning interesting or .exciting to/hildren? If 
teaching becomes -a -routine, predictable .experience, does * 
this not h^ve^ inevitable consequences f^r life in the 
'classroom? The modal classroom does riot allow me otl^er 

. . • than to conclude that children end teathers show most of 
the*effort^ of routinized thinking /nd living. It would 

^ J be strange 4f it were otherwise (§4rason 1971, , 
. gp. 166-^167). ' ' / - ■ / ^ 

r ^ / ' 

Agsumption 3; Teachers spend tl^ir time in school teaching aiad 
studefits spend their time learning , Teaching and learning go on even in 
the worst of schrools, but even in t'he^best of schools teaching and learn- 
ing are but one ^evel of an ecologically complex sociocultural system. 

.The NSF case study data reaffirm and vividly illustrate what much other 
research on' the sociology of schools shows; at best, teaching and learn- 
ing continuously compete for front and center jjtage with the multitude 
of other diverse human activities that make up a school day — maintaining 
bureaucratic routines; constantly, recreating civic and political order 
in classroom, hallways, playgrounds, and lunch 'rooms; judging guilt and 
innocence; dispensing punishment and granting merits; making,- giving, 
and grading tests; ministering' to the distraught; checking one's anger, 
rationalizing one's mistakes, coping with one's f rustration^-these are 

'but a few,of the sociopsychological activities that make up a- teacher's 
day . 

What is the status of teaching in this complex ecology of activity? 
Several conclusions seem warranted. First, even in the most benign of 
settings, teaching £er 5e is but one of many activities in which teachers 
must engage. Thus, to build curriculum on the assumption that a teacher 
directs 100 percent, or even *90 6r 80 or^ 70 percent of time and energy 
to the teaching act as such Is to be unrealistic about the culture of 

^schools. > 

Second, the relative i4nportanc'e of the teaching act ia the ecology 
of classrooms and schools varies from school to school and from classroom 
to classroom within schools, as well as from grade level to grade level 
within school systems. I suspect that a primary source of variance along 
all* of these dimensions is the relative amount of time teachers must 
devote to the political facet of their role; that is, to the creation 
and maintenance of civic and political order in which the process of 
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socializing individuals into the role of "student" in the culture of 

schooling is one important aspect. • | 

My hypothesis is a simple one. The greater the amount of time 

devoted to the creatiiDn axid maintenance of civic and political order in 

♦ 

the society of classroom and school, the less the amount of tim^ devoted 
to the teaching act as such. My second hypothesis is this: The greater , 
the amount of- time teachers can devote to ' the teaching act, the more \ 
likely they are to know of and make use of the new social 'studies materi- 
als' and practices. Assuming the validity of this hypothesis as well as 
the* firsts one has a simple theory p^-edicting that: (1) the new social 
studies movement Has had more impact on high schools than on elementary 
schools, ^nd within elementary grades it has had more impact upon middle 
grades than primary grades, (2) the new social studies movement has had 
more impact upon , suburban schools than^rban and particularly inner-city 
schools, C3) the new social studies movement has 'had more^ impact 'upon 
classrooms whose teachers l^ave a histor]^' of maintaining a high level of 
benign order than upon classrooms whose te'achets have a history of a 
high level of disorder ,/(4) among classrooms with comparable bri.stories 
'of order, the new social studies movement has had more impact upon *class- 
rooms in which ordet is a constitutionally established fact than on ^ 
classrooms in whicft order must be^ continuously recreated, and (5) among 
classrooms with /qually Tiigh ciegree|f of constitutionally established' 
order, the new/^ocjal studies movement has had more impact on classrpoms 
in which order is more a product "of mutiial trust and respect between 
students ana teacher than in classrooms in which order is a product of 
authoritarian rule and strict discipline. * - V . ' 

Th/rd, it appears that the teaching act is subordinate to at least 
two o/her activities. One is sopial^ng individuals into the role of 
"stiWent" as defined by the culture of schopls—a matter closel>v^elated 
tp the task of creating and recreating civic and political. order . The 
/bther "is the evaluation and -hence tjie sorting of students, subordi- ^ 

nation of the.'te'achin'g act to b^oth o£. these activities is cL^arly visible 
in^ the NSF case study data. 

"instructional materials, practices, and subject matter itself ar^ 
seen and used by teachei;Si-as important instrumerh:s of social control 
and, closely related, as a means of socializing students into the culture 
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of schooling. In summarizing the NSF case studies, Stake and E^te^ey 
conclude 

What has been sai^ this chapter is that it bAcame | ' . 
clear from ^omg^f-, bur case^ studies, some clasiToom 
observations'^'^^^.CT; visitors, some res{)6nses^to ques- 
•tipnnaires, and from' tape re'cordings of site visitor 
interviews with teachers, that the .responsibilities (for - , 
which ^nost' teachers felt very strongly) r^arding the 
management of the class"' and the development of study 
habits and individual personal xha^acter were not to be 
"taught just prior JR, or inde'pendent of the subject 
ma t t^r . They were^o be an integral part of all tne^ ' 
reading. : . ^ Teacl)ers<' used the curriculum material 
selected for *academic^ia^s for the socialization of 
pupils . . . (Stake 'an^^ley 1978,H6:S6). 



Making the same potfi-t^eisewhere they note 

Putting, It in ^ nutshei>,^ most teachers seemed to treat , 
su'bjpct; fester 4LnowIedge as evidence of, and subject^ 
. ^materials v^^'a^means to, the socialization of the indi- 
vidual 'in school^'. On the other hand, most subject matter ^ 
specialist^* ••treated* socialization as a necessary evil to ^ 
, ; ber'g'otten -out* o£^* the*' way eai51^-fbr it is only a means 
^ to^ the greater e'nd^ o£ subject matter ^knowledge. Social- 
- ized discipline* vas the lii>gua franca , or ''mediunj, of 
* V'*'^'^ ejecdiahg&t^ with^ln the sthcx^l, transcending subject ma^tCer. 

barriers. Th^t.e was" also a socialization within eacH . 
discipline but only for the talented, college-J)pund ^ 
students (Stake and E^tsle^ 1973.^ p. 1&::24). - 

They further observe * ' »^ 

Such socialization in the» Classroom was pre-emptive in 
that it seamed to get immediate at^tention almost whenever 
an opportunity arose. ,Qther learnings were ^ii^fterrupted 
or set aside," nat always by choice, to take care of:/ an 
iT effort^ to cheat, an impending d^ydre^m, or .a willingness 
/ to accept a grossly- mistaken answer. One OHIO observer 
commented that socialization f^kes precedence over 
'general study skills, general study skills, over the spe- ^ 
cific operati<ins (arithmetic,- the chemistry lab), and ^ 
the specific operations over subject matter (Stake and ^ 
,Easley 1978, p. 16f25)/ , ^ :" ^ 

Also, the case .study data str9ngly sugg^^t that the .teaching act is. 

^ " •> ' ' * 

subordinate to the testing act, in the sense^that much of instruction is 
geared to imparting information whose majar significance or importance ^ 
for both teacher and student derives from the fact that it is information 
on which students will^be tested later! I wilj. return later to look . , 
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from a dif£erent angle at both of these facets of the subordination of 
teaching. * 

In summary, it seems that much of the new social studies was 
premised on the assumption that teaching about history, geography, 
civics, economics, sociology, social problems, families, communities, 
etc. was at the heart of the teacher's job. Clearly this was a serious 
misreading of the culture of schools. Not only does the culture of 
schools fragment the teacher's job' into a multitude of activities of 
which the teaching act is but one, this cultural sjste^ also' transforms 
the teaching act fi^om an end to be pursued for its intrinsic worth into 
ai> instrumental means in the continuing struggle to maintain, order, to 
* socialize persons into the culturally defined role of student, and to 
evaluate, grade, and sfort students into the good, the mediocre, and the 
pox)r. Given these very strong forces within the culture of schools, itjl' 
is obvious why most teachers evaluate the worth of instructional materi- 
als and practices in terms of their utility as instruments in the main- 
tenance of order, as me^s. in the socialization of children and youth 
into the "student role," and^as mechanisms of differentiating students, 
as much as they judge them in terms of their "s.cholarly content" or 
"pedagogic usefulness." . ' . ^ 

To make this point concrete, permit- me to relate a personal experi- 
ence once again. Before designing Windows on Our World I must have read 
a dozen or more studies of elementary schools that pointed out that about 
30 percent of elementary students' time is. spent -in "seat wotk." This- 
statistic struck me as- a mildly interesting fact a,bout ^he sociology of 
elementary schools, but I saw no particular practical import in it until 
I began to associate with teachers using Windo ws. Then time after time 
I heard the^ complaint (which I. did not understand at first) that *this 
program does not. provide for enough "seat work." Oncfe I finally compre- 
hended the problem,'! naively asked: Why Is seat work so important for 
first, second, third^ etc. graders? The answer to this question I « 
finally learned is obvious ♦ Given the culture the elementary s'ctiool, 
"seat work" is important because (1) it provides me (the teacher) with a 
means of controlling the behavior of students while I am doing something 
else, e»g.,, grading papers and planning for tomorrow, and (2) it provides 
students with the exp^^rience of working on their own and thus prepares 



them for what they must do next year and the year after next and so on— 
in short, it socializes them into the role of student. 

Assumption 4; There is sufficient time in the teacher ^s work day 
for^'^im or her to frequently engage students in the act:s of inquiry, 
discovery, critical analysis, etc. Moreover, teachers will be motivated 
to engage in such instructional activities because > they are intel- 
lectually rewarding to student and teacher alike . Two errors about the 
culture of schools seem to be inherent in this assumption. One is that 
the work-a-day world of teacher and student has ample space in which to 
fit the sociointellectual^ activities championed by the new social 
studies* The second is that teachers and students are free to shape 
their teaching and learning to matters that they find to be intelleor- 
tually rewarding. Neither of these conditions widely prevail in the 
culture of most pchools, as the NSF case study data show. Perhaps the 
rea^^ty of the situation in schools is best summarized in a poignant 
observation of Jack Easley about his own teaching experience as a uni- 
versity science teacher: , > - — . 

When I'm workingOLn the Sciences Tutoring Laboratory, 
I'm just teaching techniques and vocabulary and not the 
broad view of science I want to share* ^^'m "hammering 
it in" because I can see that those things are going to 
be necessary for my students to succeed in the courses 
they are taking. So, as I relate to each student as an 
individuarl, I think' of what he perso^nally needs right 
now. When I sit bacl^ in my arm chair and become a 
* "philosopher" of science, I wish that all students could 
have the experience of ^philosophizing about science and 
mathematics. But neither they nor I are going to push 
that. when there's an^exam in two weaka. on three chapters 
of chemistry (Stake and Easley 1978, 16:2'2). 

All af us who teach at the university level experience the tension 
'betwe^ the joys, of education and the dedands of schooling of which 
Easlejr writes* Moreover, most of the time this tensi'on is resolved, as 
it wa^ in Easley 's case, with the demands of Schooling taking precedence 
over the job of education* Countless teaqhers in elementary and secon- 
dary Schools also experience this tension, resolving it as we do in favor 
of the defeands.of schooling. 

Why this should be the case is^ a matter that I shall explore in 
more depth when I discuss schools and schooling as institutions. Here 
let me; simply note that the 'tension between education and schooling, as 
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well as its resolution in favor of schooling, seems almost inevitable 
given the way ^'student** is defined in the culture of schools. Given the 
Ijosition "bf a child or a young person in the culture of schools, both 
teachers and students tend to subscribe tp some version of the following 
beliefs: 

A. Extrinsic motivation of students in some form is 
essential if/students are to pay attention to their 
school work. Teachers should do what they can to 
motivate students, but many factors in the personal 
make-up a'nd home situations of some students make 
motivation in academic subjects impossible, 

^ B. ^Attention to directions, to the for^nulation of ques- 
^tions, and to any presentations by teachers, text- 
l>t)oks, ^films, or other means is essential for aca- 
demic learning. Teachers must help students keep 
. attending, to their tasks. 

\ 

C. Students will learn most reliably •when they are 
successful in carrying out assignments properly. 
Good study habits,- note taking, and homework are * 
important . If homework cannot be done outside of 
class for various reasons, then teachers should 
provide time for it in school. Teachers should *^ 
demand that work be handed in regularly i 

D. . Frequent testing of one' kind or^another . . . i-s 

important to make certain, that the students have 
learned what they are supposed to do. , If -they do 
poorly on tests, they should be encouraged to ^^ork 
harder pn \ their preparation (Stake ^nd Easley 1978, 
16;21-22). 

Assumptions About Schools and Schooling . I think it is fair to say 
that for the most part the new social studies movement proceeded in the 
absence of any well-developed' or explicit theory or conception of ,the 
sociology pf schools and of scJiOoling. In the absence of such theory, 
reformers acted upon a number of implicit, unarticulated assumptions 
about schools and schooling as social institutions that ha v«y proven to 
.be erroneous. I have tried^ to identify several of these and discuss 
them briefly in the next few pages. *0f these assumptions I suspect the 
last assumption I discuss may well be the single mast' important. 

Assumption 1; Schools are boxes or containers -in social space from 
which old content can be extracted and new content put in via one or 
more reasonajply simple technologically oriented delivery systems . Inher- 
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ent in this assumption are at least two misconceptions. One is the fail- 
ur.e to recognize that schools are complex social systems whose structural 
and behavioral regularities determine in large measure the behavior of 
the individuals who pccupy roles in these systems. 

A second erroneous image relates t6 the nature of change^ within 
schools. Change tended to be perceived as primarily "a technological 
process. Specif ically-^ schools were viewed as being actually or poten- 
tially terminal points in a technological process of reasearch, develop- 
ment^ and dissemination. The 'major challenge of bringing about change 
from this perspective is to expand and extend this process to incorporate 
more and. more> schcols*. , lher.a little, recognltipn that Xhe. propes.s of 
diffusing innovations generated in one cultural setting, namely univer- 
sities, to another cultural setting, namely schoO'ls, is both a process 
in cross-cultural communication and a political process. These important 
facts were not recognized, I suspect, for one primary reason. We 
reformers operated otit of one or more versions of -a liberal consensual 
view of soc4ety. We presumed that the values of teachers, administra- 
tors, parents,' and social studies professionals were basically shared 



and common. Hen>ce, we assumed that all parties involved in the process 
of bringing about change in social studies education valued the same 
kind of knowledge, whether that was knowledge of the social science 
disciplines or knowledge about society that we believed important in the 
exercise of effective and responsible citizenship. 

The consensual and essentially apolitical image of schools, school- 
ing, and knowledge seems incongruent with reality. *To begin wit,h, the 
Illinois case- study data, Combined with other 'research, suggest that it 
is an oversimplification to speak of the/culture of schools as if schools 
had a single, inonolithic, unifying culture. The data suggest that we 
can more accurately see schools to be social systems in which at least 
three subcultures coexist- in a. relationship of considerab'^le tension, 
mutual hostility, and frequent conflict. The three subcultures are the 
culture of teachers, c»the culture of school administrators, and the. cul- 
ture of students . Second, there is little overlap between the culture 
of schools *and the culture of unive.r'sities, from which the social studies 
reformers opeifated. Thus, it would seem* to be more accurate to view ihe 
cultural world into which reformers sought to bring* change in social 
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« studies as a culturally conflictual world rather than a culturally , con-' 
sensual one. 

Assumption 2; Schools are learning communities in which social 
studies instruction suffers from defects that derive from mindlessness 
and/or cultural lag . It is fair, I believe, to say that implicitly if 
not explicitly many social ^studies reformers, subscribed to the liberal 
diagnosis of what ails the schools that Charles Silberman" popularized by 
his' Crisis in the Classroom; The Remaking of American' Education . In the 
most-quoted passage bf this book, Silberman argues that the grimness, 
joylessness, and oppression characteristic of many schools need not be: 

- -^-^ - -^..--^PuMic^-SChojoZs ._ can be organized^ to facilitate Joy in 
learning and esthetic ^ expression and tg develop 
character — in the rural and urban slums no less than in 
the prosperous suburbs. This is no Utopian hope , 

•What makes change possible ^ . . is that what is 
mjostly wrong with public schools is due not to venality 
or indifference dr stupidity but to mindlessness. To 
b& sure, teaching has its share of sadists and. clods, of 
insecure and angry men and women who-hate their students 
for th^lr "openness, their exuberance, their color, or 
tlieir affluence. But by and large, teachers, principals, 
arid-- "Superintendents are decent, intelligent, and caring 
people who try to do their best by their lights. If 
^*they make ^-botch'of it', and an uncomfortably large num- 
ber do, it is because it simply never occurs to more 
than a handful to ask why they are doing^hat they are 
doing — to think seriously or deeply abt^ut the purposes 
or consequences of education (Silbefman 1970, pp. 10-11). 

It wou;id appear r that many social studies reformers subscribed to a 
Silberman-like diagnosis of what was wrong with traditional social 
studies. Social studies educatiori was bad because it was carried out i'n 
a mindless way. If oppor|:unities could be arran'ged in preservice educa- 
tion programs j^^i^^ inservice education programs for teachers to- ponder 
the purposes that social ^tudies should serve in the lives* of schools 
and students, social studies instruction would undergo a fundamental 

.transformation. The sociop^ychological theory implicit in this hope 
seems to have been a. very simple one. What teachers do is determined 

•either by tradition or by a consciousness of the purposes^ to be achieved. 
Thus, if teachers could be taught to "hink seriously about the purposes 
of 'social studies,* they would escape from the prison of tradition and go 
on to change in ways that 'better promote the realization of their pur- 
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Such, a view of teachers and change in teaching is incomplete ii^ a 
number of ways. Let me simply not^ two of its most obvious and serious 
defects. One, it is an excessively psychological theory of human behav- 
ior in that it fails to acknow-ledge that the social context in which 
teachers work channel and constrains their behavior. Two, it assumes 
that if teachers self-confeciously philosophize -about the' purposes of 
social studies education, they will see these purposes to be the same as 
those social studies reformers espouse, (Jiven all that I have said up 
to this point about the culture of schools, I see no reason to believe 
that the philosophizing of teachers and professional reformers -will 
necessarily converge. s 

If some social studies reformers perceived schools to be institu-- 
tions where unwitting reproduction of tradition created a state of mi-nd- 
lessness, still other ref9rmers saw schools as institutions suffering 
from a bad case of cultural lag as far as social studies education was 
concerned. Two related but distinguishable versions of this diagnosis 
pervade much of the reform literature. The "disciplinary" perspective 
saw social studies in the schools lagging behind advances in social 
science scholarship* Tfie "citizenship" perspective' saw social studies 
in schools la*gging behind the new demands of citizenship created . by 
extensive and rapid social change. In both versions, the educational 
problem was defined as closing a gap between what schools currently do 
and what they should be doing in the area of social studies .instruction , 
The implications .for reform 'flowing from this "gap" theory were three- 
.fold: '(1) Create' new instructional materials and practices that fill 
the' gap, (2) call school people's attention to the existence of a gap 
and the availability of resources to fill the gap, and (3) school people 
would seize upon the new resources with gusto* Obviously, this link of 
events did not take place 9n any extensive s.cale. Clearly, one of the 
basic reasons why it did not was because- the "gap" that was perceived to 
exist from perspectives grounded in the culture of universities was not 
pej-ceived to exist when viewed from vantage points grounded in the cul- 
ture of schools. 

Assumption 3^: Sch\)olin8 is an instruction that serves three primary 
and compatible functions — the prqmotion of social equality', the promotion 
- of ' individual self-development, and the integration of students into 
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society . This seems to be the key premise underlying most liberal educa- 
tion reform efforts, including efforts to reform social studies in 
schools. Many st\jHients*of schooling, including Bowles and Gintis (1976^ 
and Rosenbaum^(1976) , have seriously questioned the validity of this 
premise. Specifically, they have questioned the assumed compatibility 
of the equalizing, developmental, and integrative functions oL schooling. 
What if these critics are correct and these thre6 societal functions, of 
schooling, are in fact 'not compatible? Does' this fact about the culture 
..of schooling help explain the fate of the new social studies in schools? 
1 think that it does. . 

As Bowles and Gintis argue, the, integrative function of schooling 
„is the predominant fuction. Schools are primarily ,people-processing 
institutions that seek to integrate ' individuals into the political 
^economy of the society. The society in-to which students are integrated 
is characterized by extensive socMal stratification. Given this fact 
schools serve, as Jencks (1972, p. 135) atjgues, "primarily as selection, ^ 
and certification agencies, whose job is to measure and to label peddle, ^ 
and second only as socialization agencies, whose job is ^to change 
peopl^." Following this line of analysis :^t seems very likely thafc the 
process of sorting and labeling students is the dominating process within 
schools to which all other activities are more or less subordinate; that 
is, activities acquire significance to the extent that they serve as 
means or mechanisms in the process of sorting and labeling students. 

If this is true, it explains a great deal of the findings emerging ^ 
from the data used by Project. SPAN: - To^^lTegin with,^it explains the domi- 
nant role that socializing activities play in the culture of schools. 
To socialize students into the culture;pf sctiools and ^ecifically into 
the role of . student is* tb socialize, them into a system in^ which students i 
are stratified ^by grade^d, by class- rank, and by track. Thus, formal as 
welt as informal sorting and labeling of students dominate the teacher's 
job. For this reason, as the case study .data indicate, instructional 
materials and* practices as well as stubject matter itself become mechan- 
isms for thep process of, socialization. Materials, practices, ' and sub- 
ject matter .are functional within the culture of schools to the fextent 
that they are useful in the process of sorting and labeling students and 
conversely dysfunctional to the extent that they complicate this process. 
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Thus, teaching organized around a single textbook is functional because 
it presents students with a set of undifferentiated tasks to be completed 
by all, 'making the task of sorting and labeling students much easier 
than it wo«*ld be if students worked on differentiated" tasks . "Objective 
tests"'' calljlng. for the recall of information provide a systematic pro- 
cedure for identifying winners, losers, and runners-up in,.the academic 
--/contest; this, procedure is much more, easily applied to a>classroom of 30 
""^ to 40 students thah a more "subjective" 'type of evaluation of students 
creative, analytical, or other such capacities. Scrupski, citing statis- 
tics on the usage of classroom tdme, notes that 

The teacher in the Adams and' Biddle study was a principal 
actor 84 percent of the time and an audience i(for, 'say,^ - 
stu'dent-student colloquy or argumentation) only 7 percent 
of the time. Most of thfe students are watching the 
teacher's performance and awaiting an opportunity to 

' participate. . Information dissemination, primarily pn 
the part of the teacher, accounted for 65 percent of 

^ classroom time with only 20 peVcent spept on intellec- 
tualization (reasoning, opining, deducing, etc. ) ,* testi- | 
fying,. it seems, to the significance of the evaluation 
process, wherein the requisite ^uantif icatioxu-^nd-"-" ^ ^r' \ 
stratification of performance may*\n6je easily be bas^4 
on information retention and. regurgitation than on the 
process of reasoning, inference, de'duction, etc. 
* (Scrupski 1975, p. 151)'.. • * ' . 

In conclusion, much of .the new social studies rested on the assump- 
,tipn that the equalizing, de'velopirtental , and integrative functions of 
schooling were compatible or at least independent of one another. This 
clearly does not seem to be the case. The integrative function is domi- 
nant. Gi^Ten the fact that students are being integrated into a socially 
stratified society, the dominance of the integr'ative function leads to a 
scfiool culture*p which, the sorting and labeli^ng of-students is a pre- 
dominating activity..^ Instructional materials, practices, and -subject 
. matter that facilitate the sorting and labeling process are valued. 
Materials,' practices, and subject matter that are experienced as circum- 
venting or complicating' this process are not valqed. Many features of 
the new social' studies did, in fact, complicate this process because 
,tKey were 'designed primarily to foster student intellectual growth^ and 
only secondly as instruments in the sbrting and labeling jjf students. 
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■ r ."This Jirie^bf *a.tguiD.ent also-'helps fexp.laln the" heavy jj^hasis placed^ 
upoR^ x^adi^g maxiy ' tea^herJ^. :and their att^ajction. to %^ck to.'the. ^ 
hasics.^^ -If \We/C}XlX^^\C^ schooling -makes. sortingN^he qpntrol ' task of 
schools a((^i£ Students .axe to be sorted .b'asl'callX on theit ability" to 
manipulate sy^nbpl sy^teps, th^, obvious^ly "Che teaching and ^learning of*" 
re-^djng.'becomea ^crj?ti^al to ttre'teaching actrbecause reading is .critical 
to the testing act. Teachers .iudg^er" themselves", and parents and others 
al'sa. Judge >Uems^ iit %erni&. of hpw well stutJents do in the "reading game." 

Reasons Why the Culture of Schools, Was Not Changed - 

Much about the inertia of the American school system can be inferred 
fXPrn^the^ preceding discussion. Much more analysis would be required for 
a full understanding of this phenomenon; only some" b^fi^f comments are 
appended here. ^ 

Despite initial incompatibility between the demands of the social 
studies reformers and the culture of schools, the reform movement would 
have nevertheless succeeded had it been ablet, to effect change In the 
culture of schools. Why was this the case? Why, in short, was -the cul- 
ture of schools so resistant to the changes implicit in the new social 
steadies reform movemen>^? ^ 

The beginning of an answer is^ to be found in the NSF case^ study 
data, which highlight the fact that teachers l^j/e in two sociocultural 
systems. One i& the sys'tem of the school and "the other is the system of 
scholarship. Teachers "belong to both systems but they are, much less at 
the mercy ^ of the scholarship system. Scientists and other int^elligen^sia 
have little effect; parents and other teachers have much. What teacher 
do with subject matter ... is determined by how ,it sustains and pro- 
tects them in the social system [of the schools]" (Stake and Easley 1978, 
16:23). . \ 

If this is the cas6, then one must ask: From where do the powerful 
institutional demands of the school derive? The ^sociology of education 
literature suggest ^two answers. Perliaps the schools* powerful hold on 
teachers derives from the internal characteristics of schools as organ- 
izations and has little to do with the alleged social functions of 
schools. If this is the case, then the behavior of teachers an<} hence 
the learning of students are changeable if schools as organizations can 



be changed. On the other hand, it is possible that the schools' powfir- 
.ful-iitJld upon teachers relates directly to the functions that schools 
and schooling perform in the political economy of the society^ For 
example, what teachers do and (^o not /do may be determined in large 
measure by the fact that they are in the sortings and credentialing busi- , 
ness within a society stratified by class, race, and sex. If this is 
true, then cl^anges in the organizational structure of schools per Sje 
will have /little impact up^ the realities ^of day-to-day life within 
schools. Substantial educational change is thus dependent upon substan- 
tia^l social change in^the larger society .of which schools are a part. 
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